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Page 231. Since this volume was printed -I have. received, through the 
kindness.of Signor Hermann Ferrero, a copy of his Letires de Henvieite-Marie 
a sa-sewr Christine, duchesse de Savoie, The following extract from one 
Written on August 8, 1641, the day of the Sunday sitting of the Houses, 
brings vividly before us the Queen's feelings at the time :— 

“Je vous jure que je suis presque folle du soudain changement de ma 
fortune, car du plus hault degré de contantement je suis tombée des (dans) 
des malheurs inimaginables en toutes espesses; n’estant pas seullement en 
mon particulier, mais en celuy des autres. Les soufrances des pauvres cato- 
liques et des autres qui sont serviteurs du Roy monseigneur m’est plus sensible 
que quoy qui me put ariver en mon particulier. Imaginés quelle est’ ma 
condition de voir le pouvoir osté au Roy, les catoliques persécutés, les prestres 
pandus, les personnes affectionné 4 nostre service elloygnés de nous et pour- 
suivis de leur vie pour avoir tasché a servir le Roy, et moy retenue yey comme 
prisonniére, que mesme l’on ne me veut pas permestre de suivre le Roy qui 
e’en va en Escosse, ot personne au monde 4 qui pouvoir dire mes afflictions, ot . 
savoir avec tout cela ne pas témoigner en avoir du resantimant.” 

Page 253, line 8. The name Hunsdon is impossible, as it was only a third 
title of the Earl of Dover, who voted on the other side, and who is the writer 
of the notes which I have used as my authority. Mr. Kitchin, whom I requested 
to look at the MS. to see if I had made a mistake, assures me that there can 
be no doubt that Hunsdon is the word written by Dover bimself, and also 
that the name occurs three times in the course of Dover’s notes, I merely note 
this fact, not. being able to see any solution of the difficulty. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES.» 


Page 231. Since this volume was printed -I have. received, through the 
kindness.of Signor Hermann Ferrero, a copy of his Letires de Henvieite-Marie 
a sa-sewr Christine, duchesse de Savoie, The following extract from one 
Written on August 8, 1641, the day of the Sunday sitting of the Houses, 
brings vividly before us the Queen's feelings at the time :— 

“Je vous jure que je suis presque folle du soudain changement de ma 
fortune, car du plus hault degré de contantement je suis tombée des (dans) 
des malheurs inimaginables en toutes espesses; n’estant pas seullement en 
mon particulier, mais en celuy des autres. Les soufrances des pauvres cato- 
liques et des autres qui sont serviteurs du Roy monseigneur m’est plus sensible 
que quoy qui me put ariver en mon particulier. Imaginés quelle est’ ma 
condition de voir le pouvoir osté au Roy, les catoliques persécutés, les prestres 
pandus, les personnes affectionné 4 nostre service elloygnés de nous et pour- 
suivis de leur vie pour avoir tasché a servir le Roy, et moy retenue yey comme 
prisonniére, que mesme l’on ne me veut pas permestre de suivre le Roy qui 
e’en va en Escosse, ot personne au monde 4 qui pouvoir dire mes afflictions, ot . 
savoir avec tout cela ne pas témoigner en avoir du resantimant.” 

Page 253, line 8. The name Hunsdon is impossible, as it was only a third 
title of the Earl of Dover, who voted on the other side, and who is the writer 
of the notes which I have used as my authority. Mr. Kitchin, whom I requested 
to look at the MS. to see if I had made a mistake, assures me that there can 
be no doubt that Hunsdon is the word written by Dover bimself, and also 
that the name occurs three times in the course of Dover’s notes, I merely note 
this fact, not. being able to see any solution of the difficulty. 
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FALL OF THE MONARCHY OF CHARLES I. 
CHAPTER X. 


THE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


On November 3 that famous assembly which was to cmap. 
be known to all time as the Long Parliament, met at foe y 
Westminster. It was impossible that the view of a 


public affairs which was taken by the King should aedingor 
e Long 


satisfy the men who now came together from every Panis 


part of England. They were firmly persuaded, not ™* 
that a few things had gone wrong, but that everything 

had gone wrong. The future Cavalier and the future Temper 
Roundhead were of one mind in this. Nor would Menbéra,” 
they be content to submit the choice of the abuses to 

be abolished to the reason and conscience of the 
King. They had resolved tc measure the remedies 
which they desired by their own reason and con- 
science. Charles'had by his actions thmnst into. the ~ 
foreggound the question of Sovereignty, and: it could 
never be put out of sight again. 

Unhappily it was rather’ to be wished tlian to be Causesot 
expected that-the claim to supremacy which Parlia- mischief 
ment was justified in ptitting forward, should have 
been swollen by no unreasonable demands, and sup- 
ported.on no fictitious allegations. The worst result 
of Charles’s system of government was, that this could 
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THE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. ¥ 


not be. He had attempted to rule without under 
standing his subjects, and the process. had not been 
such as to enable them to understand him. Called 
upon to interpret a series of actions to which they 
did not possess the key, they naturally conceived that 
the explanation was to be found in a more resolute 
and consistent effort than any of which Charles was 
really capable. They held that all that had taken 
place was the result of a settled conspiracy to re- 
place law and liberty by an absolute despotism at 
home, whilst the political despotism thus brought into 
existence was to be subjected in turn to the eccle- 
siastical despotism of the Pope. This, they believed, 
was the deliberate intention of Laud and Strafford, 
for as yet Charles’s name was not mentioned. It was 
natural enough that it should be so, but it was none 
the less fatal to any chance, if chance there were, of 
an understanding with the King. Errors do not any 
the less produce their evil crop, because’ they are 
under the circumstances unavoidable. 

No Parliament had ever met, since the days of 
Earl Simon, with so great a strength of popular 
support. Nor had it only to rely upon a vague and 
unorganised feeling, always hard to translate into 
combined. action. For the first time since Parlia- 
ments had been, it had behind it an armed and dis- 
ciplined force, possessing more military cohesion than 
any popular rising could possibly have had. , That 
army, indeed, was, in the eye of the law, an army of 
foreignets encamped on English soil. But for the 
moment it was regarded by most Englishmen. with 
more sympathy than that other army in the North 
which was entirely composed of Englishmen. By 
astrange combination of circumstances, it had become 
impossible for Charles to defy his Parliament without 
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defying the Scottish army as well. Unless he could CHAP. 
pay the 8sol. a day, which the Scots had agreed t6 ——~— 
accept, their army would hold the Treaty of Ripon to 
be at an end, would cross the Tees, and march south- 
wards. There was no force in existence which could 
be counted onto stop the Scots anywhere between 
Yorkshire and Whitehall. It was, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary for’ Charles to find money, and he 
knew perfectly well that if he dissolved Parliament 
it would be out of his power to collect a single penny. 

It was not now, as it had been in 1625, in 1626,in 
1629, or even in the spring of 1640. A quarrel with 
Parliament then had brought to him disordered 
finances, and had frustrated his cherished plans. A 
dissolution now would bring him face to face with 
absolute ruin. 

Plain as this seems to be, it took some little time Charles 
to drive it home to Charles’s understanding. In his the Scots 
opening speech he asked the Houses to join him in —— 
chasing out the rebels, and was surprised to find him- 
self obliged to explain away the obnoxious term.? 

The new position of Parliament was emphasised _ Nov.s. 
by the choice of a Speaker. Charles had intended to Fake: 
propose the nomination of the Recorder of London, 

Sir Thomas Gardiner, a devoted adherent of the* 
Crown. Contrary to all precedent, the City had 
refused to send its Recorder to Parliament, and was 
represented by four. stout Puritans. Charles was 
therefore obliged to look elsewhere. His choice had. 
fallen on William Lenthall, a barrister of some repute 
in the Courts, and likely to be acceptable to the lead- 
ing members of the Commons. Lenthall was better 
fitted for the post than Charles could have imagined. 
He was surpassed by some in the House in know- 
1 The King’s Speeches, Rushw. iv. 11, 17. 
Be 
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ledge of Parliamentary precedent, but he was the first 
to realise the position of a Speaker in times of poli- 
tical controversy. He would not, like Finch, in 1629, 
place himself at the service of the Crown. Neither 
would he, like Glanville, in the Short Parliament, take 
an active part in opposition to the Crown. He was 
content to moderate and control, and to suggest the 
means of reconciling differences, without attempting 
to influence the House in its decision. Through his 
whole career he had, as he said on one famous occa- 
sion, neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, save as 
the House was pleased to direct him. 

No one knew better than Strafford what danger 
was impending over his own head. He had to bear 
the burden of all other men’s offences as well as of 
his own. To the mass of Englishmen he was the 
dark-browed apostate, who had forsaken the paths of 
constitutional usage to establish a despotic and arbi- 
trary power. The Scots, too, loudly proclaimed him 
as the enemy of their Church and country, and as the 
originator of that war which had been as obnoxious 
to Englishmen as it had been to themselves. Court 
favourites, whose schemes for their own enrichment 
had been thwarted by his imperious frown, were eager 


-to remove such an obstacle from their path. The 


Puritans. regarded him as their deadliest foe. The 
City of London had not forgotten how he had 
threatened its aldermen, and had attempted to ruin 


.trade by the debasement of the coinage. Strafford 


knew how powerful the City had now become. Even 
Parliament could not raise subsidies for the payment 
of the armies without considerable delay, and a 
further application to the City for a loan was there- 
fore inevitable. Without a loan the Royal army 
would be compelled to disband, and the Scots, as 


* §TRAFFORD COMES UP FROM YORKSHIRE. 


Strafford expressed it, would be more than ever ‘a 
rod over the King, to force him to do anything the 
Puritan popular humour hada mind to.’ Yet Straf- 
ford was not without hope. If only, he thought, the 
Scottish requirements were known in all their fulness, 
they would meet with universal resistance. 

Strafford knew that his place of safety was in 
Yorkshire at the head of the army. The belief of his 
own family was, that Hamilton and Vane, anxious to 
make their peace with the Parliamentary leaders, 
persuaded the King to send for him. Charles himself 
was eager to lean on that strong arm, and to consult 
that brain so fertile in resources. He assured Strafford 
that, if he came, he ‘ should not suffer in his person, 
honour, or fortune.’ The Queen seconded her hus- 
band’s entreaties by declarations of her protection. 
With a brave heart, though against his own judgment, 
- the doomed statesman set out from that loved home 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, which he was never to 
behold again. He knew that his enemies were pre- 
paring to charge him with ‘great matters out of 
Treland.” “I am to-morrow to London,” he wrote, 
“‘with more dangers beset, I believe, than ever any 
man went with out of Yorkshire; yet my heart is 
good, and I find nothing cold in me. It is not to bé 
believed how great the malice is, and how intent they 
are about it. Little less care there is taken to ruin 
me than. to save their own souls.”* 

Strafford was right about the danger from Ireland 
The English House of Commons, indeed, cared little 
for the grievances of the native population. For the 


1 Strafford to Radcliffe, Nov. 5. Sir G, Wentworth’s Narrative, 
Whitaker's Life of Radcliffe, 214, 228, I do not give Whitelocke’s state- 
ment that the King said that they should not touch a hair of Strafford’s 
head, as Whitelocke is not to be depended on in details. 
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grievances of the Protestant landowners and the Eng- 
lish officials they had a more open ear, and these were 
precisely the classes on which Strafford’s hand had 
weighed most heavily.1 It was no mere wish to 
swell the chorus of complaint which sent the Com- 
mons to hunt on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel for fresh charges against their enemy. 
They instinctively felt that Strafford’s conduct in 
Ireland was inseparable from his conduct in England. 
It was there that he had shown himself in his true 
colours as the arbitrary and irresponsible ruler ; and 
it was there that he had forged that instrument of 
tyranny, the Irish army, which, as they fully be- 
lieved, was intended to establish a military despot- 


' An extract from a letter of Sir John Leeke to his half-brother, Sir 
E. Verney (Verney MSS.), will show something of the temper aroused 
by the working of one of Strafford’s financial expedients, the tobacco mo- 
nopoly. Leeke's son-in-law, a Captain Hals, had commanded aship which 
was bringing home tobacco from Virginie, and had died on the 
voyage. “When the ship came home,” wrote Leeke, “they considored 
not our losses, but by strong hand locked up our hatches, and after some 
few days got lighters and cellared it up; then fell to weighing, We had 
1,100 rolls and odd; all merchants, before that day, were allowed 2 lbs. 
for every stick’s weight; they enforced us to allow 3 lbs., by which we 
lost 1,100 pounds of tobacco, Next we were not allowed an indifferent 
weigher, but had the King’s searcher put upon us, by whose crooked 
hand, I vow to God, we lost 3,000 pounds weight of tobacco. To con- 
clude, we had no more than 44d. a pound for the tobacco, which did 
amount unto us in all 3192, The tobacco was by them sold at 28. per 
pound, and 7 and 8 groats the pound. You may by this guess what they 
rayished from my poor daughter. Our payment could not be, but at six 
and six months, but we were not payed the first six month’) They 
eulleged our tobacco did not prove well, It was God’s judgment if it did 
not, for the widow and orphan’s sake. We had likewise one other parcel 
for which we have not yet our money. If our great king and brave 
parliament take this general statement into their consideration, I will lay 
down more of this to your judgment. This monopoly, or rather hellish 
plot, hath undone a thousand families here, and undone the island. Cap- 
tain Hals and his brothers did in those y2ars carry off of the scum and 
lazy people of this kingdom six or seven hundred men and women. This 
was a great ease to the kingdom, and kept many from the gallows,” 


_¢ 


NATURE OF PYM’S LEADERSHIP. 


ism in England. After some debate it was resolved, 
on’ Pym’s motion, that a committee of the whole 
House should take the Irish grievances into considera- 
tion. ; 

It would be a mistake to speak of Pym as the 
leader of the House in the sense in which he became 
its leader after some months of stormy conflict. 
Again and again during these early weeks his opinion 
was questioned, and he was not unfrequently out- 
voted. But he was securely established as the 
directing influence of a knot of men who constituted 
the inspiring force of the Parliamentary Opposition. 
He was trusted by the Earl of Bedford, the wisest 
and most temperate of the Opposition in the Lords. 
Hampden, the wisest and most temperate of the 
Opposition in the Commons, was content to serve 
under him, and with rare self-abnegation to abstain 
from taking part, except in circumstances of absolute 
necessity, in those set debates in which Parliamentary 
fame is most readily to be won. The fiery Strode, 
who had held Finch down in his chair; the un- 
relenting St. John; Holles, Earle, and Fiennes looked 
up to him as their guide. Nature and experience had 
made of Pym a consummate Parliamentary tactician. 
It had made him more than that. He was not indeed; 
as Strafford was, a born reformer. He had not the 
eagle eye of the idealist, impatient of the habits of 
his age, and striving to improve the worldin his own 
fashion. His position was purely conservative, and he 
brought with him the strength and the weakness which 
conservatism always brings. To him Parliament was 


» This identification, which has beon much discussed, is put beyond 
doubt by a passage in D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii. fol. 385. We 
there learn that when the case of the prisoners of 1629 was before the 
House, those of them who were members were ordered to withdraw, and 
that Strode was one of those who went out. 
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the most conservative force in existence. It was the 
guardian of the old religion and of the old law against 
the new-fangled nostrums of Strafford and Laud. It 
was the strength of his feeling in this matter, com- 
bined with the inventiveness with which he prepared 
new bulwarks against attack, which gave him the un- 
rivalled position to which he attained. The members 
of that Parliament were of one mind in their detesta- 
tion of innovations. They were as yet resolved to do 
nothing that was new. Their spirit was the spirit 
which had animated the Parliaments which, in some- 
what similar circumstances, had met to oppose the 
selfwill of Henry TIL., and which had justified their 
demand to control on the ground that they were best 
able to testify to the laws and customs of their 
ancestors. 

The debate of November 7 was one long outburst 
of suppressed complaint. Strafford had clearly not ° 
taken a true measure of the feeling of the country. 
The general outcry began with the presentation of a 
petition from Hertfordshire by Sir Arthur Capel. 
Grimston and Rudyerd and Seymour ran over an 
almost endless catalogue of grievances. The whole 
argument was summed up in an anecdote related by 
Grimston. A poor man, he said, had applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench to be admitted to bail. Some 
of the Judges hesitated. ‘‘Come, brothers,” said one 
of them, “let us bail him; for they begin to cay in 


“the town, that the Judges have overthrown the law, 


and the Bishops the gospel.” 

More notable, perhaps, was Rudyerd’s speech. 
Rudyerd was one of that class which is usually known 
as that of moderate men ; that is to say, the men who 
never go to the bottom of any difficulty. Susceptible 
to all the breezes of popular feeling he took all the 


THE CATALOGUE OF GRIEVANCES. 


grievances of the nation to heart without drawing 
any practical conclusion from the premisses which he 
admitted. “We well know,” he now said, “ what 
disturbance hath been brought into the Church for 
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petty trifles ; how the whole Church, the whole king- . 


dom hath been troubled where to place a metaphor, 
an altar. We have seen ministers, their wives, 
children, and families undone against law, against 
conscience, against all bowels of compassion, about 
not dancing on Sundays. What do those sort of men 
think will become of themselves, when the Master of 
the House shall come and find them beating their 
fellow-servants?” It was impossible to put in a 
clearer way the objections which all reasonable men 
now entertain to the system of Laud. The enforcement 
of the ceremonies, he went on to say, stopped the 
mouths of diligent preachers. There was something 
suspicious in the satisfaction felt by the Jesuits in 
the recent changes, something dangerous in the new 
habit of branding vigorous and hearty Protestants as 
Puritans. It was a reproach to the Government that 
so many of the King’s subjects had been driven to 
seek refuge across the Atlantic. 

Rudyerd then proceeded to give voice to another 
feeling which was no less general than that against 
Laud. Grimston had just been going over a long 
list of oppressive exactions. Rudyerd reminded the 
House that all this violence had been employed for 
nought. This apparently all-pervading Government 
had been the weakest which had been known for 
generations. It had produced nothing but national 
disgrace. Those who talked most loudly of advancing 
the King’s authority had frittered away his revenue, 
and had left him grievously in debt. The remedy 
proposed by Rudyerd was to remove evil counsellors 
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from the King, and, without seeking any man’s ruin 
or life, to effect a thorough reformation. 

It would have been far better for England if 
Rudyerd’s well-meant suggestion could have been 


. carried out. Unfortunately there was but one con- 


The King 
not to be 
_ touched ; 


dition under which it was practicable, and that con- 
dition did not exist. If Charles could be trusted to 
break off, once and for ever, from his old life, and to 
acknowledge, not in word alone, that his face had 
been persistently turned in the wrong direction from 
the very beginning of his reign, it might be safe to 
allow the instruments of the evil system which was 
to be abolished to pass the rest of their lives in secure - 
retirement. The knowledge that this could not be so 
made a sharper course necessary. For the moment 
Parliament was strong. Butits strength would not last 
for ever. Sooner or later the Scottish army must be 
paid off, and must recross the Border. Weak as the 
English army was for the present, it might become 
strong if anything should occur to turn the tide of 
popular feeling against the Scots. Above all, that 
Trish Catholic army beyond the sea was a grim reality, 
which Pym and his associates never lost sight of as 
long as it remained in existence. 

* Probably the only true solution of the difficulty 
was to be found in the abdication or dethronement of 
the King. It could not be reasonably expected of 
Charles that he should fit himself for the entirely 
changed .conditions which were before him, and his 
presence on the throne could no longer serve any 
useful purpose either for himself or for his subjects. 
Such a solution, however, did not come within the 
range of practical politics. He certainly was not 


} Speeches of Grimston and Rudyerd, Rushvw. iv. 34, 24. The former 
is misdated. 


_ THE LIST OF PROSCRIPTION. 


likely to propose it, nor was any one else likely even to 
think of it. If he was to be irresponsible, responsi- 
bility would fall the heavier on his ministers. They 
would receive more blame than was their due, because 
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he was to receive less than was his. The cry for . 


their punishment, in order that none might hereafter 
dare to follow in their steps, would wax the louder 
when it was perceived that only by their punishment, 
perhaps only by their death, could their permanent 
exclusion from office be made absolutely certain. 

Some thought of this kind, not reasoned out, 
but instinctively arising in their minds, was probably 
present to the Parliamentary leaders when, at a pre- 
liminary meeting, they drew up the list of proscription. 
It was decided that Strafford, Laud, Hamilton, and 
Cottington, together with some of the Judges! and of 
the Bishops, should be called to account. No doubt 
in so doing the Parliamentary leaders assumed that 
there had been a more deliberate intention to over- 
turn the constitution of the country than had really 
existed. 

If it is necessary to make some allowance for the 
ignorance of the House of Commons in everything 
that related to the political designs of the King’s 
ministers, it is still more necessary to make allowance 
for their ignorance in everything that related to 
the ecclesiastical designs of the same men.- The 
notipn that Laud and Strafford had been conspiring 
with Con and Rossetti to lay England at the feet of 
the Pope is so entirely in contradiction with the facts 
of the case that a modern reader is tempted at once 
to treat the charge as a fiction deliberately invented to 


1 I here begin to follow the recovered fragment of Manchester's 
Memoirs. See vol. i. 437. The most important passages have been already 
printed by Mr. Sanford, though he was not aware of their authorship. 
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serve the ends of a political party. To give way to 
this temptation would be to commit the greatest in- 
justice. The conviction was shared not merely by 
Pym and Hampden, who afterwards opposed the 


. King, but by Falkland and Capel, who afterwards 


supported him, and its existence as a conscientious 
belief can alone explain the vehemence of anger 
which it produced. Against the Catholics themselves 
as a body, the general distrust exceeded all reason- 
able bounds. It was thought that a number of per- 
sons, who in reality wished for nothing better than to 
be let alone, had combined to plan the extirpation of 
Protestantism in England, and to risk that welcome 
calm into which they had so lately entered, in some 
fresh Gunpowder Plot for the elevation of their 
Church upon the ruins of the English State and na- 
tion. Yet, even here, the general suspicion was not 
without foundation. What was not true of the 
general body of Catholics was true of a few intriguers 
who had gained the ear of the Queen, and who had 
made her apartments at Whitehall the centre from 
which radiated the wildest schemes for setting at de- 
fiance the resolute will of the English people. Thence 
had come those insensate projects, in which an English 
Bishop and an English Secretary of State had shared, 
for amalgamating the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome. Thence had come those still more 
insensate invitations to the Pope to lend aid inemen 
and money to bolster up the pretensions of an English 
sovereign to rule his people in defiance of their 
wishes. Thence came every petty and low contriv- 
ance for setting at nought the strength of the Sam- 
son who had arisen in his might, by binding him with 
the green withs of feminine allurements. Never had 
evil counsel more speedily avenged itself upon its 


THE QUEEN AND THE CATHOLICS. 


‘authors than that by which the statecraft of James 
and Buckingham and Charles had brought a Catholic 
princess to be the bride of a Protestant king. To 
condemn Henrietta Maria is impossible. Nothing in 
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her birth or education had taught her to comprehend . 


the greatness of the cause which she was opposing. 
She had nothing of statesmanship in her, nothing of 
the stern and relentless will which is indispensable to 
the successful conspirator. All she wanted was to 
live the life of a gay butterfly passing lightly from 
flower to flower. Such a life, she found, was no 
longer for her. Her pleasures were to be cut short, 
her friends driven from her and thrust into danger. 
It was all so incomprehensible to her, that she was 
roused to mischievous activity by the extremity of 
her annoyance. If the fulness of the Queen’s activity 
was not known, at least it was suspected. The favour 
shown to Catholics at Court, the appointment of 
many of them to command in the Northern army, 
the familiarity which had arisen between Charles and 
the Papal agents, combined to bewilder the mind of 
English Protestants, and facts occasionally occurred 
which seemed to give warrant to the wildest sus- 
picions. It was likely enough that Catholic gentle- 
men in the midst of the universal excitement woukl 
be found to have collected arms in their houses instead 
of trusting themselves to the mercy of their Protestant 
neighbours. It was likely enough that, in view of the 
impending danger which they foresaw, some Catholics, 
less wise than the rest, should mutter some foolish 
threats. Such words would ke certain to become 
more violent in the mouth of rumour. In September 
an apostate priest had sought to gain the favour of 
Charles by trumping up a story of a great Jesuit 
plot to murder him and Laud, and it was likely 
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cHaP. that the same man would be ready to trump up 


ee stories equally unfounded to pore the King’s op- 
Nov. 7. ponents.! 


The belief in the existence of a plot for the violent 

- suppression of Protestantism is, therefore, only too 
easily to be explained. There can be no doubt that 
Pym was fully convinced of it. It is but a shallow 
criticism which conceives of Pym as a man raised 
above his fellows, and using their weaknesses for 
the purposes of his own ambition. It is perhaps 
more a matter of surprise that he can have supposed 
that Strafford could have had any connection with 
such a design. But it must be remembered that 
the Strafford of Pym’s knowledge was not the Straf- 
ford who stands now revealed—the high-minded, 
masterful statesman, erring gravely through defect of 
temper and knowledge. He saw but the base apostate, 
who, from love of pelf and power, had betrayed the 
sacred cause of English. liberty. No error is so 
utterly misleading as partial truth, and a document 
which appeared to point to the worst possible inter- 
pretation of Strafford’s--motives, had unexpectedly 
found its way into Pym’s hands. In the autumn the 
younger Vane, who had recently been knighted, had 
o&casion to inspect some legal documents, in view of 
his approaching marriage. In order to obtain them 
he borrowed his father’s keys, and in the course of 
his search he opened the door of the room in which 
vais the Secretary kept his official papers. He there found | 
his father’s notes taken at the Committee which had 

met immediately after the dissolution of the Short 
Parliament, took a copy of them, and carried it to 
Pym. Pym made a second copy for his own use. The 


1 The correspondence is printed in Rushw. iii. 1,310. Was the in- 
formant the John Brown, who had another long story to tell the Com- 
mons in the following April ? 


PYM’S PROPOSALS. 


original paper was burnt by the King’s command 
before the meeting of Parliament. 

To Pym it was enough to know that Strafford had 
advised the King to act ‘loose and absolved from 
all rules of government,’ and that he had reminded 
him of his army in Ireland as being ready ‘to reduce 
this kingdom.’ It was at once clear to Pym, if it had 
not been clear before, that the Lord Lieutenant was 
the head of a conspiracy to overthrow, if necessary 
by force, the fundamental laws of England, or, as we 
should now express it, the constitution of the country. 

If Pym bore hardly on Strafford as a man, he 
could not bear too hardly on the system of govern- 
ment which Strafford had supported. That system 
had undeniably been calculated to establish an arbi- 
trary power unknown to the laws of England. When 
Pym rose, it was not to repeat once more the catalogue 
of grievances which had poured forth from the lips 
of others. “The distempers of the time,” he said, “are 
well known. They need not repetition, for, though 
we have good laws, yet they want their execution, 
or if they are executed, it is in the wrong sense.” 
The whole political contention of the Long Parliament 
at its commencement lay in these words. Parliament, 
as Pym understood it, was not merely called together 
to propose laws and to vote subsidies. It had to see 
that the laws were executed in accordance with the 
interpretation put upon them by the nation at large, 
and not merely in accordance with the interpretation, 
put upon them by the King and the Judges. It was 
inconceivable to him that any one should honestly 
think otherwise. ‘There was a design,’ he said, ‘to 

* D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiv. fol. 162, b. The greater part of 
this was printed by Mr. Sanford; but he appears to have been unable to 


decipher the whole of the passage. He omits the part about the burning 
of the original notes, 
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alter law and religion.’ Those who formed it were 
‘ papists who are obliged by a maxim in their doctrine 
that they are not only bound to maintain their reli- 
gion, but to extirpate all others.’ Pym followed this 


. by evidence culled from the high-handed dealing of 


The Irish 


Committee. 
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Judges and Councillors during the past eleven years. 
He especially referred to the proposal to bring in 
foreign soldiers to support the King in 1639 and 1640. 
le also referred to the widely entertained suspi- 
cion that some mystery lay concealed in the visit of 
that Spanish fleet which had been destroyed in the 
Downs. Ina few brief words he pointed the moral. 
There was ‘ the Irish army to bring us to‘order. We 
are not fully conquered.’ In the end, he moved for 
a committee to inquire into the danger in which the > 
King and kingdom was. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Irish Com- 
mittee met. A petition from Mountmorris was read, 
with startling effect. “If we consider divers points 
of this petition,” said Pym, “a man would think we 
lived rather in Turkey than in Christendom.” Sir 
John Clotworthy, one of the Ulster settlers, who had 
obtained a seat in the English Parliament, unfolded a 
miserable tale of grievances. A sub-committee was 
&ppointed to examine these points. There was no 
attempt to veil its inquiry in secrecy; Sir William 
Pennyman, Strafford’s close friend, was named as one 
of its members. 2 
. Pym was evidently in no hurry. The sub-com- 
mittee on Irish affairs was not to hold its first sitting 
till the 12th, and his own committee on English griev- 
ances would take long to accomplish its task. He 
probably intended that the impeachment of Strafford, 
which he evidently meditated, should be preceded by 
a long and exhaustive investigation, like that which 


STRAFFORD TAKES THE AGGRESSIVE 


had preceded Buckingham’s impeachment in 1626.1 
This intention, if it was really formed, was frustrated 
by an unexpected occurrence. On the evening of 
the oth Strafford had arrived in London? His advice 
to the King next day was to take the daring course 
of anticipating the blow, by accusing the Parliamen- 
tary leaders of treasonable relations with the Scots? 
There was no time to be lost. The day before, Charles 
had announced his intention of expelling the Recu- 
sants from London, and of withdrawing the Tower 
from the custody of the garrison which had been 
placed in it by Cottington. The 11th was fixed on 
for the King’s visit to review these men before 
their dismissal, and it can hardly have been an 
unintentional coincidence that the same day was 
chosen by Strafford as that on which he was to bring 
his charge against the members of the Houses. The 


‘ My authority for the first days of the session is the Journals 
elucidated by Manchester's Memotrs, and the so-called D’Ewes’s Diary. 
D’Ewes had not yet arrived in town, and this part of the MS, waa 
furnished by Bodvile, the member for Anglesea. 

? Batlle, i. 272. 

* The statement of Strafford’s intention to accuse his opponents given 
by Rushworth (Straf. Trial, 2) is placed out of doubt by 8 passage in 
Laud’s History of the Troubles :—«Tt is thought, and upon good stounda, 
that the Earl of Strafford had got knowledge of the treason of some 
men, and that he was preparing to accuse them ” ( Works, iii. 295). The 
imprisonment by Strafford of Henry. Darley, the carrier of Savile's let~ 
ters, points in the seme direction. Manchester's account (Add. MSS. 
15,567),38 as follows:—“ He therefore repairs to London, and makes his 
address fo Court, where he is received by the King with great ex-, 
pressions of favour and renewed assurances of protection; but within a 
few days after his arrival at Court, his greatness appeared s0 to the 
lessening of others, as it raised contivuances of malice and envy not to be 
laid aside till they were put into a way of effecting his designed ruin, 
Therefore, intimation was given to some of the House of Commons that 
the Earl of Strafford intended to prefer an accusation of high treason 
against divers members of both Houses of Parliament, Whether this infor- 
mation were real or feigned is uncertain, yet it wrought the effect designed. 
to hasten their intended impeachment of high treason against him.” - 

VOU. IT. c 
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King would be ready with an armed force, to guard 
the prisoners when they arrived. 

Strafford doubtless believed that the result would 
be not merely to strike down those whom he regarded 


~as traitors, but to regain for the Crown that popu- 


larity which it had lost. He could not think that 
the English nation would be long content to be led 
by men who had intrigued to bring a Scottish army 
upon English soil, just as Pym could not think that it 
would be content to be led by a man who had pro- 
posed to bring an Irish army upon English soil. 
If men were influenced more by the existing law 
than by their fears and passions, Strafford might 
have gained his cause. According to the letter of 
that law it was treason to bring in a foreign army 
against the King, whilst it was not treason to 
bring in a foreign army to support the King. Scot- 
land, too, was a foreign country in a sense in which 
Ireland was not. The element which Strafford had left 
out of his calculations was that the mass of English- 
men wished the King to be resisted and not to be sup- 
ported. It was this whieh paralysed hisaction. Few, 
indeed, even at Charles's Court shared his hopes and 
fears. Treachery and irresolution hampered his feet 


The seeret ‘atevery step. No sooner had his resolve been formed, 


betrayed. 


Noy. 11 
Strafford 
baffled. 


than some of those to whom the secret had ‘been en- 
trusted, betrayed it to the Parliamentary leaders. 

On the morning of the 11th Strafford took his 
“seat in the House of Lords. The moment when his 
accusation should have been brought, if it was to be 
brought at all, was allowed to slip by. It is no expla- 
nation to ‘say that the Lords were engaged in other 
business.! In such a case as this, business could be 


) Mr. Sanford suggested that Strafford was to have taken advantage 
of the report to be made by the Vommiasioners for the Treaty of Ripon to 
briag forward the subject (Studie of the Great Rebellion, 310). But 
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interrupted, and at all events there would be time to cHaP. 
speak when it was-concluded. The only reasonable ag 
supposition is that, when the moment for execution bags 
came, Charles drew back, as he had so often drawn 
back before. After a short visit Strafford left the - 
House without uttering a word. ; 

The Commons were already in a state of violent Excite- 
agitation. Few amongst the members had the slightest Gomeou 
suspicion of the blow which had been contemplated. 

But the review at the Tower was no secret. Cradock, 
one of the members for the City, rose to describe the 
military arrangements. Strafford, he added, had 
been heard to boast that in a short time the City 
would be brought into subjection. At such times 
vague rumours acquire a strange significance. ‘A 
solicitor in the Bishop's Court’ was reported to have 
said that ‘he heard that the City should shortly be 
about the citizens’ ears.’ The explanation given by 
Roe that the King had merely gone to hold a review, 
was received with general incredulity. Then followed 
the inevitable reference to the great Popish plot. 
Rigby, the Puritan. member for Wigan, declared that 
a letter had been discovered, in which the Catholics 
were required to fast in support of ‘the Queen’s pious 
intentions.’ In reality these intentions had referred 
merely to the Queen’s desire that her husband might 
return safely from the war against the Scots. The 
Commons would be certain to interpret them as re- 
ferring to a plot against themselves. After a short- 
further conversation, Pym saw that his time was 
come. He rose and moved that the doors should be tte dors 
locked.' He then called on Clotworthy to repeat a soot 


Strafford was"not a Commissioner.” Besides the report was to be made at 
3 P.M., whereas the King’s review at the Tower was in the morning. 
1 The Journals (ii. 26) place the locking of the doors after the read- 
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story which he had heard from Sir Robert King, the 
muster-master in Ireland. It was to the effect that a 
little before the break of the Short Parliament Rad- 
cliffe had said to him, “ We know how to please the 


- Scots at an hour’s warning, and then when our armies 


are together, the King deserves no good counsellors 
if he will not have what he pleaseth in England.” 
The debate then wandered off into talk about the 
activity of the Recusants. At last a Select Committee ~ 
was named to prepare matter for a conference, ‘and 
the charge against the Earl of Strafford.’ ! 

The Committee thus named had in a few minutes 
to draw up the accusation which was originally in- 
tended to be the result of an inquiry extending over 
many weeks. It is, therefore, no matter of surprise 
that it was somewhat rambling and inconclusive. The 
committee acknowledged that it was not yet in a 
position to send up such a charge as they expected 
ultimately to be able to prepare. Nevertheless it 
recommended that no time should be lost. For the 
present. it would be enough to instance ‘my Lord 
Mountmorris’s cause, and papists suffered in England 
to increase in arms.’? With characteristic love of 
fairness Falkland asked whether it would not be 
‘better to discover the whole truth before bringing the 
accusation. If Pym could not disclose all that he 
knew, he had at least a sufficient answer ready. They 
could not afford, he said, to give time to Strafford. If 
she were allowed to remain at large, he would urge 
the King to dissolve Parliament, or would take some 


ing of Rigby’s letter. Our only Imowledge of the debate comes from 
Bodvile’s Diary prefixed to D'Ewes’, Jt seems to have been written out 
‘by some one who had no personal knowledge of the debate. Righy ap- 
pears aa ‘Digby.’ Bodvile had none of D'Ewee’s minute accuracy, and he 
omits all mention of the locking of the doors, 1 CJ. ii. 26. 

2 Bodyite speaks of this report as if it had already been sent up to 
the Lords. It is clear from the Journals that this was not the case. 


STRAFFORD IMPEACHED. 


other desperate course.' Pym knew, what Falkland 
did not know, that the ordinary forms of judicia) pro- 
cedure were insufficient to meet the case of a minister 


2. 
CHAP. 
x. 


hee 
1640. 


Nov. rr. 


who, armed with the authority of the Crown, was 


ready to have recourse to force. 

The House agreed with Pym. He was directed 
to carry up the impeachment without delay. He was 
further to demand that Strafford, being charged with 
High Treason, should at once be sequestered from the 
House of Lords, and committed to prison. In a few 
days the Commons would make known the grounds 
of their accusation. 

Followed by a crowd of approving members, Pym 
carried up the message. Whilst the Lords were still 
debating on this unusual request for imprisonment 
before the charge had been set forth, the news of 
the impeachment was carried to Strafford. “I 
will go,” he proudly said, “and look my accusers in 
the face.” With haughty mien and scowling brow 
he strode up the floor of the House to his place of 
honour. There were those amongst the Peers who 
had no wish to allow him to speak, lest he should ac- 
cuse them of complicity with the Scots. The Lords, 
as a body, felt even more personally aggrieved by his 
method of government than the Commons. Shouts 
of “ Withdraw! withdraw!” rose from every side: 
As soon as he was gone an order was passed sequester- 
ing the Lord Lieutenant from his place in the House 
and committing him to the custody of the Gentlemah 
Usher. He was then called in and bidden to kneel 
whilst the order was read. He asked permission to 


1 I venture to take this from Clarendon (i, 243). He wrote from 
memory, and his general natrative is inextricably confused. I think, 
however, he may be supposed to have remembered « scene like this, 
which is characteristic of both the actors. 
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speak, but his request was sternly refused. Maxwell, 
the Usher of the Black Rod, took from him his sword, 
and conducted him out of the House. The crowd 
outside gazed pitilessly on the fallen minister, ‘no 
man capping to him, before whom that morning the 
greatest in England would have stood dis-covered.’ 
“What is the matter?” they asked. “A small 
matter, I warrant you,” replied Strafford with forced 
levity. “ Yes, indeed,” answered a bystander, “high 
treason is a small matter.”? 

With Strafford in custody, no sudden blow was 
any longer to be feared. But the knowledge that it 
had been contemplated raised an additional barrier 
between the King and those who were in the secret. 
The impeachment of Strafford was more than an at- 
tempt to bring acriminal to justice. It was an act of 
self-preservation. 

The Commons had now time to turn their atten- 
tion to other matters. Sir George Radcliffe was sent 
for from Ireland to answer to a charge brought 
against him by Clotworthy—a proceeding which was 
afterwards complained of by Strafford’s supporters as 
stopping his mouth if he should be called on to give 
evidence in his friend’s favour. More satisfactory 
were the orders issued for the liberation of Prynne, 
Bastwick, Burton, Leighton, and Lilburn, to give 
them an opportunity of bringing their complaints be- 
fore the House of Commons. 5 

More pressing even than the removal of the 
grievances of these injured men was the necessity of 
raising money. The 50,000l. which had been advanced 
by the City was now exhausted. The two armies in 
the North must in some way or another be paid, and 


1 Z. J. iv. 88. Baillie, i. 272. Manchester’s Memoirs, ddd. MSS. 
15,567, fol. 32. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SITUATION. 


already an ominous suggestion had fallen from Pym 
that the loss suffered by the country might be made 
good out of the estates of those who had been the 
authors of the mischief. As yet, however, the 
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House turned away from the easy road of confis--. 


cation, and resolved that 100,000!. should be raised 
for the payment of the armies. Yet there was no 
way by which this supply could be hastened sufficiently 
to provide for the necessities of the hour, and it was 
resolved to apply to the City for a loan. The City, it 
appeared, was ready to lend 25,000/. on condition 
that the Londonderry lands should be restored, and 
that the garrison imposed by the King should be 
actually removed from the Tower, and the ordnance 
dismounted from its walls. Unless this were done, 
said Cradock, ‘such jealousies would possess the City, 
it would hinder supply.’? 

The City was not alone in its suspicions. The 
knowledge of the blow contemplated by Strafford had 
overthrown for the time all feeling of the difference 
between reality and exaggeration. A woman asserted 
that a certain O’Connor, an Irish priest, had told her 
that ‘many thousands were in pay to be ready to cut 
all Protestants’ throats,’ and to begin by killing the 
King ; and this nonsense was thought worthy of seriois 
consideration by both Houses? 

The 17th was devoted to a public fast. Dr. Bur- 
gess, who preached before the Commons in the 
morning, took for his text the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, which warned the chosen people to join 
themselves to the Lord in an everlasting covenant, 


1 Bodvile’s Diary, Harl. MSS. elxii. fol. 5, b. 

2 Ibid. fol. 7. 

3 Ibid, fol. 6. L. J. iv. 89. The feeling of the Lords should be 
noted, as showing that they who were not under Pym’s influence shared 
this apprehension. : 
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and significantly reminded his hearers that the deliver- 
ance of Israel from Babylon wasachieved by the victory 
ofan army from the North. Unwonted utterances were 
heard from the London pulpits. Men who had Jong 


been silenced, called out for the overthrow of 


Libera- 
tien of 
Williams, 


The Com- 
munion 
Table at 
St. Mar- 
garet’s, 
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The Seot- 
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Episcopacy and the Prayer Book, and for the intro- 
duction of the Scottish Covenant. Eager partisans 
proposed to draw up a petition for the abolition of 
Bishops. More prudent observers recommended a 
short delay, till Laud and Strafford had been disposed 
of ‘Already the Commons had given evidence of 
their inclination to thrust aside the new ceremonial. 
They had arranged to receive the Communion on the 
22nd, asa test to exclude any Catholics who might have 
been elected. They applied to Williams, who had 
recently been liberated at the demand of the Peers, and 
who was again acting as Dean of Westminster, to give 
permission for the removal of the Communion Table 
at St. Margaret’s to the middle of the church at the 
time of the administration of the Communion. Willams 
not only gave his consent, but expressed his readiness 
to do as much for every parish in his diocese.” 

_ Inthe meanwhile Charles was looking on passively 
whilst Strafford’s impeachment was being prepared. 
Hamilton, anxious to curry favour with the Commons, 
assured him that all was for the best. After receiving a 
remonstrance from the Irish Parliament, which was 
now entirely in the hands of Strafford’s enemies, 
Charles acknowledged that the Lord Lieutenant might 
possibly have committed some actions which called 
for investigation? He was far from acknowledging 
how completely the reins of government had passed 
out of his own hands; and when the Scottish and 
English commissioners met at Westminster to com- 


_ plete the negotiation which had been interrupted at 


1 Baillie, i. 274. 1S. ii. 32. 3 Barkie, i. 273. 


it 


THE MONOPOLIES. 


Ripon he fully expected to take part personally in 
their discussions. Much to his surprise he found that 
the commissioners of both nations were of one mind 
in objecting to his presence, and he was therefore 
compelled to give way. The negotiation was nomin- 
ally carried on between himself and the Scots. In 
reality it was carried on by the Scots with the English 
Parliament.! 

The House of Commons was busy with many 
matters. Every member who spoke had some par- 
ticular grievance to recount, and some particular 
remedy todemand. There was no party organisation 
and no recognised leadership. It was hard to fix 
the attention of the House even to the most necessary 
subject, and a debate once begun was apt to wander 
away in all sorts of directions. At one time the ques- 
tion of the monopolies appeared tobe coming into the 
foreground. It was ordered that all monopolists should 
be excluded from sitting *in the House, though com- 
plaints. were afterwards made that some escaped 
through favour. ‘These men,’ said Culpepper, ‘ like 
the frogs of Egypt, haze gotten possession of our 
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dwellings, and we have scarce a room free from ~ 


them. TheySup in our cup, they dip in our dish, 
they sit-by our fire; we find them in the dye-vat, 
waglbowl, and powdering-tub ; they share with the 
Aatler in his box, they have marked and sealed us 
from head to foot. . . . They have a vizard to hide 
the brand made by that good Jaw in the last Parlia-. 
ment of King James; they shelter themselves under 
the name of a Corporation; they make bye-laws 
which serve their turns to squeeze us, and fill their 
purses’? At another time the ecclesiastical com- 
plaints had the precedence. The provision of money, 


1 Notes by Sir J. Borough, Hurl, MSS. eccelvii. fol. 3. 
3 Rushw. iv. 33. C.J. ti. 24. a 
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however, would admit of no delay. On the 21st 


—— Alderman Pennington, cousin of the sailor, and a 
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Puritan member for the City, announced that his con- 
stituents had subscribed 21,000l. to the loan. It was 
suggested that the members of the House might be 
willing to offer their personal security fordefinite sums. 
Member after member rose to give his bond for 1,000l. 
In a short time facility for borrowing 90,000/. was 
thus obtained.? 

On the 23rd the House met under circumstances 
of some excitement. The prospect of renewed perse- 
cution had stirred the indignation of the Catholics, 
and that indignation was likely to find a vent in pas- 
sionate action. A member of the House named 
Heywood had possession, as justice of the peace, of a 
list of Recusants marked out for removal from the 
neighbourhood of the Court and of the Houses. 
As he was stepping across Westminster Hall with the 
list in his hand, a man named James rushed at him 
and stabbed him with a knife. The wound was not 
serious, and there is strong reason to believe that the 
assailant was a lunatic? Yet the event carried con- 
viction to the minds of the members that the great 
Popish Plot of which they had heard so much was 

sindeed a reality. Pennington rose to offer a guard of 
three hundred citizens. Pym thought that the best 
means of meeting the evil was to put in execution the 
penal laws. Sir Thomas Jermyn sensibly argued that 
.aguard at the doors of the House would only protect 
the members when they were all in one place and 
well able to protect themselves. Holles replied that 
every man must take care of himself when he was 


1 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 13. D'Ewes's own diary 
begins on Nov. 19. 

2 On Nov. 7 & committee was ordered ‘to take into consideration his 
unacy ’ (C. J. ii. 37). Rudyerd stated that his brother had been mad, and 


_ that he himself had often been out of his mind (Sir J. Northcote’s Notes, 11). 
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alone, but that the real danger was ‘a general assas- aaa 
sination.’ The feeling of the House was for the “T¢jo7 


acceptance of Pennington’s offer. Common sense nov. 23. 


prevailed in the end, and the idea was abandoned. 
James, however, was not to be allowed to escape. 
A Committee, appointed to consider his case, recom- 
mended that a Bill should be prepared enacting that 
‘this fact of his’ should be held to be felony." 


Multifarious as the business of the House was, the Nov. 24. 
hoveld 


T 


preparation -of the evidence against Strafford occupied dence 
gainet 
ti 


the greater part of the attention of its most important § 
members. Of the Committee appointed for this pur- 
pose Pym was the leading spirit. He obtained from 
the Lords an order authorising the examination of 
Privy Councillors upon oath, in order to enable him 
to substantiate the charges which he intended to found 
on the notes taken by Vane.? 


6 evi- 


rafford, 


The preliminary charge—as yet it had not assumed The pre- 
ite final shape—consisted of seven articles. The gist tite? 


of them all lay in the first. The Commons were Sa" 


asked to declare ‘that Thomas, Earl of Strafford, 
hath traitorously endeavoured to subvert the fun- 
damental laws and government of the realms of 
England and Ireland, and instead thereof to introduce 
an arbitrary and tyrannical government against law,* 
which he hath declared by traitorous words, counsels, 
and actions, and by giving his Majesty advice by 
force af arms to compel his loyal subjects, t submit 
‘thereunto. He had, it was added, been as greedy as - 
he had been tyrannical. He had converted to his 
own use large sums belonging to the King at a time 
when the army was unpaid. He had given en- 
couragement to Papists with the object of gaining 
their support to his evildesigns. He had maliciously 
stirred up enmity between England and Scotland, and 
16. J. it. 37. 2 LJ. iv, 95, 96, 
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had designedly betrayed Conway to his destruction at 


—— Newburn, in order to make the quarrel between the 


two nations irreconcileable. Finally, with a view to 
self-preservation, ‘he had laboured to subvert the 
rights of Parliaments, and the ancient course of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings.’ + 


Grounds of On these grounds Strafford was to be impeached 
peachment, asa traitor. We cannot wonder that so it was to be. 


Ifno candid investigator of Strafford’s actions can for 
a moment admit that he was capable of stirring up 
strife from motives of personal ambition, there can be 
no doubt that, on every point, Pym had some evidence 
upon which, in his ignorance of the true key to his 
great opponent’s character, he might seem justified in 
arriving at the conclusions to which he came.” 

These charges were at once adopted by the 
Commons. On the 25th they were carried up to the 
Lords, and Strafford was immediately committed to 
the Tower. In these articles the prisoner saw no- 
thing but a fresh revelation of the malice of his 
enemies. He at least was not likely to recognise his 
own lineaments in this distorting mirror. “ As to my- 
self,” he wrote, not long afterwards, to his wife, “ albeit 
all be done against me that art and malice can devise 
... yet Lam in great inward quietness, and a strong 
belief God will deliver me out of all these troubles. 
The more I look into my case, the more hope I have, 
and sure if there be any honour and justice left, my 
- life will not be in danger; and for anything else, time 

I trust will salve any other hurt which can be done 
me. Therefore hold up your heart, look to the 


t 


1 LJ. iv. 97. : 

2 For Pym’s speech see Northcote’s Diary, where Lord T. is Thomond, 
not Dillon, as suggested by the editor. In the Somers Tracts, iv. 209, ia 
to be found a brief abstract of the speech, though this is not there stated. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCOTTISH TREATY. 


children and your house, let me have your prayers, 
and at last, by God’s good pleasure, we shall have 
our deliverance, when we may as little look for 
it as we did for this blow of misfortune, which I trust 
will make us better to God and man.”? 

Tt would still be long before the trial could begin: 
There were witnesses to be brought from Ireland, 
evidence to be mustered and tested, managers to be 
chosen and instructed. All this had to be done in the 
intervals of the most pressing business. The Scottish 
claims admitted no delay. The Commissioners of the 
two nations meeting without the presence of the King 
had easily found a formula by which Charles was to 
bind himself to accept those laws against which he 
had struggled so persistently. This had been followed 
by a demand which was far more galling than the 
mere abandonment of power. Charles was asked 
to send the incendiaries, as his advisers during the 
late troubles were called, for trial before the hostile 
tribunal of the Scottish Parliament. Naturally he 
struggled hard against the proposal that he should 
deliver up to the vengeance of their adversaries 
men whose fault was that they had served him too 
faithfully. He replied that his Courts were open 
to every complainant. The promise required of hime 
that he would not intervene to pardon offenders he 
could not be induced to give.? 
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The English Parliament was ready enough to sup- Money sent 
port the Scots. Money had been got together and Nous. 


. sent to relieve the two armies in the North. On 


December 10 it was voted that, instead of 100,000l., sides 


1 Strafford to Lady Strafford, Dec. 13, Biog. Brit. vi. 4,182. 

2 The Scottish Commissioners in London to the Committee at New- 
astle, Adv, Libr. Edin. 33, 4, 6. Notes by Sir J. Borough, Hari: 
WSS. eccelvii, fol. 10-27. Rushw. iv. 366. Batilie, i. 279. 
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cHaP. as had been originally proposed, two subsidies, 
ere equivalent to about 140,000l., should be granted.! 
ko; The Puritan tide had been rising steadily. On No- 
Return of vember 28 Prynne and Burton entered London in 


Prynne and 
Burton. triumph. At least a hundred coaches, a thousand 
horsemen, and a countless crowd on foot followed them 
in procession. On December 4 Bastwick returned 
amidst the applauses of a no less numerous throng. - 
Their cases, together with those of Lilburn and Leigh- 
Dee x. ton, were ordered to be taken into consideration. In 
Their cases . . + . 
tobeex- London, at least, public feeling was running strongly in 
ok o the direction of Presbyterianism. Not that the scheme 
Presby- of the Separatists was without support amongst the 
small tradesmen and artisans. But in the face of the 
common enemy all such divisions of opinion were for 
the present waived. It was said that when Bishops 
were removed, and the ceremonies abolished, it would 
be easy to agree on the plan of the new house to be 
erected on the ruins of the old one.” 
gee As yet the work of destruction was in full 
ageinet the swing. The conviction that the Catholics had been 
* treated with undue favour at Court was continually 
receiving fresh support, and the Catholics were likely 
to pay a heavy penalty for their entanglement in 
political strife. Orders were given to weed out 
Dec. the Catholic officers from the Northern army? A 
report. sharp report from Glyn pointed out that for some 
time priests and Jesuits had been almost entirely un- 
-touched by. the Recusancy laws. During the last 
seven or eight years no less than seventy-four letters 
of grace had been issued in their favour. Most of 
Dee. 3 these had been signed by Windebank. On this report 
the House took sharp action. It directed the justices 
of the peace in and around the capital, to proceed 
LC. d. ii, 49. 2 Batlise, i, 275. ©, J ii. 40, 
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against Recusants according to law, notwithstanding 
any inhibition. Windebank was sent for, that he 
might give account of his interference. 

Windebank had but obeyed the orders given to 
him, however cheerfully he may have carried out his 
instructions. He was not the man to face his enemies 
as Strafford had faced them. It may be that the 
-secret of the request which he had made to Rossetti 
for Papal troops and Papal gold to be employed 
against his countrymen, weighed heavily on his 
mind. He kept out of the way as long as it was 
possible to conceal himself, and when concealment 
was no longer possible, he fled beyond the sea, with 
the King’s connivance. He arrived in France bear- 
ing letters of introduction written by the Queen her- 
self? : 

The treatment which the Catholics were receiving 
at the hands of the Parliament had roused the Queen 
to a heat of indignation which made her capable of 
anything. Before the end of November, in spite of 
her rebuff in the preceding spring, she had renewed 
her application to Cardinal Barberini for money. She 
informed him that 125,000l. might be usefully spent 
in bribes to the Parliamentary ‘leaders to induce 
them to deal more gently with the Catholics? Here 
temper was not softened when, a week or two after 
the proposal was made, she herself received a warn- 

. ing that she would do well to dismiss her Catholic 
servants. She replied proudly that she would rather. 
dismiss the Protestants, and fill their places with per- 
sons of her own religion. Yet so powerless did she 
feel in the early part of December, that she recom- 
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mended Rossetti to leave Enwtends en the ground that 
it was no longer possible to protect him. 

In these days of -weakness, when the Queen and 
her husband: were alike- feeling the bitterness of 
obedience where they had been accustomed to com- 
mand, the idea of the Dutch marriage rose before 
their minds as a means of escape from their difficulties. 
On December 10, the very day of Windebank’s flight, 
Charles announced to the Privy Council that he had 
given his consent to a marriage between his second 
daughter and Prince William of Orange, though well- 
informed observers were aware that if a fresh applica- 
tion were made for the hand of the Princess Mary it 
would not now be refused. Yet even: those who 
prided themselves on their knowledge of’ the King’s 
intentions, did not know all his secret. In reality: 
Charles was looking for help of a very substantial 
kind from the father of the bridegroom. He 
believed that Frederick Henry might be induced 
to mediate between himself and the English Parlia- 
ment, and he had little doubt that the result of that 
mediation would be entirely in his own favour. It. 
cannot be said certainly whether he already contem- 
plated the landing of Dutch troops in England to sup- 
*port him against his own subjects. Frederick Henry 
was hardly the man to re-enact the sorry part which 
had been played by St. Louis at Amiens, and it may 
be that Charles would for the present be contenj with 
‘merely moral support." He at once took a higher 
tone than he had done since the meeting of Parlia- 
ment.: He would not allow the Houses, he said, to 
punish his servants.!’ A few days after. these words 


1 Ginstinian to the Doge, Nov. 38, Dec. 4, 32, 28, Ven. Transcripts 
Vane to the Prince of Orange, Dec. 11, Groen Van Prinaterer, ser. 2, iii. 
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SHIP MONEY CONDEMNED, 


were uttered, Laud was impeached, and Finch had 
fled to Holland. 

The foundations for an attack upon the Lord 
Keeper were already laid. On December 7, on St. 
John’s report, the House resolved that ship money 
was an utterly illegal impost, and that the J udges who 
had declared the contrary, had acted in defiance of 
the law. To this result no man contributed more 


than Falkland. Small of stature and without any } 


advantages of voice or person, he placed himself at 
once in the first rank of Parliamentary orators. Burn- 
ing indignation against wrong gave light and strength 
to his words. His ideal Commonwealth was indeed 
very different from that of Pym. He was not anxious 
to put an end to the meddlesome interference of the 
few, merely to give free scope to the meddlesome 
interference of the many, and he would be sure to 
distrust any system which threatened to lay intellec- 
tual freedom at the feet of a Parliamentary majority. 
On the point for the moment at issue he was at one 
with Pym, and in expressing the opinion which he 
had formed he was far more vehement and impetuous. 
He took no account of the natural tendency of the 
Judges to give a hard and legal form to the political 
ideas which were floating in their minds, and he 
treated their arguments as an insult to common sense. 
They had seen danger from an enemy where danger 
there was none. It was strange that they saw not the 
law, which all men else saw but themselves, He then 
proceeded to reason that- there was now no more 
question whether the Judges were to be punished or 
not for past offences. Men who had delivered such 
opinions could not safely be left on the Bench. 
They were the advisers in all legal matters of the 
House of Lords. If the law was to regain its force, 
VOL. I. D 
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they must be punished and removed. Had not Finch 
declared that the power of levying ship money’ was 
so inherent in the Crown that it was not in the 
power even of Parliament to take it away? Had he 
not gone round to solicit the Judges to give opinions 
against their knowledge and conscience? Yet it was 
this man who was now the keeper of his Majesty's 
conscience, and was always ready to infuse into his 
mind opinions hostile to his Parliament. 

Falkland was at once supported by his friend 
Hyde. Hyde’s legal mind was shocked at the action 
of the Judges, not so much because they had defied 
the nation, as because they had brought the law into 
disrepute. He moved that the eight Judges who 
were left on the Bench out of the twelve who had sat 
on it in Hampden’s case, might be asked to reveal the 
solicitations to which they had been subjected. The 
report of their answers was not favourable to Finch, 
and, at Falkland’s motion, orders were given to draw 
up a charge against him." 

Before the day arrived, when the impeachment 
of the Lord Keeper would finally be decided on, 
Finch unexpectedly sent a request to be heard by the 
Commons. On the 21st he appeared, and was received 
by the House with all the honour due to his office. 
The manner in which his defence was made extorted 
admiration even from his bitterest opponents. There 


-ean be little doubt that, harsh and insolent as he was, 


his most outrageous arguments had resulted from an ; 

honest conviction that he was in the right. Yet he 

could hardly have expected that any justification of 

his conduct would find favour with the audience to 

which it was addressed. His defence seemed to the 

Commons to have been an aggravation, rather than a 
1 Rushw. iv. 86. D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl, MSS, elxii. fol. 55. 
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mitigation, of his offence. Sir Thomas Jermyn the 
Comptroller of the Household, asked ‘ whether this 
were a treason within the statute or by the construc. 
tion of the House.’ Pym loftily replied, ‘that to 
endeavour the subversion of the laws of this kingdom 
was treason of the highest nature.’ “Tis treason,” 
said Hyde, “ to kill a judge, much more to slay justice 
itself.” The vote for the impeachment of the Lord 
Keeper as a traitor was carried with scarcely a dissen- 
tient voice.! That night Finch followed the example 
which had been set by Windebank. After an inter- 
view with Charles, he fled across the sea in a vessel 
belonging to the Royal Navy. He chose the Hague 
as the place of his exile. It was a matter of course 
that his impeachment was now finally voted, and at 
the same time six of the Judges who were selected as 
sharing his offence in the matter of ship money were 
ordered to give security that they would appear 
whenever they were called for, 

On the political questions before the House, on the 


impeachment of Strafford and Finch, on the condem- § 


nation of ship money, and on the necessity of defen- 
sive measures against the Catholics, the House was 
practically unanimous. No Royalist party wag in 
existence. The few Privy Councillors who had @ seat 
in the House—Vane, Roe, and J ermyn—had no power 
and probably no wish to defend the fallen system, 
Division, if it came at all, would come from 
another quarter. Whatever difficulties might arise 
about the political system to be substituted for that 
which had failed so utterly, men were pretty well 
agreed as to the general character of the institutions 
which they desired to found. They wanted to restore 
the reign of law in combination with the authority 


* Rushw. iv. 124. D'Ewes’s Diary, Hari, MSS, clxii, fol. 90, 
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of Parliament. With respect to religion they were far 
from being equally unanimous, and they had an in- 
stinctive feeling that it was here that the seeds of 
future division were to be found. On the rith a 
violent petition for Church-reform and the abolition 
of Episcopacy, signed by 15,000 Londoners, was pre- 
sented to the House. An approving crowd of some 
1,500 persons followed it into Westminster Hall. For 
the first time opinion in the House was seriously di- 
vided. “There were many against, and many for the 
same.” } 

Yet, in spite of Vane’s official objection that 
many of the petitioners were Brownists, the Commons 
resolved to take their prayer into consideration on the 
17th. When, however, the 17th arrived, it was dis- 
covered that the House was too busy to attend to it. 
for the present, and the subject was postponed to a 
more convenient season. 

Yet, if the House was not as yet prepared to dis- 
cuss the merits of Episcopacy, it was resolved to put 
an end to that clerical domination which had been . 
the most generally obnoxious part of the Laudian 
system. Of this domination the late canons and the 
etcetera oath were regarded as the most complete ex- 
pression, and when the question of their legality was 
moved by Rouse there was no wish to evade the dis- 
cussion. Yet even on this ground a small knot of 
members threw themselves athwart the prevailing cur- 
yent. Holborne, who had shared with St. John the 
glory of the defence of Hampden, broke away from 
the majority on the ecclesiastical question. Convoca- 
tion, he argued, was an independent body, entitled, 
with the King’s assent, to bind both clergy and laity, 

1 The Scottish Commissioners in London to the Committee in New- 
castle, Adv, Libr, Edin. 33, 4, 6. 
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80 long as its canons did not come into conflict with 
the law of the land. In former reigns, canons had 
been made which had never been confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. “If we be of the Church,” he expressly added, 
“the canons must bind us.” To Holborne’s assertion 
that the laity were bound by the clergy in Convoca- 
tion, St. John replied by the counter-assertion that 
they were unable, unless their canons were confirmed 
by Parliament, to bind even the clergy. When it was 
put to the vote that the late canons bound neither 
the clergy nor the laity, not a single voice was raised 
in the negative. 

The next day the obnoxious canons were voted to 
have been illegal. It was impossible, in such a dis- 
cussion, that Laud’s name should be forgotten. One 
member asked whether there had not been ‘a prin- 
cipal solicitor here’ as there had been amongst the 
Judges. Sir John Holtham suggested that there was 
good reason to accuse Laud of treason. Pym was of the 
same opinion. On the 18th Grimston gave voice to 
the general feeling. ‘The Archbishop,’ he said, ‘ was 
the root and ground of all our miseries.’ He had 
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preferred Strafford, Windebank, Wren, ‘and all the . 


. other wicked Bishops now in England,’ to their places. 
At Pym’s motion a message was sent to the Lords 
impeaching the Archbishop of high treason. - The 
Lords at once sequestered him from Parliament, and 
committed him to custody. At the same time they 
directed that Bishops Wren and Pierce, over whom 
charges were impending, should give security for their 
appearance whenever they were sent for.? 

Whether Laud’s offence were properly characterised 
as treason or not, there can be no doubt what his of- 
fence was. Ifthe expression—the fundamental laws of 

* Cd. ii. 54. DWEwes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clzii. fol. 72, 82, 86. 
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cnar. England—meant the supremacy of Parliament, Laud 
Téj0, WAS as guilty of assailing them as Strafford had ever 
Dees, been. Modern writers frequently speak of him as if 

he were altogether contemptible. Contemporaries 
were of a very different opinion. They believed that 
he was even more dangerous than Strafford could 
possibly be, and there can be little doubt that, from 
one point of view at least, contemporaries were in the 
right. Strafford’s vigour and energy would but last for 
his own lifetime. Laud was engaged in the formation 
of an instrument which would outlive himself. It 
was indeed a formidable thing to have in his hands 
the whole teaching power of England, to be able to 
train those to whose utterances the nation was Sunday 
by Sunday constrained to listen, and who were sure 
to inculcate the duty of obeying the King at least as 
loudly as they inculeated the duty of serving God. 
Yet, if contemporaries were right in fearing Land in 
the day of his power, it may well be asked whether 
they had still any reason to fear him in the day of his 
weakness. No doubt if the Commons had had but to 
reckon with Laud and Strafford alone, they might 
have taken courage. In favour of the fallen ministers 
not a voice had been raised, or was likely to be raised. 
Unhappily for the authors as well as for the victims 
of Parliamentary vengeance, it was already an open 
secret that Laud and Strafford did not stand alone, 
and that Charles was only prevented by his fears from 
favouring them again as he had favoured them before. 
The one thing which would enable Parliament to be 
magnanimous was the knowledge that there existed 
in England a Government which it could trust. 
Dee. 19. In the midst of these attacks on the ministers of the 
eae®* Crown the Commons had not been unmindful of the 
effect which was likely to be produced 0n Charles him- . 


¢ 


CHARLES’S DISSATISFACTION. 


self. They had made an effort to win him over by pro- 
viding for his necessities. St. John had reminded the 
House that now that ship money and the monopolies 
had been declared illegal, the King was poor. He called 
on the members ‘to provide a high subsistence for his 
Majesty.” A message was accordingly sent to the 
King for permission to take into consideration the 
expenditure of the Crown. Leave was granted, and 
it was resolved to set Charles’s finances in order as 
soon as the Christmas vacation was over. That it 
might be seen that the proper wants of the Crown 
would be dealt with in no niggardly spirit, two ad- 
ditional subsidies, making four in all, were voted as a 
security that the armies in the North should not be 
neglected.! 

What possibility was there that Charles should 
be really soothed by any attention to his material 
interests? The power which he held to be rightfully 
his own had been wrested from him. The statesmen 
whom he honoured had been thrust into prison or 
compelled to find safety in flight. The Church, of 
which he believed himself to be appointed by God 
and the law as the special guardian, was about to be- 
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come a prey to confusion. Worse than all, men were | 


honouring him with their lips, whilst they set at 
nought every injunction which he gave. It might 
be said of him, as was afterwards said of another 
sovereign whose misfortunes might be paralleled 
with his own, that a ‘king circumstanced as the 
present, if he is totally stupified by his misfortunes 
so as to think it not the necessity, but the premium 
and privilege of life, to eat and sleep, without any re- 
gard to glory, can never be fit for the office. If he 


' D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxxii. fol. 73, 97. Northcote’s Diary, 
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feels as men commonly feel, he must be sensible that 
an office so circumstanced is one in which he can ob- 
tain no fame or reputation. He has no generous 
interest that can excite him to action, At best, his 
conduct will be passive and defensive. To inferior 
people such an office might be matter of honour. But 
to be raised to it, and to descend to it, are different 
things, and suggest different sentiments.’ ! , 

The Queen at least had no intention of acquiescing 
in the position which Parliament was creating for her 
and her husband. The Dutch alliance had filled her 
with unbounded hope. She bade Rossetti to remain 
at his post ; and though he was recommended to sleep 
every night at St. James’s, under the shelter of the 
Queen Mother's roof, he was told that the King would 
not withdraw his protection from him. Why, she 
asked her confessor, Father Philips, would not the 
Pope send aid to her, as he had done to the Emperor ? 
Philips repeated what Rossetti had said to her 
some months before, that, unless her husband were 
a Catholic, help could not be given. The Queen 
answered that if the King declared himself a Catholic 
he would be at once deposed. He had neither soldiers 
nor money at his disposal, and the Catholics, there- 


“fore, would inevitably receive damage rather than 


Philips 
suggests an 
appiication 
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’ 


advantage. When Philips reported this conversation 
to the Pope’s agent, Rossetti replied that the times 
were not opportune for a war of religion. It would 
be better to ask the King of France to interfere, on 
the ground that his sister had been deprived of the 
advantages promised her in her marriage tréaty, or 
that his nephews were being wronged by the’diminu- 
tion of that sovereignty to which they were the heirs, 
or simply that his sister and her husband were un- 
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justly deprived of their rights. He might expect to 
have in this the help of the Dutch. When the King 
had in this way been restored to his authority, he 
would see that it would be impossible to maintain 
himself without crushing Puritanism, and that he 
could only expect to do that by union with the 
Catholic Church. Philips then proceeded to assure 
Rossetti that the Queen had promised him that if the 
Pope would send her money, the King, on regaining 
his authority, would grant liberty of worship in all 
his kingdoms. 

If Pym and his allies had been striking in the 
dark when they declared themselves convinced of 
the existence of a Popish plot, they were not striking 
altogether at random. No doubt, if they had been 
more tolerant, there would have been no plot. Evil 
begets evil, and the hard measure which they were 
dealing out to the Catholics led to this invitation to a 
foreign priest and a foreign king to intervene in the 
affairs of England. 

What.part Charles had in the matter cannot now 
be known. It is most improbable that the Queen 
kept her plans a secret from him. If the Commons 
were left in complete ignorance of these and similar 
projects, there was enough in Charles’s bearing to~ 
teach them that he bore no goodwill to the cause in 
which they were engaged. Charles had not the art 
of inspiring confidence where he felt none. So elated 
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was he shortly before Christmas with the vague hopes sesist Par- 


of assistance which he had conceived, that he spoke 
openly to Bristol of his intention to resist the demands 
which Parliament was certain to make. “Sire,” re- 
plied the plain-spoken Earl, “ you will be forced to do 
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Under the growing feeling that a contest with the 


—— King was imminent, it behoved the popular leaders 


to provide for the unwelcome contingeney. Pym had 


rode long ago pointed out that the main source of the 
brings in e 
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evils under which the country had suffered was tobe 
found in the long intermission of Parliamentary life. 
_ It was absolutely necessary that, before the Scots were 
dismissed from England, and a permanent revenue 
was voted to the Crown, provision should be made 
that no such intermission should again occur. On 
December 24, the day on which the Commons held 
their last sitting before the short Christmas vacation, 
Strode brought in a Bill for Annual Parliaments. If 
in every year the King had not issued writs for the 
elections before the first Tuesday in Lent, the returns 
were to be made without the usual intervention of 
the Crown. In future no Parliament was to be dis- 
solved within forty days after the commencement of 
the session, unless the consent of both Houses could 
be obtained. ; 
Charles knew well how favourable was the pre- 
sence of the Scottish army in the North to the preten- 
sions of Parliament ; yet it was only with considerable 
reluctance that he agreed to a reasonable compromise 
“on the point of the incendiaries. The Scots them- 
selves suggested a way out of the difficulty. Let the 
King at least engage not to employ about his person 
any man who had been sentenced by Parliament. To 
- this Charles, though after some hesitation, at last 
assented. 


: The Commons had allowed themselves no more 
The King’s 


revenue, 


than four days’ vacation at Christmas. When they 
met again they took up the question of the King’s 
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revenue. So loose had been the system which had 
prevailed in the Exchequer that no balance-sheet 
later than that of 1635 was to be found, and the 
Commons had to wait till the proper information 
could be obtained. 
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Before that time arrived the relations between 


Charles and his Parliament had become such as to 
render it unadvisable to place him in possession of 
sufficient revenue to cover his expenses. On Decem- 
ber 30 the Annual Parliament Bill was read a second 
time, at Cromwell’s motion. During the past weeks 
Cromwell had been steadily rising in the estimation 


of the House. His cousinship with Hampden had 


doubtless introduced him to the companionship of 
men of influence, but it is certain that he owed more 
to himself than to his friends. His strong and vehe- 
ment Puritanism would be sure to secure him the 
sympathy of many members ; but his special strength 
lay in his prompt appreciation of the practical neces- 
sities of the day. Others might be able to look 
farther into the future, or might have a wider grasp 
of constitutional principles. No one was so ready as 
Cromwell in keeping the House in mind of the action 
which was needed to keep a hold on the immediate 
present.1 - 

Whilst the constitutional struggle was being fought 
out at Westminster, the Northern army was ready to 
disband for want of pay. Money had been sent, 
but it had been sent slowly and irregularly, and there 
was a disposition in the House of Commons to favour 
the Scots, whom it trusted, rather than the English, 
whom it distrusted. The House refused to listen to 


1 D’Ewes'’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 101. This characteristic 
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a proposal that the officers should be entrusted with 
the power of martial law. An early day was, how- 
ever, fixed for pushing on the Bill of Subsidies. 

At the same time attention was drawn to the army 
which had been levied under Strafford’s authority in 
Ireland. That army, as Sir Walter Erle reported, 
numbered about 9,000 men. It was now scattered 
over Ulster. It was mainly composed of Catholics, 
and a detachment had ‘seized on Londonderry, and 
said mass in the church.’ A message was at once 
sent to the Lords to ask for a conference on the 
threatening peril. 

Before the conference took place, a discussion 
arose which it is difficult to report without a smile. 
Some days before, a Mr. Harrison, one of the farmers 
of the Customs, and a member of the House, had 
advanced 50,000l. on the security of the coming sub- 


- sidies. As areward for his patriotism he had been 


knighted by the King. He had also done a good 
stroke of business by securing the favour of the 
Commons, as it was almost certain that there would 
be an unpleasant investigation into the conduct of the 
farmers in collecting Tonnage and Poundage without 
a Parliamentary grant. Whatever this might be 
worth, Harrison expected to receive interest upon his 


- loan at the usual rate of 8 per cent. An unexpected 
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difficulty arose. He was told that the Act of Parlia- 
ment which had prohibited a higher’ rate, had ex- 
pressly refused to countenance the taking of interest 
at all, ‘in point of religion or conscience.’ 

The problem was solved by a member who had 


- already acquired a hold of a certain kind upon the 


assembly. The part played by the Speaker in a 
modern House of Commons, of regulating the debates 
by an appeal to the precedents of former times, was 


SIR SYMONDS D’EWES, 45 
one for which Lenthall was little qualified. Sir CHAP. 
Symonds D’Ewes was just the man to supply his defi- —~— 
ciencies. His life-long studies in the legal antiquities ae 
of the country enabled him, with the aid of an excel- 
lent memory, to produce on the spur of the moment . 
any precedent that might be needed. In this way he 
acquired an authority in the House, as long as no 
higher statesmanship was required than his pedantic 
self-complacency had at command. He now came to 
the rescue of the members in their difficulty. To ne solves 
take or pay interest, he said, was undoubtedly held ieee 
to be unlawful by the Church and law of England ; 
but it had never been held to be wrong to pay a man 
damages for the loss which he suffered by abandoning 
for a time the use of his capital. The House caught at’ 
this sapient deliverance. The word ‘damages’ was 
substituted for the word ‘interest,’ and every one was 
content. 

On the 7th there was a fresh report by Erle on Jan. 7. 


the Irish army. The number, he said, ‘ was great, army 


near upon 10,000, all or most of them papists.’ All 
the strong places in the North of Ireland were in their 
hands. Strafford was still their general, and many of 
the officers were in the habit of repairing to him in 
the Tower. It would be well to ask the Lords to 


again. 


concur in-a petition that this army might be dis- °- 


banded. Vane’s official reply was not likely to allay 
the suspicion felt. He said that the Irish army ought 
not to be disbanded till the Scottish army was dis- - 
banded also. Charles, in fact, was well aware that he 
could not for the moment venture to strike at those 
whom he regarded as his enemies. Yet he would 
not deprive himself of the power of striking at some 
future time. It was not in his nature to throw him- 
1 D’Ewes’s Diary, Jan. 4, Harl. MSS, claii. fol. 116. 
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self frankly on his subjects’ loyalty, and to evoke the 
sympathies which he had lost by a hearty co-opera- 
tion with them in the work which they had on hand. 
If he could have done that he might have saved him- 


. self, and might, perhaps, have saved Strafford as well. 


By weakness and hesitation, by hankering after the 
employment of a force which he had neither the 
power nor the resolution to wield, he was raising 
the barrier between him and his subjects higher and 
higher every day. Distrust at last would make the 
breach inevitable, by driving the Commons to demands 
which it was impossible for a king to concede, but 
which would never have been made if they had been 
able to repose confidence in him. The wisdom of 
coming quickly to an agreement with his adversary 
was never understood by Charles. 
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THERE was nothing in Charles’s mind repugnant to 
the idea of asking for foreign support against the 
English nation. Twice already he had attempted to 
procure foreign troops to serve him against the Scots, 
and he was equally ready to make use of foreign 
troops to serve him against the English. The habit, of 
regarding his own authority as something distinct 
from the nation, prevented him from feeling, as 
Hlizabeth would have felt, that there was anything 
disgraceful in appealing to foreigners for assistance 
against his own subjects. 

When, on January 6, the Dutch ambassadors, who 
had come to make a formal demand for his daughter’s 
hand, had their first audience, there can be little 

_ doubt that he was by this time under the impression 
that, in case of extremity, the Prince of Orange would 
be ready to give him material assistance in the main-* 
tenance of his authority in England. But, though he 
had no objection to accept that assistance if things 
came to the worst, he was not quite certain that 


Jan. 6, 
First au- 
dience of 
the Datch 
ambassa- 
dois, 


things had yet come to the worst. Appearances . 


were against the Parliament, but, after all, a better 
spirit might prevail. On three points he would never 
give way. He would never consent to pass a Bill for 


Annual Parliaments, or one for the abolition of Episco-*. 


pacy, or to allow any of his ministers to be put to death 
without his free consent. If any one of these points 
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CHAP. were insisted on, he would at once dissolve Parliament, 
bar re and obtain aid from. Holland -t6 protect him against 
° the popular: insurrection. which was likely to follow. 
Jan.6. As yet, however, matters had not come to this pass. 
“There was even hope that the King’s chief opponents 


; Frogreae of would come to blew with ond. another.. Now that 
tiation’ = the question of the incendiaries had been settled,.the , 


erage negotiators on-the part of England and Scotland were 
disputing over the amount of money to be paid to the 
Scots in.compensation- for their expenses in the war. 
It Was thought at.Cdurt that. the English Parliament 
was likely to take, offenes. at the exdrbitance of the 
Scottish demands. If. it came to a breach,. the King 
would have everything to gain. He would, find him-. 
self engaged i in a national war against the Scots, and 
would be ina far Strorfger position than if he were 
merely at the head of a Dutch force sent to defend 
the Royal authority against his récalcitrant subjects.! 


1 There is nothing i in any published documengs which throws further 
light on this offer of the Pringe of Orange, and no-engagement to assist ; 
Charles with troops is known to, have been aftetwards given. It willbe . 

« seen, however, that there are strong reasons for thinking that money was .--- 
paid by the young Prince at the time of the marriage, and at a later 
time actual assistance seems to have been contemplated. Rossetti says 
that Father Philips came to ask him whether he had Yet written to 
Romeon thé subject of the money which had been asked for. He ex-~ 
‘pressed satisfaction on hearing that the request had been forwarded, and 
told him that the Queen had spoken about it again, adding ‘che il R& 
ancora non sapeva quali aiuti gli fugsero potati bisognare, non essendo 
totalmente disperato del Parlamento, ma quando succedesse il caso que 
da Nostro Signore gli si somministrasse in qualche maniera forze, il R8 

_almeno s'indurebbe a permettere “la. libertd di conscienza fh tutt’ i suoi 
Regni, non importando la qualita del tempo jl far in cid maggior dichia- 
ratione et, a questo dal Padre Filippo mi fu aggiunto che egli havrebbe 
hayuto ancora ottima speranza del RS medesimo, il quale, oppresso cosi ~ 
malamente dello spirito di questi Puritani contumaci, hora maggiormente 
conosce non haver eglino altro fine. f6 non la distruttione dell’autoritaé 
“Regia, non havendo egli voluto ‘Gredérvi o aplicaryi per il passato, e perd 
ess0 mi diceva pensare che l'intentione di S. Mf fosse di voler vedere A 
che segno sia per mettersi questo Parlamento,e che cose ne possa cavare 
con minor pregiuditio possibile della Corona, poi determinarsi a quelli 


THE QUEEN'S BRRITATION, 49. 
_. Thav-the Queen hail her full share in thee’ re- CHAP. 
solutiops—if, at least, ‘any of Chartes'y ‘tthaginfngs can® Barony 
be dignified with the name SF4 resdhitioa—is “beyond” «fete: 
all doubt. By this time’ shét had *more,cause than - 7” 
ever for personal irritation! Be ASat-were thé straits poverty ot 
to which the Court was ‘reduded by the: poverty.of ‘eo Covel 
the Grown, that Charles had been forced ‘fo Ayfiounce 
that she could no longér keep open tablévecdrding to 
custom for the members of the Upper House during 
the session of Parliament: - What’ was more arinoying . The Queen 
still, he had been“anable to. pay to the. Queen Mother Aiea 
the allowance which he ha@-granted to her, and she "Pe! - 
had consequently been obliged-to seH her jewels and 


her horses, and to dismiss her servants? 





espedienti che credesse essere:piu adequatialla quatitg del bisogaio, poicha , 
se il Parlamento premera per levare i Vescovi (benchd cid"non si creda) 
© voler similnente che ogni apno si tenga Parlamento, quando,anchd non 
vi concorra il consenso di 8. M*,e condannare alla morte senza che la 
" eentenza sia sottosctitta di mano Regia, in questo caso si tiene che il R& 
vi si vorra opponere coy disciogliere il Parlamento, sperando di poter in 
cid prevalersi delle forze al presente. delli Olfindesi, promesseli: per con= 
ditione matrimoniale, et in simil maniera " agsicurars} dalle sollevatieni 
popolari, e sottrahere"la casa Reale dai pericoli che potrebbono sepra- 
stare,,8e non si trovasse prontamente armato, ma perchd gli Olandesi’ 
promettono queste forze, accid. venga conservata Yautorita Regia che il 
Ré non asia strapazzato, et che dl popolo non si apjlevi, dieendo che 
quando si trattava di queste fre cose saranno sempre daa parte del R& 
con l'armi, ma mentre Je medesime essaranno non intenddno che prende 
principio la guerra, se, bene dora il Parlamento procura di darli ogni 
sodisfattione, hevendo ancora aggiustato che puryn altro mése la tregua 
debba durare, et hanno gid pagato il danaro, per mantenimento dell’ 
essercito Scozzése. Tutta le difficulta #tarA sopra Ie pretensioni che 
hanno delle spese gid fatte, e sin “hora sta in ambiguo che cosa ne debba 
~ seguire, ma ben presto si sentira, come vien creduto, qualche risolutione ; 
et 88 veniasero rotture tra gl’ Ingfesi et Scozz6ui sarebhe molto ayvan- 
taggioso‘ per il Rd, poiché la guerra, diventarebbe nationale, et in questo, 
modo potrebbe S. M® sostenerla 14 dove, quando fosse particolare, gl’ 
Olandesi per -conditione del matrimonio faranno partiali a difendere 
Tautorita Regik.’ Rossetti Yo Barberini, Jan. &, Ro. Transcripts, | 
* Giustinian to the Doge, Jan. 4, Ven. Transcripts, Rossetti to Bar- 
berini, Jan. 15, R. O. Transcripts. 
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Some time would elapse before an answer could 
be received from Rome, or the question of peace or 


“war with the Scots could.be finally determined. The 


possibility that Parliament might demand the dis- 
missal of Rossetti drove Henrietta Maria to open a 
negotiation with some of the leading members of 
both Houses. She had some hope that they would 
be ready to please her in opposing the agitation for 
the removal of the Papal: Agent, because she knew 
that they were anxious to remain on godd terms with 
France, and she believed that the new French am- 
bassador, who was expected shortly to arrive in suc- 
cession to Belliévre, would bring instructions to insist 
that her intercourse with the Pope should not be 
disturbed.! The Queen’s overtures were shortly fol- 
lowed by rumours of impending official changes.” 
Cottington, anxious to escape from the storm, was 
ready to surrender the Chancellorship of the -Ex- 
chequer and the Mastership of the Court of Wards. 
The simple-minded Juxon would certainly not cling 
to the Lord Treasurer’s staff; and the vacancies thus 
made might be filled with some of the lords who had 
hitherto taken part against the Crown. The rumours 
thus raised died away almost as soon as they were 
heard of. There is nothing to induce the belief that 
any serious concession to the popular demands was 
intended. No doubt the persons to whom applica- 
tion was made refused to make any promise about 
Rossetti, and for the present the negotiations came to 
an end. 

. The hope that the English Parliament would 


} Rossetti to Barberini, Jan. 3, R. O. Transcripts. 

2 The first mention. of these proposed changes which I have met with 
is in Salvetti’s Newsletter of Jan. 23, As this contains a -week’s news, 
the rumour may have sprung up on any day between the 8th and the 
15th, . . 


THE SCOTTISH CLAIMS. 


quarrel with the Scots was next in order. On the 
tath the Scottish demands were formally announced 
to the two Houses by the special direction of the 
King. It is no wonder that he counted on the pro- 
vocation which they would give. The Scots reckoned 
their expenses in the late war at 785,628/. -Of this 
they were willing fo put 271,5d0l. out of account. 
Of the remainder, or 514,128/., they offered to bear 
as much ‘as the Parliament should find reasonable 
or us able.’ The claims thus made did not take ac- 
count of the now considerable sum due for the 
maintenance of their army, which had been accruing 
since the signature of the Treaty of Ripon at the rate 
of 850l. aday. The claim of the Scots on this head 
had now been running on for many weeks, and was 
likely to run on for many more. Such a demand 
was sufficiently startling; but in the face of the 
known sentiments of the King it was impossible to 
reject it. Bristol, as a Commissioner, had fought 
hard against it. ‘When the Scots,” he said in an- 
nouncing their resolution to the Houses, “made this 
vast proposition, it startled me to think what a dis- 
honour was fallen upon this ancient and renowned 
' Borough's Notes, Harl.* MSS, ccelvii. 50. D'Bwes's Diary, Hari. 
MSS. clxii. 140, Baillie,i. 289. It is seldom indeed that any complaint 
has to be made of Mr. David Laing’s editing, but he has here made Baillie 
write pure nonsense. In his edition the passage runs 2 ‘The particular compt 
waa given with the demand: a scrole of two hund#ed and fiftie thousand 
pound sterling, which we putt out of compt, five hundred and fourteen 
thousend pound [Scots} whereof ye offered to bear ourself such a proportion 
as the Parliament should find reasonable or us able.’ I would suggest the~ 
following changes. ‘ A scroll of 250,000!. sterling which we put out of 
compt [and] 514,000/., whereof we offered,’ &e. This agrees with 
Borough’s notes, which it should be remembered Mr. Laing had not seen, 
Since this was written I have seen.tMe full account in the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library (33, 4,6). The exact aum put out of account must 


be the 271,500%, there charged on general losses. The claim made is 
given, as I had supposed, in pounds sterling. 
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nation; but when I considered that this dishonour 
fell upon us by the improvidence and evil counsels of 
certain bad instruments, who had reduced his royal 
Majesty and this kingdom to these straits, I well hoped 
the shame and part of the loss would fall upon them.” ! 

On the 23rd the Scottish demands were taken into 
consideration by the Commons. There was much 
difference of opinion. The Scots had many enemies 
in the House. Some of these suggested that they 
should have nothing till they had left England? 
Others thought that the money needed to pay them 
should be raised out of the estates of the incendiaries. 
In the end it was voted in general terms that a 
friendly assistance should be given, though the 
amount of it and the mode in which it was to be 
raised were left to future discussion.? 

If the English Commons were not likely to quarrel 
with the Scots, neither were the Dutch likely to serve 
Charles as he expected to be served. On the roth 
he announced to their ambassadors that he was ready 
to accept their demand for the Princess Mary instead 
of the Princess Elizabeth. He hoped that the mar- 
riage treaty might be accompanied by a political 
alliance between the two States. It is true that he 
spoke of this alliance as one which was to be directed 
against Spain, but there can be little doubt that his 
thoughts were travelling in another direction. “ Our 
eldest daughter,” said the Queen, it may well be be- 


‘lieved with her most winning: smile, “ deserves somer 


- thing more than her younger sister.” 


The question was referred to Commissioners ap- 


! D'Ewes's Diary; Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 140. 

2 ¥t is not unknown,’ the Scotch Commissioners had written on the 
13th, ‘what desperate desires and miserable hopes our adversaries have 
conceived of a breach upon this article.’ Adv. Libr, Edin. 33, 4, 6. 

3 ¢. Ji. 71. D'Ewes's Diary, Har. MSS. elzii, fol. 158, 


THE DUTCH MARRIAGE TREATY, 


pointed to draw up the marriage treaty. The Dutch- 
men expressed their readiness to treat of a political 
alliance as soon as the articles of marriage were 
agreed on. But they intimated that, in their opinion, 
such an alliance would be of little use unless the 
King came to a good understanding with his Parlia- 
ment. 

The marriage treaty was quickly settled. The 
only question at issue related to the time at which 
the youthful bride was to be transmitted to Holland. 
Charles withdrew a demand, on which he had insisted 
the year before, that his daughter should be allowed 
the use of the ceremonies of the Church of England. 
“Tt may be,” said one of the English Commissioners, 
“that in three months there will be no such cere- 
monies here.” ! 

Whilst every hope which the King had formed of 
external assistance was thus failing him, the Commons 
were showing no signs of flinching. The Bill for 
Annual Parliaments, indeed, when it emerged from 
Committee, had been subjected to considerable modi- 
fications, partly perhaps in consequence of the know- 
ledge that it was threatened with some opposition in 
the Upper House.? It was now a Bill not for Annual 
but for Triennial Parliaments. The old statutes of 
the reign of Edward IIL, which enacted that Parlia- 
ment should meet once a year, wefe indeed recited 
in the preamble. But the machinery by which elec- 
tions were to be held without authority from the 
Crown was not to be called into existence until the 
sittings of the Houses had been intermitted for three 
years. On the 2oth the Bill was sent up to the Lords. 


? The Dutch Ambassadors to the Prince of Orange, ¥2-"7, Groen Van 
Prinsterer, Ser. 2, iii. 330. . 
? Giustinian to the Doge, Jan. Jy 3, Ven. Transcripts, 
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It was accompanied by a Bill granting four subsidies 
to be specially applied to the relief of the armies in 
the North. 

One concession at least Charles was ready to make, 
and it was one which at any other time would have 
been received with gratitude. On the 14th Finch 
was formally impeached. On the 15th the King 
announced that from henceforth the Judges should 
hold office on good behaviour and no longer, as had 
been too often the case in his reign, at the good plea- 
sure of the Crown. The place of Lord Keeper was 
now vacant, and if Charles-had really been anxious 
to come to an understanding with Parliament he 
would have seized the opportunity of appointing 
some lawyer who shared the popular feeling. The 
man whom he selected was Lyttelton ; and Lyttelton, 
amiable as he was, had pleaded vigorously against 
Hampden in the case of ship money. To Charles he 
brought little advantage. He was personally brave, 
but politically timid. He fell ill shortly after his 
appointment; and if there had been any expectation 
that his great legal. knowledge would be turned to 
good account when he was called on as Lord Keeper 
to preside on Strafford’s trial, that expectation was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Bankes, who had taken part with Lyttelton in 
pleading against Hampden, succeeded Lyttelton as 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Heath received 


a Puisne Judgeship which happened to be vacant. As 

one who had been driven from the Bench as not 

sufficiently pliant in the days of Charles’s unquestioned 

power, he might have had some hold on the public 

sympathy. But he was known to have been one of 

the staunchest upholders of the prerogative in its most 
leg Fuwm 6K Jiw rah 


LEGAL APPOINTMEN'S. 


exalted claims, and he had taken a leading part in 
those proceedings which sent Eliot to his glorious 
death in prison. The Attorney-Generalship was given 
to Sir Edward Herbert. 

The strangest of all appointments was that of 
Oliver St. John as Solicitor-General.! If he had been 
placed in a position of real authority, his name would 
have served as a sign that Charles at least wished 
to appear desirous of approximating to the popular 
party. A Solicitor-General, as all men knew, had no 
real authority. He had a lucrative post, and Charles 
seems to have thought that he could win over many 
of his opponents by placing them in lucrative posts. 
On this occasion the attempt failed, as it deserved. 
St. John remained as staunch to his principles as he 
had been before. 

Before St. John assumed his new office, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing his contention in the ship 
money case adopted by the House of Lords. On the 
2oth they passed a series of resolutions condemning 
the impost as illegal. 

If Lords and Commons were of one mind on 
the question of ship money, they were also of one 
mind on another point in which modern feeling would 
be distinctly against them. It is sometimes said that 
the distrust of the Catholics was a weakness inherent 
in a Puritan House of Commons, and that even there 
it would not have been very active but for the 
machinations of Pym and his associates. Those who 
hold this view can have paid little attention to the 
journals of the House of Lords. On the 21st John 
Goodman, a priest, who was specially obnoxious as a 
convert from Protestantism, and perhaps, too, as a 


* Croke’s Reports, Car. 600. Foss (Ltves of the Judges, vi. 347) gives 
the date arranagonely as the :8th_ 
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brother of the obnoxious Bishop of Gloucester, was 
condemned to death under the bloody laws of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Rossetti, as soon as he heard what had 
taken place, applied to the Queen, and the Queen told 
the sad story to her husband. “If he is only con- 
demned for being a priest,” said Charles, “I will 
assure you he shall not die.” The next morning he 
sent him a reprieve. 

To show mercy to a priest was unfortunately 
to rouse the indignation of all good Protestants. 
The Queen, too, had herself contributed something to 
the violence of the storm which followed on this 
act of mercy. It must have been known to many in 
both Houses that some, at least, of the Parliamentary 
leaders had recently been tempted with offers of pro- 
motion to support the continuance of that residence 
of a Papal Agent at the Queen’s court, which had 
made it the centre of a permanent intrigue against 
the Parliamentary constitution of England. 

The first outery did not arise in either of the. 
Houses. The City had been making preparations to - 
lend a further sum of 60,000/. On the morning of 
the 23rd Pennington announced that, in consequence 
of Goodman’s reprieve and of other suspicious: cir- 
cumstances, the City had decided to lend nothing. 
The Commons at once: answered to the touch, and 
called on the Lords to join them in demanding the 
execution of the condémned priest. 

Charles determined, for the first time since the 
meeting of Parliament, to intervene in person. He 
sent for both Houses to appear before him at White- 
hall in the afternoon. He had other matters besides 
this affair of Goodman on which he wished to address 
them. Since the London petition against the Bishops 
had been presented, its principles had been acted on 
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in the City. That petition asked that Episcopacy CH&F. 
might be destroyed ‘root and branch,’ and the ‘root —— 


and branch party,’ as it was afterwards called, showed Jin s 


signs of increasing vigour. On the 1 3th a petition ang 
was presented to the Commons from Kent, praying ang 
that ‘the hierarchical power might be totally ab- 
rogated.’ Another followed from Essex in much the 

game strain. The clergy did not as yet go quite so 

far. Some Suffolk ministers asked merely for ‘some 

relief from their present burdens,’ and another more 
general petition presented by Sir Robert Harley, and Jan. 23 
signed by about a thousand ministers, asked for a 
complete reformation of the government of the 
Bishops." 

The movement against the Bishops was at the ), Ja 
same time a movement against the worship en- mresinthe 
sas : churches. 
joined in the Prayer Book. In some London 
churches, as soon as the minister began to read 
the service, the congregation struck up a psalm to 
drown his voice. In others the rails were pulled 
down and the Communion Table carried off to the 
centre of the church. A congregation of Separatists, Separatists 
which had been in the habit of meeting in secret in one 
Deadman’s Place in Southwark ever since 1621, was _ 
interrdpted at a devotional meeting. Some of its 
mem ‘were hurried to prison, and brought before 

House of Lords. They refused to engage to 
attend their parish churches. They said that they 
were only bound to obey the King in civil matters. 
If an Act of Parliament ordered them to go to church, 
it was invalid, as having been made by the Bishops. 
The Lords dismissed the men with a reprimand, but _ Jan. 16. 


; : ‘ The Lords 
they issued an order which was intended to stop the order on 


1 [’Ewes's Diary, Jan. 13, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 142. Rushw. iv. 
135, 152, Tho Essex petition is printed in Rushworth with a wrong date. 
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cuar. disorders in public worship for the future. Divine 

—~~ service was to be performed everywhere in the 

1641. 

publi wor Churches according to law. No rites and ceremonies 
not so authorised, and in themselves likely to give 
offence, were to be introduced. The order was not 
free from ambiguity, but it was probably intended to 
place the ceremonies of the Church on the footing of 
Williams's decision in the case of the Communion 
Table at Grantham.* 

Jan. 17. On the following Sunday three or four of the 
peers, Saye and Brooke being probably amongst 
them, appeared amongst the Separatists in Deadman’s 
Place, seemed interested in all that they saw and 
heard, and contributed liberally to the collection 
made for the poor? 

ree 24 Such was the state of affairs when the King 

speech, “received the Houses at Whitehall. He began by 
complaining of the slow pace at which business’ had 
been moving at a time when there were still two armies 
in the very bosom of the kingdom, and when the navy 
and the coast fortifications were falling into decay for 
want of money. Then he spoke of the distractions 
which had impeded the course of government. He 
knew that Parliament was not to blame, but there 
were some men who ‘ put no difference betwixt refor- 
mation and alteration of government.’ Divine service 
had been ‘irreverently interrupted, petitions tumul- 
tuously given,’ and much of his ‘revenue detained or 
~ disputed.’ 

He was ready, he said, to clear the way to a better 
state of things. He was prepared to concur in the 
reformation of ‘all innovations in the Church and 
Commonwealth.’ ‘All courts of justice should be 


1 7. J. iv. 133. Batilie,i. 293. 
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regulated according to law,’ and ‘all matters of 
religion and government’ reduced to ‘what they —>-— 
were in the purest times of. Queen. Elizabeth’s days.’ 
Any source of revenue which proved to be illegal 
or oppressive he was ready to abandon without hesi- 
tation. 

Coming to particulars he announced that he would 
assent to a Bill to take from the Bishops any temporal 
authority which was injurious to the State, but that 
he would never agree to deprive them of their votes 
in the House of Lords. Their right to this was so 
ancient that it might be held to be amongst the 
fundamental institutions of the realm. 

On the Triennial Bill he was no less decided. 
He would not part with the prerogative of sum- 
moning Parliaments at such times as he saw fit, 
which indeed was inseparable from the Crown. He 
had, however, a plan to propose, which he hoped 
would give satisfaction, and which would show how 
desirous he was to meet his people frequently in 
Parliament. He ended by saying that they would 
soon receive a. message from him on the subject of 
Goodman’s reprieve.! 

To penetrate with absolute certitude to the 
motives of any man is beyond our power. Yet it is 
not impossible that for the moment, at least, Charles 
meant all that he said. He might dally with his 
wife’s fantasies, but he had no real liking for them. 
He had no steady wish to see a Dutch army landed in 
England, or his throne supported by French threats 
uttered on the. invitation of the Pope. He had far 
rather that Parliament should enter into a discussion 
of its grievances in detail, and allow him beneficently 
to lend an ear to their complaints, rectifying all that 
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he saw to be amiss, and refusing to change anything 
that he conceived to be advantageous. 

Parliament, and more especially the Commons, 
felt instinctively that if Charles wished for the redress 
of grievances he did not wish it with his whole heart. 
It was useless to tell them that he was ready to 
return to the Church system of Elizabeth. They 
knew that in the days of his unquestioned power, 
he had professed to be following in the steps of 
Elizabeth, and that there was nothing to show that 
he meant to interpret her system otherwise than he 
had interpreted it then. 

Unfortunately for Charles, the power of carrying 
conviction was altogether wanting to him. Actions, 
not words, were needed for that. What a nation 
looks for in such days of trial is the firm hand of a 
leader who, sympathising with its desires and even 
with its prejudices; can guide it with the moderation 
of conscious strength. _ Charles could offer no such 
rallying point. His speech was composed partly of 
negations, partly of vague and uncertain invitations 
to others to act. If he were to rule the storm which 
he had evoked, he should have directed his ministers 
to introduce a Bill of Church Reform into the House 


“of Commons, and have shown at the same time that 


he was ready to bow to any true expression of the 
national will. This was what Elizabeth would 
have done, in whose steps he expressed his deter- 
mination to walk. He did nothing of the kind. 
Like the unskilful boxer to whom the Athenian 
orator compared his countrymen in the days of their 
decline, he was ever attempting to parry the blows 
aimed at him, never venturing to plant a skilful blow ° 
in return. 

It was inevitable that Charles’s speech should be 
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taken by advocates of a large Church Reform as con- CHAP. 


taining a meaning more opposed to their wishes than sacra 
its expressions would literally bear. Between him Pens 


and them no understanding was possible. “ This ec oe 
speech,” wrote D’Ewes in that inestimable diary in this speech. 
which he has preserved so much of the words and 

acts of this famous Parliament, “ filled most of us with 

sad apprehensions of future evils, in case his Majesty 

should be irremovably fixed to uphold the Bishops in 

their wealth, pride, and tyranny.”! The feeling found The Catho- 
expression in a request for a conference with the baton 2 
Lords, and an order to Sir John Wintour, the ve investi- 
Queen’s secretary, Sir Kenelm Digby, Walter Mon- a 
tague, and two other Catholic gentlemen to give an 
account of their part in the collection of the con- 
tribution from the Catholics in support of the King’s 

army in 1639.” The ill-feeling was not allayed by a mgs. 
message from the King justifying the reprieve of offers to 


Goodman, and offering merely to banish him from Goodman. 
England. In regarding the action of the Catholics anes, 
with alarm both Houses were of one mind. The execution 
Lords concurred with the Commons in asking the ee 
King to put the Recusancy laws in execution, and to 
begin by sending Goodman to the cruel death of a 
traitor. : 
Charles knew how much was at stake in the | Jan. oa 

démand for Goodman’s execution. If he did not aesagainst 
stand firm here, how would he be able to stand firm ***"™* 
when Strafford’s head should be asked for? On the ~ 
28th the detailed charges against the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant were brought up by Pym from the Committee 
which had been appointed to prepare them. To 
Strafford the appearance of these lengthy articles 

1 D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. fol. 164. 
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conveyed a sense of relief. “I thank God, my lord,” 
he wrote to Ormond, “TI see nothing capital in their 
charge, nor any other thing which I am not able to 
answer as becomes an honest man.” } 

Elaborate as the articles were, there was one . 
thought which overtopped them all. The belief that 
Strafford had planned the introduction of an Irish 
army to overpower resistance in England was drag- 
ging him down to his destruction. Every piece of 
evidence which gave the slightest authority to this 
belief was eagerly caught at. The day after the 
articles were read in the House, a member stated 
that the Catholic Earl of Worcester and his son Lord 
Herbert had in the preceding year? received commis- 
sions authorising them to levy forces in those shires 
on either side of the Welsh border in which the in- 
fluence of their house was predominant; and that Sir 
Percy Herbert, the Catholic son of Lord Powis, had 
been gathering corn, and had removed powder and 
munitions from the county magazine. It was easy 
to connect these levies with a supposed intention of 
landing Strafford’s army in Wales. 

On the following day the articles against Strafford 
were put to the votein the House. As soon as the first 


“was read Sir John Strangways asked by what witnesses 


it had bzen substantiated, and Sir Guy Palmes 
seconded his demand for areply. They were told that 
the House must be content to leave such matters to 
the Committee. When the question was put, more 
than a third of the members present remained silent. 
The Speaker told them that every one was bound to 
say either Aye or No; ‘after which,’ writes D’Ewes, 


1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 176. Strafford to Ormond, 
Feb. 3, Carte’s Ormond, ¥. 245. 
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‘the Ayes were many and loud.’ The remaining 
articles were then voted and transmitted to the 
Lords. : 

Slight as the indication of feeling was, it gave 
evidence that the unanimity with which the Com- 
mons had hitherto proceeded, might not last for 
ever. Even if Charles had been capable of profiting 
by this position of affairs he would have been sadly 
hampered by the Catholic surroundings of the Queen. 
Henrietta Maria was violently annoyed by the late 
action of Parliament in demanding Goodman’s exe- 
cution and the expulsion of Rossetti, and by the sum- 
mons issued to her secretary and her favourite com- 
panions to give an account of themselves before the 
House of Commons. She suddenly discovered that 
the English climate was injurious to her health, and 
that she was in danger of falling into a consumption. 
It would therefore be necessary for her to visit 
France in April. Preparations for her journey were 
ostentatiously made. 

Doubtless it was not mere vexation which brought 
the Queen to this resolve. Before April came she 
might expect an answer to her application to Rome, 
and she probably hoped that the result would be the 
direct intervention of the French Government on her 
behalf. She may very well have judged it more 
prudent to be absent from England when that inter- 
vention took shape. If such were her thoughts, she 
little knew Richelieu. The Cardinal, by whom France 
was ruled, cared nothing for the family relationships 
of his master, nothing even for the interests of his 
church when they clashed with those of his country. 
Instead of despatching a new ambassador to threaten 
violence on behalf of the Catholics, he instructed 

' D'Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. elzii., fol. 182, 
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Montreuil to enter into communications with the 
‘popular party, and to explain that it would be agree- 


- able to France if Rossetti were allowed to remain. 


. Holland, who'was in opposition to the Court, simply 
because he had not latterly partaken sufficiently of 
its favours, answered that he would do all that Jay in 
his power'to forward the Cardinal’s wishes. It was 
not to be expected that Richelieu would entangle 
himself for Rossetti’s sake in English political strife.! 
In the terror which was engendered by mutual 
distrust, Charles and the Commons were alike look:. 
ing about them for support. The.Commons had the 
advantage in their firmer grasp on the actual con-— 
ditions under which the ‘struggle was to be con- 
ducted. On February 3 they voted that 300,0001. 
should be given to the Scots under the name of a 
Brotherly Assistance. With this the Scottish Com- 
missioners were completely satisfied, and ali chance of 
breach between the two kingdoms came to an end.? 
Charles took the hint. As he had often done 


throwsover . 
theCathe- before, he threw over the Catholics. He announced 


lics, 


that Goodman should be left to the judgment of 
the Houses, though he hoped that they would re- 
member that severity towards Catholics in England 
‘ would probably lead to severity towards Protestants, 
in the Catholic States on the Continent. A procla- 
mation should be issued ordering all priests to leave 
England within a month on pain of being proceeded 
against according to law. As to Rossetti, he was in 
England to maintain the personal correspondence be- ° 


* Montreuil’s Despatches, - >, Feb 4, Bibl. Nat. Fr. 15,995, fol, 183, 
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tween the Queen and the Pope, which was warranted 
by her marriage treaty, as being necessary to the full 
liberty of her conscience. Nevertheless, she was pre- 
pared to dismiss him within a convenient time.! 
_ The Commons took no further interest in Good- 
. man’s fate. He was allowed to remain unmolested 
in prison. It was not merely the death of one par- 
ticular priest that had been the object of so much 
clamour. The resentment of Parliament had been 
roused by the notorious connection of the Queen’s 
court with intrigues which were the more terrible to 
the imagination because they were shrouded in 
“mystery. The day after the King’s message had been 
delivered, the Queen sent a communication to the 
Commons. Her project of visiting France had not 
been received with favour even by her own coun- 
sellors. The Protestant Henry Jermyn and the 
Catholic ‘Walter Montague agreed in preferring an 
easy life at Somerset House to the uncertainties of 
exile. Jermyn’s father, Sir Thomas, was therefore 
commissioned to inform the House of the Queen’s 
earnest desire to establish a good understanding be- 
tween her husband and his subjects, and to plead her 
ignorance of the law in palliation of any illegality 
which she might inadvertently have committed? 
‘The Commons were not much inclined to consider 
this message as more serious than it really was. When 
Jermyn finished there was a long silence. Some mem- 
bers then urged that they should proceed to the 
business of the day without taking any notice of it. A 
proposal made by Lord Digby to ask J ermyn to return 
thanks to the Queen was coldly received ; though, in 
order to save appearances, it was at last adopted. 
» L. J.iv. 151, D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiy. fol. 112, 
* Rushw. iv. 129. D’Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS, clxii, fol. 176, 
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Another proposal that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to draw up formal thanks to-her received no - 
support.! ‘The possibility of an understanding between 
the King and the Commons seemed to be farther off 
than ever. Nor could Charles find comfort in the 
action of the Lords. On the 5th the Triennial Bill 
was read a third time by the Peers. Both Houses, of 
one mind in attacking the influence of the Catholics 
at Court, were also of one mind in, their determina- 
tion that from henceforth the King should carry on 


_ the Government in compliance with the wishes of, 


The Chureh 
question, 


Parliament. - 

If it had been possible for Charles to throw him- 
self frankly upon his subjects, he would probably 
soon have found himself once more a force in Eng- 
land. The Church question was pressing for a solu- 
tion, and the unanimity which had characterised the 
nation in its outburst of anger against the Laudian 
coercion was not likely to be maintained now that 
Laud’s authority was at an end. The lawyers and 
the country gentlemen were indeed firmly resolved 
that the authority of the bishops must -be seriously 
curtailed, and that, if they were to continue to exist, 
they must be brought under subjection to Parlia- 
mentary law. But when this was once settled, another 
question equally urgent was certain to arise. A large 
number of theorists, gaining strength from the hatred 
which the bishops had drawn upon themselves, ar- 
gued that Episcopacy was anti-Christian. A smaller 
number of theorists argued that Episcopacy was of 
Divine institution. To the mass of men it was a 
mere matter of convenience. To the bulk of-religious 
men, or of men who, without being supereminently 
religious, were under the influence of religion, it mat- 

1 Dii-wes's Diary, Harl. MSS, elxii.fol. 197. 
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tered inuch more how the worship of the Church 
was conducted than how the clergy were governed. 
Laud had roused all the old dislike of the forms of 
the. Church into new life. There was eager and 
bitter criticism of the Prayer Book abroad, and there 
was a large number of the population of the towns 
which would have cast out the Prayer Book alto- 
gether. - Such could never have been the aim of the 
people as a whole. The new changes imposed by 
Laud, the removal of the Communion Table to the east 
end, the enforcement of bowing when the name of 
Jesus was pronounced, the compulsory abstinence from 
work on Saints’ days must be of necessity abandoned. 
But the majority—in. all probability the large majo- 
rity—of Englishmen wanted no more than this. There 
were thousands to whom the old familiar words of 
the Prayer Book were very dear, and to whom its 
lofty piety and restrained emotion had long served 
as the sustenance of their spiritual lives. It was to 
this feeling that Bishop Hall now appealed. His 
Humble Remonstrance for Liturgy and Episcopacy 
appeared in the last week in January. Its very title 
was in itself significant. The question what was to 
be the Liturgy of the Church had taken a prece- 
dence over the question of Episcopacy which he had 
not conceded to it in the preceding year. No doubt 
he argued warmly now as then on -behalf of the 
Divine authority of bishops. But his main conten- 
tion was in favour of the excellence of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of its adaptability to every 
mood of Christian devotion. He admitted that some 
things might call for a reformation ; but, when exist- 
ing grievances had been redressed, the ancient build- 
ing might well be left with all its fair proportions 
unimpaired. No wonder Charles liked the book well, 
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No wonder, too, that those who were bent on establish- 
ing Presbyterianism in England held that all others 
pitied it ‘as a most poor piece.’ } 

If Episcopacy in its actual form found few sup- 
porters in England, Presbyterianism was not without 
its enemies. Though many minds had received a 
strong Puritan impress from the ecclesiastical domi- 
nation of the past years, there were others scarcely 
less numerous which were filled with a distrust of the 
government of ecclesiastics in any form whatever, 
and who thought that the yoke of a popular clergy 
was likely to be far harder than the yoke of an 
unpopular clergy had ever been. In the House of 
Commons this distrust of Presbyterianism was widely 
spread. It found expression especially in three men, 
in Hyde, in Falkland, and in Digby, the lawyer, the 
scholar, and the gentleman. ; 

Hyde was taking no mean part in the work of 
cutting away the extraordinary powers which had 
been acquired by the Crown since the accession of 
the House of Tudor. He was zealous with more than 
ordinary zeal to establish the supremacy of the law. 
But with him the supremacy of the law was almost 
equivalent to the supremacy of lawyers. He fully 
shared in the contempt which is always felt by the 
members of a learned profession for those who are 
outside its pale. He had no idea that sovereignty, 
when once taken away from a king, must be trans- 
ferred to a nation. He had no sympathy with Pym’s 
trust in the supremacy of the House of Commons. 
Being himself without strong passions, he never took 
account of the existence of strong passion in others. 
The Church of his ideal was one in which there would 
be no enthusiasm and no fanaticism, no zeal of any 


HYDE, FALKLAND, AND DIGBY. 


kind to break up the smooth ease of existence. He 
loved the services of the Church, but he loved them 
rather because they were decorous than because they 
were expressive of spiritual emotion. 

Far nobler, if also far weaker, was the character 
of his friend Falkland. Falkland saw, before Milton 
saw it, that new Presbyter would be but old priest 
writ large. He feared lest intellectual liberty would 
suffer from the new Church government as it had 
suffered from the old. : 

In some respects Lord Digby, Bristol’s son and 
heir, stood nearer to Falkland than to Hyde. But his 
distrust of Presbyterianism was rather the feeling of 
the polished gertleman versed in the ways of society 
than that of the truth-seeking student. Possessed of 
every quality which lifts a man to success except dis- 
cretion, he looked down with the scorn of conscious 
power upon the sophisms which passed muster in a 
popular creed. His versatility and lack of principle 
made him easily the dupe of flattery, and the most 
brilliant of living Englishmen ended a long career with- 
out attaching his name to any single permanent result 
either for good or for evil. There can be little doubt 
that the Queen had already gained him over. At the 
opening of the Parliament he had cried out as loudly 
as any one against the iniquities of the Government. 
Tn the late debate on the Queen’s message it had been 
his voice which had asked that formal thanks might 
be returned to her for the friendly assurances which 
she had given. 

On February 8 the most momentous debate of 
these months was opened in the Commons. Formally 
the question at issue was whether the London peti- 
tion, which asked for the abolition of Episcopacy, 
should be sent to a Committee as well as the ministers’ 
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petition which asked only that the bishops might be 
restrained by certain defined-rules. 

The debate was opened by Rudyerd. He argued 
in favour of a scheme of limited Episcopacy, accord- 
ing to which the bishop, being excluded from poli- 
tical functions, would be bound in ecclesiastical matters 
of importance to take the advice of a certain number 
of the clergy of his diocese. Then Digby followed. 
No one, he said, was more ready than he to join in 
clipping the prelates’ wings, but he could not join in 
their extirpation. The secret of his displeasure was 
not long concealed. He poured out his contempt on 
the 15,000 citizens who had signed the London peti- 
tion, as well as on the petition itself. He spoke of it 
ag a comet with a terrible tail pointing towards the 
north. “Let me recal to your mind,” he said, “the 
manner of its delivery, and I am confident there is 
no man of judgment that will think it fit for a Parlia- 
ment under a monarchy to give countenance to irre- 
gular and tumultuous assemblies of people, be it for 
never so good an end.” The petition itself, he de- 
clared, was filled with expressions of undeniable harsh- 
ness, and its conclusion was altogether illogical. It 
argued that because’ Episcopacy had been abused, its 
use must be taken away. Parliament might make a 
law to regulate Church government, but it was mere 
presumption for those who were outside Parliament 
to petition against a law actually in force. 

Having thus assailed the petitioners, Digby turned 
round upon the bishops. “ Methinks,” he said, “the 
vengeance of the prelates hath been so layed, as if it. 
were meant no generation, no degree, no complexion of 


» Rushw. iv. 183. There are short notes of the debate in D’Ewes's 
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mankind could escape it.. . . Was there a man of nice 
and tender conscience? Him they afflicted with scandal, 
. . . imposing on him those things as necessary which 
they themselves knew to be but indifferent. Was there 
a man of a legal conscience that made the establish- 
ment by law the measure of his religion? Him they 
have nettled with innovations, with fresh introductions 
to Popery. . . . Was there a man that durst mutter 
against their insolencies? He may inquire for his 
‘lugs ;’ they have been within the bishops’ visitation, 
as if they would not only derive their brandishment 
of the spiritual sword from St. Peter, but of the mate- 
rial one too, and the right to cut off ears. For my 
part I profess I am so enflamed with the sense of 
them, that I find myself ready to cry out with the 
loudest of the 15,000, ‘Down with them! down 
with them!’ even unto the ground.” 

Other considerations held him back. It was im. 
possible that institutions which had existed since the 
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time of the Apostles could have in them ‘such a _ 


close devil’ that no power could ‘ exorcise’ it, or ‘no 
law restrain’ it. He was much deceived ‘if trien- 
nial Parliaments would not be a circle able to keep 
many a worse devil in order.’ He knew of no other 
government which might not prove subject to ‘as 
great or greater inconveniences than a limited Epis- 
copacy.’ Then, pointing his meaning still more plainly, 
he expressed his firm belief that monarchy could not 
stand with the government of Presbyterian assemblies. 
Assemblies would be sure to claim the right of ex- 


communicating kings; ‘and if a king,’ he ended by 


saying, ‘chance to be delivered over to Satan, judge 
whether men are likely to care much what becomes 
of him next.’ 

_ Falkland followed in a higher strain. He dwelt 
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more on the effect of Laud’s exercise of power on 
thought than on its effect upon persons. He told how 
preaching had been discouraged; how the King’s 
declaration, whilst ostensibily imposing silence on 
both parties, had been used to silence one; how the 
divine right of bishops, the sacredness of the clergy, 
and the sacrilege of impropriations had been ‘the 
most frequent subjects even in the most sacred 
auditories.”’ Some of the bishops—Montague was 
doubtless in his thoughts—had so industriously la- 
boured to deduce themselves from Rome, that they 
had ‘given great suspicion that in gratitude they’ 
desired ‘to return thither, or at least to meet it half 
way.’ “Some,” he then said, “have evidently la- 
boured to bring in an English, though not a Roman, 
Popery ; I mean not only the outside and dress of it, 
but equally absolute, a blind dependence of the peo- 
ple upon the clergy, and of the clergy upon them- 
selves; and have opposed the Papacy beyond the 
seas that they might settle one beyond the water.” 
“Nay,” he added, with bitter reference to Bishop 
Goodman, “common fame is more than ordinarily 
false if none of them have found a way to reconcile 
the opinions of Rome to the preferments of England ; 
and to be so absolutely, directly, and cordially Papists, 
that it is all that 1,500/. a year can do to keep them 
from confessing it.” 

With all this, and with much more than this, 
Falkland could see no necessity for the abolition of 
Episcopacy. Let all laws be repealed which em- 
powered them to persecute, and let no ceremonies 
which any number counts unlawful, and no man 
counts. necessary, against the rules of policy and St. 
Paul be imposed wpon them. “Since, therefore,” he 
said, ““we are to make new rules, and be infallibly 
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certain of a triennial Parliament to see those rules 
observed as strictly as they are made, and to increase 
or change them upon all occasions, we shall have no 
reason to fear any innovation from their tyranny, or 
to doubt any defect in the discharge of their duty. 
I am as confident they will not dare either ordain, 
suspend, silence, excommunicate, or deprive, other- 
wise than we would have them.”! 

It was with the sure instinct of a true debater 
that Nathaniel Fiennes, Lord Saye’s second son, re- 
plied to Digby and not to Falkland. That ecstatic 
vision of a Liberal Church, where no ceremonies were 
enforced which were unpalatable to any considerable 
number of the population, had no hold on the actual 
world around. In answer to Digby, Fiennes vindi- 
cated the right of petition, against the notion that 
the House of Commons was to stand apart from its 
constituents, and to legislate regardless of their 
wishes. Going over once more the long catalogue 
of the oppressions inflicted by the bishops, Fiennes 
traced the mischief, as Bacon had traced it betore, 
to the fact that bishops had acted despotically and 
alone. Assemblies, he thought, were not so adverse 
to monarchy as they appeared to be. It did not, 
however, follow that the Presbyterian system must 
be introduced because Episcopacy was abolished. It 
might be that the Church would be most fitly 
governed by Commissioners appointed by the Crown.? 
Whatever might be the merit of this suggestion, 
there can be no doubt that Fiennes kept his eye 
more closely than Digby had done upon the stern 
fact that the bishops of that generation had not 


* Rushw, iv. 184, 

? It will be afterwards seen that the celebrated Root-and-Branch 
Bill, in its final shape, provided for the exercise of episcopal jurisdiction 
by lay Commissioners, 
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merely acted harshly to individual Englishmen, but 
had opposed themselves to the Parliamentary con- 
ception of government. ‘Until the ecclesiastical 
government,” said Fiennes, “be framed something 
of another twist, and be more assimilated to that of 
the Commonwealth, I fear the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment will be no good neighbour unto the civil, but 
will be still casting of its leaven into it, to reduce 
that also to a sole absolute and arbitrary way of pro- 
ceeding.” Nor was it the political constitution alone 
that was endangered. “A second and a great evil,” 
added Fiennes, “and of dangerous consequence in 
the sole and arbitrary power of bishops over their 
clergy is this, that they have by this means a power 
to place and displace the whole clergy of their dio- 
ceses at their pleasure; and this is such a power as, 
for my part, I had rather they had the like power over 
the estate and persons of all within their diocese ; for 
if I hold the one but at the will and pleasure of one 
man—I mean the ministry under which I must live 
—I can have but little, or at least no certain, joy or 
comfort in the other. But this is not all; for if they 
have such a power to mould the clergy of their dio- 
ceses according to their pleasure, we know what an 
influence they may have by them upon the people, 
and that in a short time they may bring them to 
such blindness, and so mould them also to their 
own wills, as that they may bring in what religion they 
please; nay, having put out our eyes as the Philis- 
tines did Samson’s, they may afterwards make us 
grind, and reduce us unto what slavery they please, 
either unto themselves, as formerly they have done, 
or unto others, as some of them lately have been 
forward enough to do.” Fiennes had yet more to 
say against the existing ecclesiastical system. He 


. FIENNES’S SPEECH. 


declared that excommunication had been degraded 
to a mere instrument for raising fees. In every re- 
spect the temporal part of the bishop’s office had 
eaten away the spiritual. Bishoprics, deaneries, and 
chapters were like useless trees in a wood. They 
hindered the more profitable timber from growing. 
It would be much better to supply their places with 
preaching ministers. In conclusion, he refrained 
from asking the House to abolish Episcopacy. He 
would be content if the Londoners’ petition were re- 
ferred to the Committee for its report.! 

On this ground the debate proceeded. Almost 
every member of note in the House, and very many 
who were of no note at all, rose to express an opinion 
on one side or the other. Pym and Hampden, St. 
John and Holles, the future leaders of the Parliamen- 


tary party, were all for the committal of the petition ; 


though Pym is reported to have said ‘ that he thought 
it was not the intention of the House to abolish either 
Episcopacy or the Book of Common Prayer, but to 
reform both wherein offence was given to the peo- 
ple’? Hyde and Culpepper, Selden, Hopton, and 
Waller, the Royalists of the days of the Grand Re- 
monstrance, followed Digby and Falkland. 

Slight as the difference might be between those 
who took opposite sides on that day, their parting 
gave the colour to English political life which has 
distinguished it ever since, and which has distin- 
guished every free government which has followed 
in the steps of our forefathers. It was the first day 
on which two parties stood opposed to one another 


1 Rushw. iv. 174. 

* Bagshaw, A Just Vindication, 1660 (518, i. 2). Bagshaw, who was 
at this time member for Southwark, speaks of Pymas ‘a gentleman with 
whom I had familiar acquaintance, and knew his mind ia that point.’ 
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in the House of Commons, not merely on some inci- 
dental question, but on a great principle of action 
which constituted a permanent bond between those 
who took one side or the other. How much this 
separation of Parliament into two bodies habitually 
acting together implied was little known then. For 
some little time it was only on one question that 
each group acted together at all. As that question 
rose into prominence it swallowed up all other ques- 
tions, and those who had taken their sides on this 
February 8 were found agreeing or differing on all 
other points as they had agreed or differed then. 

It is absurd to speak of the two parties which 
came into existence on that day as answering in any 
way to our present political divisions. It might seem 
at first, indeed, that no great political question was at 
issue at all. Both sides professed, and honestly pro- 
fessed, that they were in favour of that limitation of 
monarchy which was implied in the passing of the 
Triermial Bill into law. Both sides honestly professed 
that they wished the Church to be under restrictions 
imposed by Parliament. Even in purely ecclesiastical 
matters there was a large amount of agreement. 
Neither Fiennes nor Digby wished to see the bishops 
again in possession of the powers which they had 
hitherto wielded, or dreamed for an instant of ac- 
knowledging any divine right in their order. The 
difference between the two parties lay in this. The 
one wished to leave the work of teaching and of con- 
ducting religious worship to the ministers themselves, 
whilst assigning to lay authorities all coercive juris- 
diction. The other wished to retain the bishops as 
depositaries of coercive jurisdiction, whilst placing 
them strietly under the supervision of Parliament. 

Such: at least was the question ostensibly at issue. 


THE TWO PARTIES, 


If there had been no more than this between the 
parties, the question would doubtless have been 
settled one way or another without much more heart- 
burning than attends the settling of any complicated 
political difficulty in our own times. Both parties 
felt instinctively that the question before them was 
more than one of the arrangement of the manner in 


which coercive jurisdiction was to be exercised. It- 


was rather a question of influence. The possession 
of the pulpit brought with it the power of moulding 
the thoughts and habits of men, which can only be 
compared with the power of the press in modern 
times. That the clergy would be far more Puritan 
than they had been in the days of Laud was per- 
fectly evident. Even if Fiennes succeeded in estab- 
lishing a body of lay Commissioners to impose fines 
and imprisonment upon ecclesiastical offenders, or to 
decide testamentary or matrimonial causes, they would 
have no power whatever to withstand the vast current, 
of opinion which would be created by the Puritan 
clergy, and which would bear hardly upon those who 
by character, by position, or by intellect, were inclined 
to stand apart from the mass. To Pym and Fiennes 
the danger was an unreal one. Partly they were 
thiriking too much of combating the immediate evil 
before them io think at all of providing against an 
evil in the future, and partly they sympathised too 
strongly with the Puritan teaching to be anxious 
to provide for the case of those who disapproved 
of it. 

In some sort, therefore, the party which followed 
Digby and Falkland was groping about in search of 
a shelter against the oppressive monotony of a demo- 
cratic Church. But they neither took a true measure 
of the proportion of the mischiefs to be counteracted, 
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nor had they any clear conception of the fitting 
rémedy to be applied. The immediate work of the 
day was to give to the ecclesiastical institutions of 
the nation, as Fiennes said, another twist, to bring 
them into some tolerable harmony with the religious 
feeling of the greater part of the nation. The next 
thing to be done was to provide space and room 
enough for the free play of religious and social life 
outside the organisation of the majority. What was 
really needed was the proclamation of religious’ 
liberty. It was precisely the thing of which no man 
in the House had any conception. Those who came 
nearest to it, Falkland and Selden, cried out for the 
maintenance of bishops. Undoubtedly there are 
conditions under which bishops are much safer 
guardians of religious liberty than Presbyterian 
Assemblies are likely to be. It was hardly the mo- 
ment when this could be successfully alleged. The 
existing bishops, in all good conscience no doubt, 
had shown themselves strangely intolerant. Their 
warmest defenders asserted loudly that if they were 
to be retained at all they must be something very dif- 
ferent from anything that they had been in past years. 
What Falkland and Digby offered to the world was, 
not a set of living men qualified to guide the Church, 
but a mere suggestion that a set of men, who had 
conspicuously failed in guiding it with reasonable 
prudence, might gradually be replaced by others 
who would understand their duty better, though no 
one knew on what principle the bishops of the future 


- were likely to be selected. Pym’s followers asked for 


inquiry with a definite object in view. Digby and 
Falkland resisted inquiry, and had no definite plan 
of their own to offer. 

No doubt the defenders’ of Episcopacy spoke of 


WEAKNESS OF THE SUPPORTERS OF EPISCOPACY. 


Parliamentary and legal restrictions on the exercise 
of the office. But it needs little acquaintance wtth 
the world to know that no restrictions will make an 
efficient leader. It is better not to have a guide at 
all than to have one who is hampered at every turn, 
or who has no clear idea in what direction he wishes 
to go. The direction in which the new bishops were 
to go would depend very much upon the persons who 
had the selection of them. On this point, however, 
no new suggestion was made. There might be differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the bishops were the 
successors of the Apostles or not, as to whether they 
had been wise or foolish, self-seeking or self-denying. 
But it was impossible to deny that they had been the 
King’s nominees, and, for all that was said in the de- 
bate, it would appear that the defenders of Episco- 
pacy intended that they should remain the King’s 
nominees still. By this consideration the question 
was carried at once into the region of general politics. 
The supporters of Episcopacy would gradually be- 
come supporters of the independent authority of the 
Crown. They would become apt to overlook Charles’s 
faults, and to trust him more than he deserved to be 
trusted. Those, on the other hand, who wished to be 
quit of bishops, lest in retaining them in the Church 
they should be retaining influences bitterly hostile to 
the Parliamentary system which they wished to found, 
would only be confirmed in their distrust of a king to 
whom the bishops looked for support, and did not 
look in vain. 

That any decided resolution had been taken by 


the leaders of the party which associated itself with °° 


Fiennes on this question, beyond that required by the 
exigencies of the moment, is most improbable. Pym 
does not appear to have spoken at any length. He 
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sympathised to some extent with the root-and-branch 
poticy, and he had made up his mind that the institu- 
tions of Church and State must both receive another 
twist. The exact way in which this was to be ac- 
complished must depend upon the course of circum- 
stances, and especially upon the conduct of the King. 

When the debate was resumed the next day, 
Pennington stood up to vindicate the conduct of his 
coustituents. Those who had signed the petition, he 
said, were men of worth, and known integrity ; and if 
there were any mean men’s hands to it, yet, if they 
were honest men, there was no reason but their hands 
should be received. If pressure had been used, it 
would have been signed not by fifteen hundred but 
by fifteen times fifteen hundred. ‘ 

_ It was thus that the root-and-branch party took 
up the cause of the masses. It was not enough that 
the control over religion should be wrested from the 
King and the bishops to be handed over to the edu- 
cated classes, which alone found a place in the House of 
Commons. No wonder the prospect thus opened was 
disagreeable to those who were determined not to be 
dictated to by Laud, but who could see no reason 
why they should not themselves dictate to the artisans 
and peasants whom they despised. “If we make a 
parity in the Church,” said Sir John Strangways, 
“we must come to a parity in the Commonwealth. 
The bishops are one of the three estates of the king- 
dom, and have voice in Parliament.” In these few 
words Strangways had given voice to the strength 
and the weakness of his party. Large numbers of 
the country gentlemen who had shown a firm front to 
the aggressions of the Crown, who had resisted the 
payment of ship money, and who had risen up 
against Laud’s ecclesiastical system, had no sympathy 


THE EPISCOPALIAN PARTY. 


with Puritanism, especially when it took a popular 
form. From self-interest or principle, they held 
that government was for the few and not for the many, 
and that the mass of men, ignorant and immersed 
in the toils of life, were little capable of solving the 
intricate problems of politics and religion.! They 
thought with Shakspere— 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.- The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead. 
Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself. 
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* In the Cheshire petition against Presbytery, presented to the Lords 
on Feb, 27 (E. 163) various objections felt by laymen to the abolition of 
Episcopacy are well brought out. “We cannot but express our just 
fears that their desire is to introduce an absolute innovation of Presby- 
terial government, whereby we who are now governed by the Canon and 
Civil laws dispensed by twenty-six ordinaries, easily responsible to Par- 
liament for any deviation from the rule of law, conceive we should 
become exposed to the mere arbitrary government of a numerous Presby- 
tery, who, together with their ruling elders, will arise to near forty 
thousand Church governors, and with their adherents must needs bear so 
great a sway in the Commonweulth, that if future inconvenience shall be 
found in that Government, we humbly offer to consideration how these 
shall be reducible by Parliament, how consistent with a monarchy, and 
how dangerously conducible to an anarchy, which we have just cause to 
pray against, as fearing the consequences would prove the utter loss of 
learning and laws, which must necessarily produce an- extermination of 
nobility, gentry, and order, if not of religion.’ 

YoT, TF. ra 
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HAP. knew no reason,’ he said, ‘ of those suppositions and 
inferences which the gentleman had made.’ His look 
and tone were probably more irritating than his 
words. Cries of ‘To the bar!’ were heard from 
Strangways’ friends. Pym and Holles intervened, 
and he was allowed to finish his speech. “He re- 
peated that he did not understand ‘why the gentle- 
man that last spake should make an inference of 
parity from the Church to the Commonwealth, nor 
that there was any necessity’of the great revenues of 
the bishops. He was.more convinced touching the 
irregularity of bishops than ever before, ‘because, 
4 like the Roman hierarchy, they would not endare to 
have their condition come to a trial.’ : te ie 
The reply was characteristic of Cromwell. To the ~ 
truth which lay behind the objections of his opponents 
he was wholly blind. For the practical work of the 
moment he was intensely keen-sighted. Bishops to 
him were not the ideal bishops .which had their 
existence in Falkland’s brain, brit the.actual Laud 
- and Wren who were then existing in England in 
bodily shape. These men had stood in the way of that 
stern Protestantism which was all in allto him. They 
had imposed superstitious ceremoniés. They had 
- persecuted the saints. The work of ‘the day was to 
break down their power. What was to be done next, 
or what would be the remote consequence of what he 
was doing, he did not care to inquire. ; 
A com- The temper which had been provoked may have 
Fried,“ warned the leaders on both sides, that no good object 
would be attained by prolonging the discussion. 
Falkland and Culpepper offered acompromise. They 
suggested that the greater part of the Londoners’ 
petition should be referred, together with the petition 
of the ministers, to the proposed Committee, but that 
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the special question of Episcopacy should be reserved 
for future consideration by the House itself. Though 
many voices were raised against this suggestion, it 
was ultimately adopted without a division. A division 
was, however, subsequently taken, on the addition of 
six names, three from each side, to those of the Com- 
mittee of twenty-four previously appointed for Church 
affairs; a proposal which was resisted by the sup- 
porters of Episcopacy, possibly on’ the ground that 
they did not expect thatthe weight of Roe, Holborne, 
and Palmer, who were named from their own side, 
would be equal to that of Holles, Fiennes, and the 
younger Vane on the other. They were, however, 
defeated by a majority of thirty-five. - 

Falklarid. and Culpepper had gained for Charles 
that respite which was all that he could reasonably 
expect. If he bad done then what he did eleven 
months later, and had summoned the leaders of the 
minority to his counsels, frankly placing in their hands 
full authority to deal with the Church question as 
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they thought best, the minority would in. all proba-.~ 


bility soon have become a majority. If not, the 
power of dissolution was still in his hands, and it is 
quite possible that a fresh appeal to the country 
would have given him an unexpected strength, if it 
were once understood that he had broken honestly 


and for ever with the old system. The existing Par- . 


liament had been elected when the Court was at the 
height of its unpopularity, and it was consequently 
more Puritan in its compesition than the country 
itself. oe 

That even under the mést favourable circum- 
stances, the leaders of the minority would have been 


16, Fi 81, Rushw, iv. 187. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elzii, 
209, clxiv, £15, 
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able to offer a permanent solution of the Church 
problem, may well be doubted. That problem was 
too complicated in itself, and it cut too deeply into 
the ingrained habits of Englishmen, to make it likely 
that it would be settled so easily. But it would have 
been much if a temporary solution could have been 
found which would have warded off that entire breach 
between the constitutional powers which was the 
fruitful parent of so much material and moral evil to 
that generation and the next. 

Unfortunately, Charles was not likely to employ 
well the respite which had been gained. He took 
up now, as he had taken up before, one project after 
another for the restoration of an authority which he 
had never known how to use, brooding over each in 
turn, without settled purpose of any sort. The day 
after the conclusion of the Church debate in the 
Commons, he announced that his daughter’s marriage 
treaty had been brought to a conclusion, and that it 
only remained to consider the terms of a political 
alliance between England and the Dutch Republic.! 
Almost at the same time the Queen Mother declared 
to Rossetti, as a positive fact, that the young bride- 
groom was to land in England at the head of 20,000 
men. Immediately on his arrival, the King would 
dissolve Parliament, liberate Strafford, and entrust him 
with the res of government. Other troops would 
be found to give support to the King, and in all pro- 
bability France and Ireland would not be wanting in 
the emergency.” 

It is not likely that Charles had definitely thought 
out all this plan, any more than it is likely that the 
Prince of Orange had definitely decided on sending 


1D, S iv. 157. ~ 
* Rossetti to Barberini, Feb, 22, R. O. Transcripts. 
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an army to England with his son. It was enough 
that Charles lived in an atmosphere in which such 
plans were constantly discussed. He might, indeed, 
comfort himself with the thought that not a soul in 
the House of Commons knew anything of his hopes 
from Dutch or French intervention; but he could 
not expect any one to be blind to the danger from 
Ireland. On the 11th Sir Walter Erle brought up a 
report from a Committee appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the Irish army. The report was not 
likely to allay the fears which were generally enter- 
tamed. The Irish troops, said Erle, were so quar- 
tered, that ‘within two or three days three or four 
thousand of them might upon any design be drawn 
together.’ They had arms and munitions, and 
Strafford was still their general. Evidence was then 
produced to show that the Catholic Earl of Worcester 
had been employed to levy troops in Wales in the 
preceding summer, and a statement was made, though 
no documentary evidence was produced in its support, 
that the Irish army was to have landed at Milford 
Haven to act in combination with Worcester’s force. 
If Charles had desired to close the ranks of the 
House of Commons against him, he could not have hit 
on a better plan than on this menace of an Irish army 
suspended over their heads. Both parties in the late 
debate were unanimous in distrusting the Catholics. 
Both parties, too, were unanimous in denouncing 
that system of personal government to which Charles 
was so fondly attached. It was now on a report from 
Hyde, and by the lips of Culpepper, that Berkeley, 
whose language in the ship money case had been more 
extravagant than that of any other judge on the 
Bench, was impeached of high treason. The Lords 
? D'Ewes's Diary, Hurl, MSS. clxii. fol. 215, 
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at once sent Maxwell to bring him to their bar. He 
was found sitting as a judge in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Maxwell ordered him to descend, and he 
had nothing for it but to obey. He was at once.com- 
mitted to the custody of one of the sheriffs. The 
scene produced an impression on the bystanders 
which was hardly equalled by that which had been 
produced by the arrest of Strafford himself. 

Parliament could reach a judge at Westminster. 
It was more difficult to deal with nine thousand armed 
men beyond the Irish Channel. The Commons re- 
Solved to ask the Lords to join them in petitioning for 
the disbanding of the Irish army, the disarming of 
the English Catholics, and the dismissal from the 
Queen’s Court of four obnoxious personages. 

It would have been Charles’s highest wisdom to 
have anticipated these demands. The one thing 
necessary to him was to awaken confidence, and the 
suspicion of danger from the Irish army would 
always be a source of weakness to him as long as that 
army remained on foot. Yet he had no thought of 
giving way. He preferred to retain a weapon which he 
could not use. He didnot indeed feel himself able to 
offer at all points a stubborn resistance. On the 15th 
the Subsidy Bill and the Triennial Bill were réady for 
the Royal assent. A deputation from both Houses 
urged him to pass them both. He answered surlily 
that they should know his resolution on the following 
day. When the next day came he had made up his 
mind to give way. Members of Parliament had been 
heard to say that if the Triennial Bill were rejected, 
they would stop all business till the King had changed 
his mind.* As the subsidies could not be employed 
' Giustinian to the Doge, £%%1?, Ven. Transcripts. Salvetti's News 
Jetter, Ye>J8.. Giustinian speaks of the threats as having been used 
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except by directions from Parliament, such a reso- 
lution would leave Charles with two unpaid armies 
in the North upon his hands. - 

On February 16, therefore, Charles appeared in 
the House of Lords to give the required assent to both 
the Bills. He had come, he said, to fulfil his promise 
of placing himself in the hands of his Parliament by 
yielding up one of the fairest flowers of his garland. 
He hoped that in return they would begin to think of 
him, instead of thinking only of their own grievances. 
He had already spoken of two rocksin the way. He 
had now removed one of them. If the other rock 
should be as happily passed over, they could ask 
nothing which he would be unwilling to yield. 
“ Hitherto,” he added, “to speak freely, I have had 
no great encouragement to do it. If-I should look to 
the outward face of your actions or proceedings, and 
not look to the inward intentions of your hearts, I 
might make no question of doing it. . . . A skilful 
watchmaker, to make clean his watch, will take it 
asunder, and when it is put together it will go the 
better, so that he leave not out one pin of it.” Inthe 
afternoon, when the Houses came to return thanks 
for his acceptance of the Triennial Bill, he was more 
gracious: He said that he had resolved to rule by 
Parliaments even if no such Bill had been offered to 
him. He hoped they would never have cause to 
complain of the infrequency of Parliaments. As he 
had satisfied their desires he hoped they would in 
due time think of providing for the kingdom and 
himself! The words, doubtless, expressed at least a 


in Parliament. Most likely they were only used in private conver- 
sation between members, but the thing may have been said in open 
debate. 

1 Rushw, iv. 188, b. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. elziv. fol. 119. 
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momentary phase of Charles’s mind. If Parliament 
would content itself with keeping in working order 
the old machinery of government, and replacing 
every pin of it, Charles had no objection to frequent 
Parliaments. The postponement of the discussion on 
Episcopacy may perhaps have given him some hope 
that this would be the case. 

He would soon learn how very different were the 
views of the House of Commons. The debate on 
Episcopacy might be postponed, because none of the 
leading members desired to thrust into the foreground 
a question on which there was such a wide difference 
of opinion. Strafford’s trial could not be postponed 
much longer. Already many were growing impatient 
of the time which the Lords in fairness to the prisoner 
had allowed for the preparation of his defence to so 
complicated a charge. That impatience was by no 
means confined to the party which afterwards stood 
up against the King. Capel, who was one day to 
shed his blood for the Royal cause, now urged with 
general assent that the Lords ought to compel Straf- 
ford to give in his answer. The Earl had had a fort- 
night for its preparation, and surely he could want 
no more.? 

The next morning, as the House was in full de- 
bate, a strange interruption occurred. It was whispered 
that Strafford was in a barge on the Thames on his 
way to the House of Lords. A crowd of members 
rushed to the windows to see him pass. Another 
crowd plunged through the doorway to have a still 
nearer view of the fallen Minister. When order was 
restored it appeared that he had asked for further 
delay, and that the Lords had granted him another 
week. 


Ce gy ee ee eee a Fe ~ fe a Se ee 


STRAFFORD'S TRIAL POSTPONED. 


The news that Strafford’s request for time. had 
been accorded roused considerable irritation in the 
Commons. A proposal was made that the House 
should adjourn for the week which had been alfowed 
to Strafford for the preparation of his defence. Falk- 
land rose to reprove this childish ebullition of feeling. 
“ The Lords,” he said, “ have done no more than they 
conceived to be necessary in justice.” It would be 
impossible to show Strafford a better courtesy than 
‘to jar with the Upper House, or to retard their 
own proceedings.’! The House followed Falkland’s 
lead. 

The next day strange news was circulated. Seven 
new Privy Councillors—Bristol, Bedford, Essex, Hert- 
ford, Saye, Mandeville, and Savile—had taken their 
places at the Board.? Yet these promotions do not 
appear to have struck contemporaries as being of any 
great importance. They knew that a man might 
have a seat in the Privy Council without acquiring 
the slightest influence over the conduct of affairs. 
Business of weight was settled with a select num- 
ber of favourites in the King’s private apartments 
—the Cabinet Council, as it was beginning to be 
called.® It therefore did not follow that Charles's 
policy would in any way conform itself to the opinions 


1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. 237. 

2 Council Register, Feb. 19. 

3 The earliest use of anything approaching the phrase, as far as I 
jmow, is in Massinger’s Duke of Milan, ii. 1, written before 1623 :— 


* “No; these are cabinet counsels 
And not to be communicated, but 
To such as are his own and sure.” ~ 


In the editions I have seen the word is printed, in the old spelling, coun- 
cils. I venture to correct it. On July 14, 1630 (S. P. Dom, clxx. 53), 
Roe speaks of Vane as said to be of the Cabinat. The Junto was a more 
official Committee, like the Committee of eight. 
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change thus made would have been portentous. 
Every one of these men had been bitterly opposed to 
Charles’s recent policy. The greater number of them 
continued to be opposed to his policy to the end of 
their lives. 

What had been done had in fact been done upon 
Hamilton’s advice, and was of a piece with the advice 
which that intriguing nobleman had given at other 
times. There can be little doubt that the object of 
Charles was not to make it understood that he in- 
tended to conform to the wishes of Parliament, but to 
win votes in the House of Lords. «All this,” wrote 
the Venetian Ambassador, who had excellent oppor- 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the truth, 
“has been done merely to gain them over in this 
matter.” It could not escape notice that none of the 
offices vacant or ready to be vacated were allotted to 
any one of the eight noblemen, and it is therefore 
probable enough that Charles hoped to bind them to 
himself by an expectation of future favours. About 
the same time it became known that he intended to 
create new Peers who would pay largely for the 
honour, and thus increase-his following in the Upper 
House. 

‘The attempt to win over the Peers by personal 
favours was the first of the King’s many il-judged 
interferences with the course of justice which ulti- 
mately cost Strafford his life. Charles was unable 
to throw himself unreservedly on the Peers’ sense of 
justice, any more than he was able to throw himself 
unreservedly on the good sense of the Commons. Yet 
even at this time dispassionate observers who calcu- 
lated the chances in Strafford’s favour believed that 
the Lords were inclined, not indeed to acquit him 


THE SCOTS IN THE NORTH. 


altogether, but to declare him innocent of the. crime 
of high treason." 

In one way at least, the Lords, if they were to 
take the course which Charles fervently wished them 
to take, would need assistance which only he could 
give. Thecry for justice against Strafford which was 
raised at this time did not so much proceed from a 
thirst of vengeance, as from the pitilessness of terror. 
By separating himself for ever from Strafford and 
his ways, and by showing that, even if the fallen 
Minister were allowed to live, there would be no 
longer any danger that he would ever again be 
allowed to wield authority in England, Charles would 
have rendered to his devoted follower every service 
which it was in his power to render. 

The day after the appointment of the new Coun- 
cillors there was a scene in the Commons which gave 
evidence of the rise of a feeling which might easily 
have been turned in Charles’s favour. Englishmen 
could hardly bear with patience the indignity of the 
occupation of the northern counties by the Scots, 
and the details which reached London of the hardships 
endured by the men of Durham and Northumber- 
Jand served to strengthen this feeling of impatience. 
Naturally this dislike of Scottish intervention in 
English affairs was felt most deeply by the party 
which in the recent discussions had upheld the 
cause of Episcopacy. Ina debate on the 2oth that 
ill-feeling found unexpected expression. Three days 
before, Pennington had announced that the greater 
part of a City loan of 60,0001. had already been paid 
in, and would be handed over to Sir William 
Uvedale, the treasurer of the army. Shortly after- 
wards the House was informed by Uvedale that pay- 
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cHar. ment had been stopped after the first 21,0001. It 
<2 was understood that the money was kept back in 
Faas consequence of the ill-will felt in the City at the delay 


of Strafford’s trial. 
Two more It was now proposed that two more subsidies 
proposed. should be granted to tempt the citizens to lend by 
increasing the security offered. The proposal had 
the support of those who had lately followed Falkland 
and Digby in the Church debates. What they wanted 
was to pay off the Scots, and to be rid of them for 
ever. “If we cannot provide for monies,” said 
Kirton, a member who was in the habit of speaking 
“strongly for the bishops, “ we should provide for our 
safeties. I should be willing to give more if we knew 
the end of our charge.” On the other hand many of 
the stricter Puritans opposed the subsidy, perhaps 
wishing to bring on a confusion in which they would 
Pym’s gain their ends. Pym broke away from his usual 
strange 7 ‘ 
proposal. supporters. He knew that their course was dictated 
more by temper than by judgment. For once, how- 
ever, that cool and skilful tactician appears to have 
lost his head. He proposed, ‘that in respect of the 
great necessity of the public they might compel the 
pin Londoners to lend.’ The formal and precise D’Ewes 
reminded the House that the arbitrary rule of a 
Parliament was very much the same as the arbitrary 
rule of a king. He was surprised, he said, to hear 
from ‘that worthy member’ a proposal ‘ which con- 
duced to the violation of the liberties and properties 
of the subject. He hoped that it would not be 
whispered abroad that such words had been heard 
within their walls. “For certainly,” he said, “if the 
least fear of this should grow, that men should be 
compelled to lend, all men will conceal their ready 
money, and lend nothing to us voluntarily.” 


STRAFFORD'S ANSWER, 


Pym found supporters and opponents as each 
mgn’s temper led him. Holles and Culpepper declared 
against him. One young member moved that he 
should be called on to give satisfaction to the House. 
Capel, perhaps from his strong animosity to the Scots, 
gave his support tothe proposal. If his own son, he 
said, refused to lend money on this occasion, he would 
be ready to put him to the torture. In the end the 
two subsidies were voted, and a check was thus given 
to the over-hasty zeal of those who were ready to wel- 
come disorders in the North rather than to wait for 
the slow progress of the great impeachment.} 

On the 24th Strafford appeared at the bar of the 
Lords to present his answer to the articles against him. 
To the surprise of many, Charles took his seat on the 
throne to hear it read. This was generally believed 
to be a demonstration in favour of the prisoner. It 
was noticed that he gave signs of satisfaction when- 
ever a point was made in the defence His conduct 
was not likely to affect the Peers favourably. They 
did their best to preserve their character as Judges. 
_As soon as the King had left the Hotse, they resolved 
that all that had been done in his presence was null 
and void, and ordered the articles of the Commons 
and the prisoner's reply to be read over again.® 

On the same day articles of impeachment were 
voted in the Commons against Laud. He, too, 
it was alleged, had been guilty of treason in attempt- 
ing to alter religion and the fundamental laws of the 
realm. The vote was unanimous. Men who wished 


' Salvetti speaks of the vote as a check to the Puritans, and this seems 
to be borne out by the record of the debate in D’Ewes's Diary, Hart, 
MSS, c'xii. fol. 243. The names of the tellers, too, point in the same 
direction. 

* Giustinian to the Doge, F2-%, Ven. Transcripts, 

9D, iv. 17%, 
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to support a reformed Episcopacy had no sympathy 
with Laud. 

The antagonism on the ecclesiastical questions was 
as strong as ever. Just at this time an action of the 
Scottish Commissioners came to increase the general 
confusion. Voices had been raised amongst the Root- 
and-Branch party accusing them of being ready to 
desert their English friends, and to go home as soon as 
the money due to them was paid. The Commissioners 
therefore directed Henderson to draw up a declaration 
of their wish to see Episcopacy abolished in England as 
well as at home. The declaration was printed for cir- 
culation among the members of Parliament, and a 
copy was allowed to fall into the hands of a stationer 
who at once printed further copies for sale! Charles 
was indignant at this interference, and for once his 
indignation found an echo in the House of Com- 
mons. The Scots were assured by their friends that a 
majority would be against thems. The bishops’ party 
was so confident of success, that they demanded that 
Henderson’s paper should be read with a view to its 
condemnation: The demand was, however, rejected, 
after having raised, as D’Ewes noted, ‘ one of the 
greatest distempers in the House’ that he had ever 
seen.” : 

‘The Scottish Commissioners felt. themselves to be 
treading on delicate ground. “The estateof business 
here,” they wrote to Leslie, “is very uncertain. The 
paper which we gave in hath much offended many in 
the Parliament, even some that are not friends to Epis- 
copacy ; for though the paper be nothing so hard as 
the charge against Canterbury, yet-the times are 
changed. Then they thought the progress and suc- 
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cess of their affairs had some dependence upon our 
army, but now they have gotten their triennial Parlia- 
ments established, and some of them have fallen in to 
have hand with the King ; and though they be enemies 
to Episcopacy and friends to reformation, yet they 
think it will be to their discredit that reformation 
should be wrought here, as it were, by our sword.” * 

If Charles could count on some support on this 
question of Episcopacy, it was evident that he could 
not count on support on any other. The Lords had 
already joined the Commons in asking for the disper- 
sion of the Irish army, for the disarmament of the 
English Catholics, and for the dismissal of the Queen’s 
Catholic attendants. On March 1 Laud was com- 
mitted to the Tower. As he’passed through the 
streets the mob rushed at the carriage to drag “him 
out, and it was with difficulty that he was saved from 
brutal outrage by the firmness of the guard.’ On the 
following day the Commons voted that reparation 
should be made to Bastwick for the wrong done to 
him by the Star Chamber, and a similar resolution 
was subsequently adopted in the cases of the other 
victims. ; 

On the day of Laud’s committal to the Tower, a 
step was taken in the direction of an ecclesiastical set- 
tlement. Whatever else might be done, it was evi- 
dent that Latid’s action in the removal of the 
Communion Tables to the east end of the churches 
could not possibly be sustained. The Lords now 
issued an order directing the bishops to see that the 
table should ‘stand decently in the ancient place 


1 The Scottish Commissioners in London to Leslie, March 13, Adv, 
Libr. Edin, 33, 4, 6 : 

2 2, J.iv. 172. Salvetti’s Newsletter, March ¥;. One of the Scot- 
tish Commissioners to ——, Feb. 23, Wodrow MSS. xxv. No. 146. 
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where it ought fo do by the law, and’as it hath done 
for the greater part of these three-score years last 
past.’ The order was not free from ambiguity, but 
it was evidently intended to enforce the ideas of 
Bishop Williams. At Saye’s motion a Committee was 
named to take into consideration ‘all innovations in 
the Church concerning religion,’ and the temper of 
the new Committee was shown by its selection of 
Williams as its chairman." 

The Lords had presented themselves as mediators 
in the great controversy of the time. Whether they 
would succeed or not depended on many things, and 
most of all apon the hearty co-operation of the King. 
It could not fail to be noticed that Charles gave 


* neither word nor sign of approbation. 


The Commons, too, wére taking their own way. 
Whilst the Lords were turning their attention to ec- 
clesiastical ceremonial, the Commons were attacking 
ecclesiastical institutions. On March ro they resolved, 
on the report of the Committee to which the two 
petitions had been referred, that the legislative and 
judicial power of the bishops in the Upper House’ 
was ‘a great hindrance to the discharge of their 
spiritual functions,’ and was also prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth. The next day they resolved that 
no judicial functions of any kind should ‘be exercised 
by the clergy.? Episcopacy itself was not challenged. 


1 One of the Scottish Commissioners, writing on March 9 ( Wodrow. 
MSS. xxv. No. 149), speaks of a debate on Saturday, which ought most 
probably to be Monday, March t. He says that in it Saye spoke ‘ very 
freely against Episcopacy and the Liturgy, constantly averring thet he 
would never hear it. Bristol answered that there were some indifferent 
things pressed on men’s consciences which must be taken away; but 
what was established by law no man might separate from it. Saye 
replied that they were now in loco et tempore mutationis, and therefore 
desired that a Committee might be appointed for that effect.’ 

20.J, ii, tor, 102, D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii, 304, 307, 
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The Root-and-Branch party knew well that they could 
not, for the present at least, count on a majority. 
Pym and his political associates would be no parties 
to raising a question on which they had not themselves 
made up their minds, and which would be certain to 
stir up unnecessary strife. But the Root-and-Branch 
party was in good heart. The House, they said, 
was now taking down the roof of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and would soon come to the walls. : 

At this time a new difficulty had arisen with the 
Scots. In order to stop the King from issuing a 
proclamation to call in their paper on Episcopacy, 
they had drawn up ‘a mollifying explanation’ of their 
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print this, in order to bring them into disrepute with 
their English friends; and Henderson was therefore set 
to work to draw up a longer memorial, setting forth 
the desire of the Scots for unity of religion between 
the kingdoms.! On March 10 this was presented to 
the English Commissioners with a request that it 
might be laid before Parliament, They were told that 
if they did so the King would give his reasons in 
reply. Essex added that. by the course they were 
taking they might ‘ breed” distractions among the two 
Houses.’ In the face ‘of these objections the Scots 
unwillingly gave way, and their explanations were 
suppressed, whilst the King on his part took no further 
steps in condemnation of their original offence.? 

"The relations between Scotland and England were 
bringing into prominence the unfitness of a large 
assembly without definite leadership to deal with 


1 Argument Persuading Conformity of Church Government (E. 157, 2). 

® Baillie, i, 307, Borough's Notes, March 10, 16, Hurl, MSs. 
ceeelvii. 75, 78. ‘The Scottish Commissioners to the Committee at New- 
castle, Feb. 27, Adv. Libr. Edin, 33, 4, 6, 
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complicated affairs. During the first three weeks of 
March the feeling of the Commons shifted from day 
to day. The Scots naturally demanded that their 
troops should be paid as long as the negotiation was 
still on foot. At one time the Commons seemed 
anxious to provide the money.. At another time they 
had something else to think of. There was a sense of 
insecurity abroad which made it hard to find capitalists 
who were ready tolend, If the friends of Episcopacy 
were anxious to get money together, that the Scots 
might be finally paid off and sent across the Tweed, 
the enemies of Episcopacy feared lest, if money were 
collected, they might lose the support of such good 
allies. The King had ceased to govern, and there 
was no one who had undertaken the work in his stead. 
There was no Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
House to strike the balance of advantage or disad- 
vantage in incurring any particular expenditure, and 
to press upon the House the absolute necessity of 
deciding once for all upon the mode in which its 
financial engagements were to be satisfied. To the 
Scots themselves the situation was becoming well-nigh 
intolerable. On the 20th the Commons had to ¥sten 
to a sharp demand for payment from the Seottish 
Commissioners. By this time the House was in an 
increased state of irritation at the continued delays in 
the commencement of Strafford’s trial. Henry Marten, 
a son of the Judge of the Court of Arches. who was 
morally separated from the Puritans by his gay and 
dissolute life, but who was at one with them in his 
trenchant opposition to the King, thought this a good: - 
opportunity to urge forward the Lords by the threat 
of bringing the Scottish army upon them by stopping 
supplies, in default of which it might be expected 
that the Seots would cross the Tweed and take with 
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a strong hand that which they could not obtain in HAF. 
any other way. He moved in Committee that the —-— 


House ‘ could not make any advancement of monies M 


to any purpose until justice were done upon the Earl 
of Strafford.’ His motion was supported by Sir 
Walter Erle. On this Strode suddenly proposed that 
the Speaker should resume the chair. The proposal 
was adopted, and the debate came to an end without 
remonstrance from any side.!| Nothing more was 
heard for some time about money for the Scots. 
This extraordinary resolution was an indication that 
a temper was rising in the House which regarded 
Strafford’s punishment, not as a vindication of public 


Justice, but as a necessary precaution against a public 
enemy. 


* DEwes's Diary, Harl. MSS. fol. cxiv. 129, b; clxii. 282, 283, 290, 
329. 333. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE TRIAL OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


Tru Commons needed not to have been so impatient. 
No further delay was proposed by the Peers. So 
great was the interest taken in the trial that it had 
been determined that the proceedings should take 
place in Westminster Hall, where alone room could 
be found for the crowds which were eager to listen 
to the great impeachment. For form’s sake a throne 
had been erected with its back against the long west 
wall. In front of it was the seat of the Earl of 
Arundel, who had recently been appointed Lord 
Steward of the Household, and who, as Lord Keeper 
Lyttelton was disabled by sickness from attending, 
was now selected by the Lords as their Speaker." 
In front of Arundel were seats, to be occupied by the 
Judges if they were summoned to give advice on points 
of law. There was also a table for the clerks, on either 
side of which were the places of the Peers. Then came 
the bar, behind which was a desk at which the prisoner 
might sit or stand, whilst four secretaries were to be 
ready to supply him with any papers which he might 
need. - Farther back still were the lawyers whom 
he might employ to argue on his behalf if any legal 
question should be raised, though, according to the 
barbarous custom of those days, their mouths must 
be closed on all matters of fact. On one side of Straf- 
ford’s desk were seats for the managers who appeared 


1 DJ. iv. 190, 


ARRANGEMENT OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 


for the Commons, whilst a witness-box on the other 
side completed the arrangements of the Court. On 
either side arose tiers of seats, of which the most 
eligible were reserved for members of the Lower 
House, though room was made for such ‘other spec 
tators as were able, by favour or payment, to obtain 
admission. To many of those who thrust themselves 
in, the most important prosecution in English history 
was no more than an exciting spectacle. . 

The throne remained unoccupied. Charles had 
now learnt that the Peers would not consent to trans- 
act business whilst he was officially present. He, 
therefore, together with the Queen, occupied a seat 
which had been arranged like a box in a theatre, 
with a lattice in front. His first act was to tear down 
the lattice. He would certainly be able to see the 
better by its removal, but there were some who 
thought that he wished to impose restraint on the 
managers by being himself seen.’ 

The proceedings of the first day were merely 
formal. On the 23rd Pym opened the case on behalf 
of the Commons. If he believed it to be necessary 
to guard against danger from Strafford in the future, 
he also believed that he was but doing his duty in 
calling for punishment on his past offences. He elected 
to proceed first on the charges relating to Ireland. In 
Pym’s eyes Strafford was little more than a vulgar 
criminal. To Strafford’s allegation that he had been 
faithful in executing the duties of his office, he 
replied by comparing him to the adulteress in the 
Book of Proverbs, who wiped her mouth and said 
that she had done no evil. Strafford had set forth 
his services to religion, his devotion to the King’s 
honour, his labours for the increase of the revenue, 

1 Baillie, i. 314. 
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and for the peace of the kingdom. Not one of these 
claims would Pym allow for an instant. Strafford 
boasted that he had summoned Parliaments in Ireland, 
and had induced them to pass good laws. Pym asked 
what was the worth of Parliaments without Parlia- 
mentary liberties, and what was the worth of laws 
‘when will is set above law.’ The picture of Straf- 
ford’s Irish administration he traced in the blackest 
colours. He showed how the ordinary administration 
of justice had been superseded by the decrees of 
the Council Table, how juries had been fined, how 
noblemen had been imprisoned, and infringers upon 
monopolies flogged. Such, he said, were the deéds 
of the Earl. They had been done ‘from a habit of 
cruelty in himself more perfect than any act of 
cruelty he had committed.’ Nor was his cruelty © 
greater than his avarice. He had embezzled public 
money entrusted to him for public ends, and had 
gorged himself with wealth to the impoverishment of 
the King and the State. 

Such was Pym’s account of Strafford’s Irish ad- 
ministration. It was not possible for Pym to judge it 
fairly. As he did not comprehend Strafford, neither did 
he comprehend that chaos of self-seeking and wrong 
against which Strafford had struck such vigorous blows 
inTreland. To Pym Ireland was as England was—to be 
governed by the same methods and to be trusted with 
equal confidence. The English House of Commons had 
not yet arrived at the elementary knowledge that a 
land which contains within it two hostile races and two 
hostile creeds, and in which one of those races had 
within recent memory been violently dispossessed by 
the other of a large ‘portion of the soil which had 
been its immemorial inlreritance, needs other states- 
manship to heal its woes than that which consists of a 


PYM'S IGNORANCE OF IRELAND. 


simple zeal for the maintenance of trial by jury and 
Parliamentary privilege. But a few days before, 
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likely to consent to the dismissal of the new Catholic 
army if he were authorised to reinforce the old Pro- 
testant army by 2,000 men. It was answered that 
Ireland was a free kingdom, and that if it were 
relieved from Strafford’s oppressions it would stand 
in no need of soldiers! Pym, in short, like other 
Englishmen, saw nothing in Ireland but the English 
colony alone. With the Celtic population he had no 
sympathy. The one point in Strafford’s rule on which 
Trish memory is sorest, the threatened plantation of 
Connaught, was dropped out of sight by the English 
House of Commons as unworthy of notice when they 
came to plead their case before the Lords. 

Pym had given Strafford an opportunity of which 
he was not slow to avail himself. Never had he 
seemed more truly great than when he appeared at 
the bar, like some fierce but noble animal at bay, 
to combat the united attacks of his accusers, in 


Sti 
tl 


his own unaided strength. His crisp black hair . 
was now streaked with grey, and his proud face was ~ 


softened by the feeling of his calamities, and by 
the reverence which he felt for the great assembly of 
the Peers, from which he firmly expected to receive 
that justice which was his due. With marvellous 
self-restraint he professed for the House of Commons 
a. respect which it must have been difficult for him to 
feel. The most consummate actor could not have 
borne himself better. Strafford was no actor. He 
spoke out of the fulness of ‘his heart, out of his 
consciousness of his own intégrity, out of his incapa- 


city to understand any serious view .of the relations: 


1 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. elxii, fol. 320. 
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between a'Government and a nation other than that 
upon which he had acted. 

For several days the Court was almost entirely 
occupied with the charges relating to the affairs of 
Ireland.’ Undoubtedly Strafford did not succeed in 


- showing that he-had been a constitutional ruler. He 


had again and again acted with a high-handed dis- 
regard of the letter of the law, and had sometimes 
violated its spirit. He fell back on his good intentions, 
on his anxiety to secure practical justice, and on the ~ 
fact that his predecessors had acted very much as he 
was accused of acting. Such a plea was undoubtedly 
insufficient. But the view which Strafford took of 
Ireland was far truer than the view which had been 
taken by Pym. What was really needed, as. far as 
Ireland was concerned, was not Strafford’s punish- 
ment, but a serious and impartial investigation into 
the causes of Irish disorder with the view of coming 
to an agreement as to the conditions under which the 
government of that country could in the future be 


- garried”on. It is needless to say that not a single 


Had Straf- 
ford com- 
mitted _ 
treason ? 


member of the English Parliament ever thought for 
an igstant of anything of the kind. The only remedy 
which they imagined to be needed was’ to place 
Ireland in the hands of men like Lord Mountnorris 
or the Earl of Cork. Ignorance brings with it its 
inevitable penalty, and vengeance, this time not. slow- 
footed, was already on the track. 

To Pym the argument that the laws of Ireland 
had been violated was mainly important as showing | 
a readiness to sviolate the laws of England’ as well. 
Very early in his conduct of the case he had to face 
the question for which he must long ago have been 
prepared. If Strafford had done all that he was 
alleged to have done, if he had violated the law in 


WHAT IS HIGH TREASON ? 


innumerable instances for his own private, ends, had” 


he committed treason? The doctrine of treason as it 
‘had been elaborated in the Middle Ages, had fixed 
that-name upon acts committed against the person or 
authority of the Sovereign. No one knew better than 
Strafford that in this sense he had ‘not committed 
treason. 
Pym, on the other hand, advanced a larger and 
nobler conception of the crime. It is possible that he 
_ was led to his argument by the extension of treason 
by the Judges in the Tudor reigns-from an attack on 
the King’s personal authority to an attack such as 
Essex had contemplated in the last days of Elizabeth 
upon the system of government supported by the 
Sovereign! He now argued that the worst traitor 
was not he who attacked the Sovereign’s person or 
government, but he who attacked the Sovereign in 
“his political capacity, and, by undermining the laws 
which constituted his greatness, exposed him to dis- 
aster and ruin. ‘ 
Tf the principle itself was politically grander than 


that which lay at the root of the old treason law, it: 


had for judicial purposes the incurable defect, as it 
was thus presented, of a want of definiteness. The 
charge of treason might be reserved for offences of 
the blackest dye, such as a deliberate attack by 
force of arms upon Parliament. Té might, on the 
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other hand, be employed to cover any strong Oppo ° 


sition to the popular sentiment. Already there had 
been signs that this danger was imminent. Finch 


and Berkeley, as well as Laud, had ‘already been, 


voted by the Commons to have been‘ guilty of 
treason, and it required a very strong imagination 


1 On this change, see the Introduction to Mr. Willis Bund’s Selections. 
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to believe that the foundations of the State had 
really been endangered by either Finch or Berkeley. 
The time might soon arrive when treason would be 
as light a word in the mouth of a member of Parlia- 
ment as damnation had been in the mouth of a medi- 
eval ecclesiastic. 

Yet, even if it had been conceded that Pym’s view 
of treason was the true one, and if care had been 
taken to restrict it to a deliberate conspiracy to 
change the existing system of government, it was 
hard to call upon Strafford to pay the penalty. Not 
only had he himself had no such deliberate intention 
of changing the government, but he had never had 
fair warning that what he was doing would be re- 
garded in the light in which it was now seen. It 
night be well that the law of treason should: be 
altered so as to include some actions which had 
been done by Strafford ; but it was hard upon him, 
and of the worst possible example to future times, 
to inflict the penalty of death under an interpreta- 
tion of the law which was now heard of for the first 
time. 

Straflord therefore had much to say on his own 
behalf. His vigorous defence told on his audience. 
Ladies who had obtained seats in Westminster Hall 
were loud in his praise. Amongst the Peers the con- 
viction was growing that, whatever else he might be, 
he was not a traitor. In the House of Commons, on 
the other hand, the cry for blood was waxing louder. 
There was an increasing disposition to resent all 
licence given to the necessities of the defence as a 
delay of justice. The frequent adjournments of the 
Lords for the consideration of points of procedure 
were regarded as mere procrastination, and one 
member asked that the Peers might be requested to 


MUTINOUS FEELING IN THE ARMY. 


stop the prisoner’s mouth whenever he spoke at undue 
length.! f 

Undoubtedly the Commons were thinking more of 
the future than of the past. That which irritated 
them was not so much the thought that Strafford had 
been eruel to Mountnorris, or that he had converted 
to his own use several thousand pounds of the King’s 
money, as the thought that if he were left alive he 
would be found at the head of an army prepared to 
drive them out of Westminster, and to explain that, 
startling as the proceeding might seem, it was only a 
temporary and accidental interruption of the har- 
monious working of the Constitution. 

Charles, of all men, was most anxious to save Straf- 
ford, but neither he nor the Queen could understand 
that they could only save him by entirely renouncing 
all thought of appealing to force. Already an offer 
had been made to them which they were loth 
entirely to reject, and that offer, if it were once 
known, would be sufficient to seal Strafford’s fate. 

For some time the dissatisfaction in the English 
army had been on the increase. “ ‘This I will say of 
you of the Parliament,” wrote one of the officers in 
January to his brother, who was a member of the 
House of Commons ; “ you are the worst paymasters 
Iknow. Next Tuesday we have six weeks due to 
us, and unless there be some speedy course taken for 
the payment, you may well expect to hear that all 
our soldiers are in a mutiny, to the ruin of the coun- 
try, for they are notable sheep-stealers already.” * 

On March 6, in the very height of the pressure 
for payment to the Scots,’ the Commons had come to a 

1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. 359. 


3 i. Verney to R. Verney, Jan. 15, Verney MSS. 
3 E, Verney to R. Verney, March 8, Ltd. aa 
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vote, transferring to the troops of that nation 10,0001. 
which had been previously assigned to the English 
army. The news had naturally caused the gravest 
dissatisfaction amongst the troops in Yorkshire. Their 
talk ran on mutiny. Officers and soldiers were alike in 
distress. Henry Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 
umberland, Ashburnham, Wilmot, and Pollard, were 
members of the House of Commons as well as officers. 
“Tf such papers as that of the Scots,” said Wilmot in 
the House, when the matter was under discussion, 
“will procure monies, I doubt not but the officers 
of the English army may easily do the like.” When 
the vote had been passed these four officers consulted 
together. The resolution which they adopted was 
apparently a curious resultant from the double cha- 
racter which they bore. As officers of an army which 
had been stinted in its pay by the House of Commons, 
they were ready to offer their services to the King. 
As members of the House of Commons they were 
bound to keep within the limits of constitutional law, 
at least after their own interpretation. They proposed 
to induce the officers in the North to sign a declara- 
tion that they would stand by the King if Parlia- 
mentary pressure were put upon him to compel him 
to assent to the exclusion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, or to force him to disband the Irish 
army before the Scots were disbanded, or if the full 
revenue which he had enjoyed for so many years 
were not placed in his hands. 

Such was the military version of the fundamental 
laws of the realm. Percy was commissioned to offer 
to the King the support of the army on these terms. 
There can be very little doubt that he knew pretty 
well that these three points were precisely those on 
which Charles was most anxious that a stand should 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ARMY PLOT. 


be made. Yet when he spoke to the King on the 
subject he was surprised to find that a more violent 
proposal still had already been laid before him. 

That proposal, like all other violent proposals to 
which Charles was called on to listen, was warmly 
supported by the Queen. Henrietta Maria had been 
ready in the beginning of March to clutch at any 
aid, however hopeless it might seem. She had been 
deeply disappointed in her expectation of foreign 
help. Richelieu had intimated to her, in his most 
polite phrases, that it would not be advisable, in her 
own interest, that she should visit France in this con- 
juncture of her affairs, and she reasonably conjectured 
that this advice concealed a preference for an alliance 
with a strong Parliament above one with a weak 
king. She was, however, obliged to announce that 
she was no longer in danger of falling into a con- 
sumption, and that she was therefore able to endure 
the English climate.? Annoying as this rebuff was, 
she was soon afterwards subjected to a still greater 
annoyance. Rossetti informed her that an answer to 
her application for money had been received from 
Rome, and that the Pope would do nothing for her 
unless her husband declared himself a Catholic. He 
need not avow his conversion openly at first. It 
would be enough if the Papal authorities were left 
in no doubt of the fact. The Queen knew that the 

» Percy to Northumberland, June 14 (Rushw. iv. 255). It ia impos- 
sible to trace out the dates of these early proceedings of Percy and his 
friends. The interview with the King must have taken place a few days 
before March 21, a8 from Chudleigh’s evidence on Aug. 13 (Harl. MSS, 
elxiv. 28) it appears that Percy and his friends had drawn back (as 
Suckling expressed himself) about March 20; that is to say, probably 


on March 21, the date on which Chudleigh arrived from the North. The 
interview took place before this. 


? Richelieu's Memoir for Chavigny, Avenel, vi. 756. Montreuil's 


Despatch, March ;4, Bild. Nat. Fy. 15,995, fol. 203. 
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Pope might as well have refused her request in 
distinct terms. She told Rossetti that she wished 
much that it might be with her husband as His Holi- 
ness desired, but that everything depended on God. 
Why should not the Pope content himself with that 
which was really practicable? If victory were gained 
with Papal aid, the Catholics should be permitted to 
keep open churches in England, and should be entirely 
freed from all impediments to the exercise of their 
religion. 

Father Philips adjured Rossetti to counsel the 
acceptance of this offer. He urged that the King was 
now in want only of money. He had men enough at 
his disposal. Irish Catholics were ready to serve him, 
and there were Protestants whose devotion could also 
be counted on. Whatever stipulation were made, the 
King’s victory would turn to the advantage of the 
Catholics, Without their aid Charles would find it 
impossible to maintain his authority. The chief diffi- 
culty unfortunately lay with Charles himself. He 
was timid, and slow in coming to a resolution. 
Rossetti recommended that the Queen should be 
urged to employ herself on the good work of his 
conversion. She knew how the royal authority in 
France had been strengthened by her father’s ac- 
knowledgment of the true faith.* 

If no help was to be had from abroad, the eager, 
restless woman must turn elsewhere for relief from 
the intolerable disgrace and burden of her life, The 
quarter from which the suggestion of assistance now 
reached her was not one which would have com- 
mended itself to any one versed in the realities of the 
world. Sir John Suckling was a gay courtier, much 
addicted to gambling, like many others who, by the 

1 Rossetti to Barberini, March 33, R. O. Transcripts, 
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side of the grave decorum of Charles's domestic life, 
anticipated the loose profligacies of the Whitehall 
of Charles Il. As a writer of sparkling verses he 
secured the admiration of his contemporaries, and 
has retained the admiration of later generations. His 
conversation was as easy and brilliant as his verse, 
and he readily made himself acceptable to the ladies 
of the Court, who thought it no shame to listen to 
the airy doctrine that constancy in married life was 
a fit object of scorn, and that modesty was but an 
empty name. Amongst men he was not much re- 
spected. Once in his life he had thought of marrying 
a lady whose attractions were to be found in the 
weight of her purse. A rival, strong of arm, cud- 
gelled him till he agreed to renounce all claims upon 
the golden prize. When Charles marched to the 
Border in 1639 Suckling raised, at his own expense, 
a hundred troopers decked in such gorgeous array as 
to expose him on his return to the laughter of rhyme- 
sters, who charged him with cowardice in the field, 
of which there is no reason to suppose that he had 
been specially guilty. : 

Such was the man who had already taken upon him- 
self to give advice which was to save the falling throne. 
The counsel which he offered showed that at least he 
had eyes to see something of the cause of the King’s 
misfortunes. Charles, he said, was being ruined be- 
cause he remained merely passive. If he wished to 
recover the affections of his people he must show 
that he was capable of acting. He must make it 
clearly understood that he had cut adrift for ever 


1 The verses on Suckling and his troop are in Musarum Delicie, 
i. 81. Probably bis horse was under Holland’s command. and shared 
in the retreat from Kelso. We have such detailed information on that 
campaign, thut if Suckling hid performed any special act of cowardice it 
would have been heard of. 
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those unpopular counsellors who had brought him 
nothing but odium. The Queen, too, must sacrifice 
her personal preferences for the sake of her husband. | 
It was no hard matter for a king to be popular if 
he chose to give himself the trouble. The English 
people had no formed habit of reverence for the per- 
sons of the Parliamentary leaders, whilst loyalty to 
the King was a traditional feeling, which might easily 
be re-awakened. So far Suckling’s advice was excel- 
lent. It was utterly disappointing at its:close. The 
King was recommended to outbid the Parliamentary 
leaders by granting all, and more than all, that was 
desired. What concessions this indefinite recom- 
mendation covered, Suckling did not say. He had 
no knowledge of the real conditions of the political 
problem, or of any solution by which they could be 
satisfied. His advice to act ended in the vaguest 
suggestions as to the thing to be done. Political 
wisdom was not to be expected from a fribble.’ 

The letter in which Suckling gave the measure’ of 
his value as a politician was addressed to Henry 
Jermyn, and Jermyn was the trusted counsellor of 
the Queen, though even he had been kept completely 
in the dark on the negotiations with Rome.’ So far 
as he had any religion at all, he was a Protestant, 
and his imperturbable self-reliance attracted the re- 
spect of the spirited and excitable lady whom he 
served. He was not too wise to think it possible 
to support the monarchy upon an armed soldiery, 
without troubling himself to develop a policy which 
might command respect. Somewhere about the 
middle of March, just at the time when Percy 
and his associates were preparing their scheme for 


1 Suckling’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, ii, 233. 
3 Rossetti to Barberini, Nov. &, 2. O. Transcrip’s. 
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a petition from the army, Jermyn and Suckling were 
consulting together as to the possibility of drawing 
the army to a more direct intervention in the strife 
between Charles and his Parliament. Suckling, like 
Percy, looked to the discontent caused by the vote 
which, on March 6, had transferred 10,0001. from the 
English to the Scottish army, as offering a basis for 
his opetations. : 

Percy and his friends had intended to clothe the 
action of the army in Parliamentary form. The 
sword was not to be drawn, but it was to be un- 
derstood that it was ready to be drawn-in case of 
necessity. Suckling and Jermyn knew that if the 
sword was to be appealed to it must strike sharply 
and without wavering. Their first object, therefore, 
was to secure the command of the army. Northum- 
berland, whose health was not completely re-estab- 
lished, and who was by nature unfitted to take a 
decided part in time of danger, was known to be 


anxious to surrender his authority as general. The’ 


Earl of Newcastle was selected as his successor. It 
was arranged that, if the King and the Parliament 
fell out, Newcastle should bring the army to the sup- 
port of the King. As it was not to be expected that 
a splendid nobleman would give himself the trouble 
of attending to the details of military discipline, it 
was necessary to choose a new lieutenant-general to 
succeed Conyers, who was not likely to lend himself 
to the scheme. It would be the work of that successor 
to win over the officers and the men to the design. 
The choice of the conspirators fell upon George 
Goring, the eldest son of Lord Goring, and a colonel 
of one of the regiments in the Northern army. 
Goring was a man born to be the ruin of any 
cause which availed itself of his services. Dissolute 
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and unprincipled, he had yet to show himself in his 
worst colours. Before long men of all parties recog- 
nised in him a consummate hypocrite, who had the 
power of covering the most audacious falsehoods 
with a look of modest innocence. He had already 
been taken into Henrietta Maria’s confidence. He 
had been appointed Governor of Portsmouth, and, 
though no direct evidence is at hand, there can be 
little doubt that he had given the Queen reason to 
believe that he was ready to hold Portsmouth at her 
disposal. In other words, he would offer her the 
use of its fortifications as a place of refuge, from 
which she could freely communicate with the Con- 
tinent, perhaps even in which she might receive from 
the Continent that military support on which she had, 
at one time, counted. That the Queen was now in- 
formed of the plan for gaining over the army is beyond 
all doubt, and either now or not long afterwards the 
knowledge was communicated to the King." 

Even without instigation the army was disposed 
to resent the neglect of the House of Commons.? On 
March 20 the “officers in Yorkshire despatched a 


' The evidence on which this narrative is founded is mostly in print, 
and will be referr d to further on. There are also examinations before 
Parliament scattered over D'Ewes's Diary. The Queen's statement in 
Madame de Motteville’s Memoirs, ch. ix., is vague, and dwells far too 
exclusively on the personal dispute between Goring and Wilmot ; but sho, 
as well as Percy, is clear about the King’s knowledge, at least at a sub- 
sequent time. 

2 «J pelieve you are busied in the Parliament, and yet neglect the 
main business of supplying the army, the effect of which, with the terrible 
threatening musters, may very well produce strange things, even not to be 
named, ‘Ihe horse have sent their peremptory answer that they will 
not muster till they are paid. If the foot do the like . . . believe me, it 
can tend to no less than a general mutiny. A worm will turn again if it 
be trod on. Soldiers are now used as “though it would be sure there 
should never be further use of them . . . If wehold thus but a fortnight 
Jonger, I believe you will receive a letter in way of petition, either to re~ 
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letter to Northumberland detailing their grievances, 
and giving assurance of their readiness to fight the 
Scots, the favourites of the Commons. The letter 
was placed in the King’s hands, who at once sent it 
to the Peers. 

The bearer of this letter was Captain Chudleigh. 
He remained in town for eight or nine days. During 
that time he was in constant communication with 
Jermyn and Suckling. He was informed by Suckling 
that the-Peers were much displeased at the conduct 
of the officers in writing the letter, and that Essex 
and Newport had expressed an opinion that they had 
risked their necks by what they had done. Suckling 
suggested that the best course for the officers to take 
was to accept Goring as their lieutenant-general. 
Otherwise they would be without a leader, and would 
suffer for their indiscretion in showing their teeth 
before they were able to bite. 

The conferences between Jermyn and Suckling on 
the one hand, and Chudleigh on the other, took place 
during the first week of Strafford’s trial. Neither 
Suckling’s scheme nor Percy’s seemed at first to have 
had any special reference to that trial. But it may 
well have been that the effect of the outery for what 
the House of Commons called justice inclined Charles 
to look to the army as a weapon which he might 
lawfully wield in ordgr to secure Strafford as well as 
himself from irregular violence. At all events in the 
course of Sunday, the 28th,’ he listened to Percy’s 


dress our grievances or to cashier us, for now is the time when we might 
seek our fortunes elsewhere.”—E. Verney to R. Verney, March 8, 
Verney MSS, 

1 The officers to Northumberland, March 20, 8. P, Dom. 

? Goring’s story was that he was first informed of Suckling’s project 
on a Sunday morning in the middle of Lent. As Lent began on March 
10, this would be March 28 or, with less probability, April 4. Mr. 
Brodie supposes that the latter was meant. There is, however, evidence 
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story, and was persuaded that Suckling’s project was 
too wild to be feasible. In the end, however, he 
urged Percy to meet Suckling and his friends, in the 
hope that the two parties might be brought to act 
together. The project of bringing the army to sup- 
port him by a petition, whilst the question whether 
force was to be ultimately used or not was left unde- 
termined, was one which was certain to commend 
itself to a mind like that of Charles, ever anxious 
to cover acts of real violence with the cloak of 
legality. 

On the evening of the 29th Jermyn, taking 
Goring with him, proceeded to Percy’s lodgings at 
Whitehall, where he found the rest of the Parlia- 


which seoms to me conclusive in favour of the earlier date, Chudleigh 
arrived in London on March 21, and remained for eight or nine days, 
leaving, therefore, about the 29th or 3oth. In his examination on May 10 
he stated that he left Yorkshire to come back to London, on April 5, and 
that as he then failed to find Goring, he followed him to Portsmouth on 
April 10. If, however, the Sunday in the middle of Lent had been 
April 4 Goring, who certainly remained in London during some days 
alter it, would have been accessible to Chudleigh on the 5th. It does 
not follow that Goring really heard of the plot for the first time on 
March 28, It is not likely that his acceptance of the office designed for 
him should have been made a subject of conversation with Chudleigh 
during that officer's first visit, unless he had been previously spoken 
to on the matter; and he probably came nearer the truth when, on his 
examination of June 16, he said that Suckling had offered him the 
lieutenant-generalship about three months before, which would bring tt 
to about March 16, four or five days before Chudleigh’s arrival, If 
the date, however, of March 28 is unimportant in relation to Goring's 
own conduct, it enables us to fix the date of the interview with Perey 
which was held on the following day, 

1 In his exammation on June 14 (D'Ewes'’s Diary, Harl. MSS. 
clxiii, 315, b} Pollard said: that ‘Mr. Percy disliked the proposition of 
bringing up the army, and that they had no such plot to bring the same 
to London, but, being asked how he then meant to make good his pro- 
positions ——.’ The sentence is incomplete ; but, whatever Pollard may 
have said, it is unlikely that Charles ever answered the question to 
himself. See Goring’s examinations of June 16 in Moore's Diary, Hari. 
AESS. ececixxvili. 81, b. 
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mentary officers assembled. Having first taken an 
oath of secrecy, Jermyn and Goring pleaded hard to 
be allowed to bring Suckling to the conference. But 
Suckling was in bad odour with all military men, 
and the officers would not entrust him with their 
secrets. Jermyn spoke of the plan for bringing up 
the army. Goring then said that nothing could be 
accomplished “unless the army were brought up 
and the Tower seized. He then asked how the 
chief commands were to be disposed of. “If he 
had not a condition worthy of him, he would have 
nothing to do with the matter.” He and Jermyn in- 
sisted that Newcastle must command in chief. Percy 
suggested the name of Holland, whilst others put for- 
ward the claims of Essex. Evidently more than a 
mere personal question was at issue. The name of 
Newcastle was significant of a complete breach with 
Parliament as a whole. The names of Holland and 
Essex were significant of an intention to maintain a 
Parliamentary system, as it was understood in the 
Upper House. To the proposal for making Goring 
lieutenant-general, Percy and his friends would not 
listen for an instant. Nor would they hear of the 


17 
CHAP, 
ees 


March 29. 


plan for marching the army to London and attacking . 


the Tower. Jermyn and Percy were therefore com- 
missioned to call on the King to decide between their 
respective projects. “ There could be little doubt how 
his decision would be given. “ All these ways,” he 
said to Jermyn, when. he had heard his account of 
Suckling’s plan, “are vain and foolish, and I will 
think of them no more.” ? 


« 
Charles’s 
decision. 


Goring saw clearly enough that the appearance . 


1 Goring’s examination, June 19. Percy to Northumberland, June 
14,.4n Exact Collection, 215, 2175 Ashburnham’s examination, June 
14, D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, elxiii. 316, b. 
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of moderation which recommended the alternative 
project to the King would ensure its failure, and he 
had now learnt that he was not to derive any per- 
sonal advantage from its success. As he left the 
meeting he told Jermyn that ‘he liked none of these 
consultations.’* “You are ready enough,” replied 
Jermyn, “to enter into any wild business, but you 
like not the company.”? A day or two later there 
was a second meeting which led to no better under- 
standing ‘than’ the first. Goring made up his mind 
that, as he was not to be lieutenant-general of the 
King’s army, he would gain the favour of the King’s 
adversaries. He sought out Newport, who was now 
an active member of the Opposition in the House of 


‘ Lords, and told him as much of the plot as it suited 


Pym in- 


_ formed. 


his purposes to tell. Newport carried him to Bedford 
and Mandeville. If he said to them what he after- 
wards said in the House of Commons, he asserted 
that he had recommended the march to London, not 
because he really thought of advising it, but in order 
to convince the others that a mere petition, unaccom- 
panied by violence, would be altogether futile. He 
ended by asking that his own part in the discovery 
might be concealed. ; 

Bedford and Mandeville at ance communicated 
the secret to Pym and to a few of the leading’ “them- 
bers of the Commons. It was agreed that Goring 
should return to his post as Governor of.Portsmouth, - 
possibly with the object of placing him’ out of the 
reach of further temptation. Nothing was openly 
done in consequence of his revelation. It must be 

» Goring’s examination, June 16, D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, clsiii. 
28, 

? Manchester in his Memoirs (Nalson, ii. 273) speaks as if Pym's 


revelation in the House had followed immediately ; but the depositions 
are against him. = 


THE IRISH ARMY. 


remembered that Pym had not yet learned that there 
had ever been any serious project of bringing up the 
army at all. All that he knew was that there was a 
plan for inducing the army to present a petition, and 
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he may have thought it best to wait till the petition . 


was presented before taking any active measures to 
avert further danger. 

There was nothing upon“the surface to connect 
the army petition with Strafford’s trial. The King’s 
right to..pardon the Eagl, after conviction, had not 
been mentioned amongst the points to be urged, 
yet it was inevitable that Goring’s revelations should 


Effect of 
the revela- 
tion on 
Strafford’s 
trial, 


make Pym, if possible, more determined than before | 


to exact the uttermost penalty from Strafford. His 
life or death was now more than ever a question of 
danger“or safety to the State. A cohjunction between 
an acquitted Strafford and an army of Royalist poli- 
tical tendencies was one which few in either House 
could contemplate with evenness of mind. It was 
probably not altogether by accident that the last 
charges relating to Strafford’s Irish government were 
hurried over on April 3, and that some of them were 
entirely dropped. 

On the sth the scene of the accusation was ‘trans- 
ferred to English ground. By the mouth of Bul- 
strode Whitelocke, a son of the Judge, and himself a 
lawyer of some repute, the Commons alleged that 
not only had" Strafford instigated the King to make 
war on the Seottish nation, but that at the time when 

- the Short Parliament was summoned to vote supplies 
to support that war, he had offered ‘to serve His 
Majesty in any others way in case the Parliament 
should not support him. In pursuance of this plan 
he had raised an army of Trish Papists, and had 
entvad with Sir George Radcliffe ‘for the ruin and 


April s. 
Charge of 
bringing in * 
the Irish‘ 
armyy.* 
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‘car. destruction of the Kingdom of England and of His 
—~— Majesty’s subjects, and -altering and subverting the 
ate fundamental] laws and established government of this 
kingdom.’ With. this-object he had declared his 
‘opiniog, that if the Parliament failed to supply the 
King, ‘he might use ‘his prerogative as he pleased to . 
levy what he needed, and that he should be acquitted 
of God and man, if he took some courses to supply 
himself, though. it were against the will of his sub-. 
jects.’ Having. swbsequeptly-procured by false repre- - 
sentations the dissolution of that Parliament, he had - 
“wickedly given counsel to the King ‘that, having 
tried the affections of his pepple, he was to do every- 
thing that power would admit ; and that His Majesty 
had tried all ways and was refused, and should be 
acquitted towards God and man ;, ané that he had an 
army in Irland. whieh,he aight empley. to reduce 
this kingdom.’ . om - ty 
Gee ae: The managers had little difficulty in showing that, 
iene Strafford had held that if Parliament refused the 
King’s supply when he needed it for national objects, 
he was justified in taking it by force. .It was the 
very central point of his political creed. As ugually 
happens, his followers had exaggerated the thought 
of their pgtron, “ His. Majesty,® Radcliffe had snid;’ - 
“had an army of 30,000 men, anf he shad 496,0001. 
in his purse snd ‘a sword by his side; apd if lie should 
want money whoscyyld, pity him 2”, «The Common-, ’ 
wealth, gaid Strafforg’s brother, Sir George “Went- 
. Worth, “is sick of peace, and will not be yell till it is 
conquered again.” He probably meant that unani- 
mity would only be produced ‘after an English army 
had been defeated by the Scots; but’ it was easy to 
understand his words as referging to a -~victorious 
army from Ireland. : 


VANES EVIDENCE, - 21 


Undoubtedly that which called forth the greatest CHar. 
indignation against Strafford was the belief that he ae 
had threatened to employ his Irish army against. ‘Api 5 
Englishmen. As a matter of mere law it was dbso~ ae 
lutely indifferent whether he had proposed to bring 
it over or not. df it were not punishable to advise 
the King to ‘do all that power would amt, # 
would not become punishable’to advise hig to main- 

- tain his rights by means of an army-domposed not ‘of 
his English but of his Irish subject’. - As a matter of 
- sentiment it made considerable difference. 

It was natural, therefore, that Pym'and the other’ 
managers should Jeave no stone unturned to prove 
that Strafford had really giver this particular advice. : 
The elder Vane, e copy of whose: notas, of the words Vanes. 
used at the Committee of eight afteg thé dissolution ““"*” 
of the Short. Parliamoxit had lo “beew: it Pym’s 
hands, was put into the witness-box. ‘Strafford, h& 
said, ‘and other witnesses bore him out; had adVised 
ani offensive war with Scotland. He asserted positively 
-that Strafford had used the fatal words which were 
charged against him, or words to thateffect.’ ‘Your 
Majesty, having tried all ways, and being refused, 
in this case of extreme necessity, and for the safety of © 
your kingdom, you" are loese and absolved from al 
rules of government. You are acquitted beftré God and 
man. “You have aa army in drefand; yomay einploy 
it to rednog. this kingdqm.’ all attempts made by 
Strafford’s friends amongst’ thePeévs to induce him to 
say whether this kingdom tneant England or Scotland. 
proved fruitless. The Lord Bteward reminded the 
questioners” that Vane had come to testify to thé words 
spoken, not tO interpret then. Maynard, who was one 
of the manager$, garcastically. remarked that Vane was 
now asked « whether this Kingdom be this kingdom.” 
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To all this Strafford was called on to reply. He 
justified his advice for an offensive war against the 
Scots by falling-back on the old position that sub- 
jects who ‘could not-be brought by fair means to do 
their allegiance and duty to the King’ might be com- 
pelled to do so. He plainly thought that this doc- 
trine was as applicable to England as to Scotland. 
But he explained that he had alwaysyhad confidence 
in the King that he would never ask anything but 
that which was lawful and just, and that it was a 
great offence ‘to think that the King would use his 
prerogative otherwise than as befits a Christian and 
pious King.’ The argument implied was that the 
King, having been refused the means needed for the 
protection of his subjects, was justified in doing all 
that power would admit to make good the deficiency. 
He utterly denied that there had been any scheme to 
bring the Irish army to England. He brought wit- 
nesses to prove that his intention had been to land it 
near Ayr. Of the six councillors who had been 
present besides himself and Vane when the alleged 
words were spoken, Laud and Windebank were in- 


- capable of giving evidence.! The other four, Hamil- 


ton, Northumberland, Juxon, and COttington, with one 
voice declared that they coulil nof remember that 
Strafford.had ever proposed to bring the Irish-army 
to England, or indeed had said much else which 
Vane attributed to him. Tt is impossible, to speak 
with absolute certainty in the matter, but’ it is not 
necessary to suppose that either Vane or his fellow- 
councillors were guilty: of perjury. . If-it be accepted 


. as the’ most Erebeple explanation that the words 


’ For Windebank’s own statement see vol.i. 338. “Tt must be remem- 
hered that the Privy Councillors failed to remember a good deal more 
than the statements about the Irish army. 


STRAFFORD'S DEFENCE. 


were indeed spoken, but only as a suggestion of the 
best means of meeting a hypothetical rebellion which 
never came into actual existence, and which passed out 
of the minds both of him who spoke and of those who 
listened almost as soon as the words were uttered, 
it becomes perfectly intelligible that those words may 
have had no abiding- place 3 in the recollection of any 
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except the secretary who had taken them down at‘ 


the time, and whose memory was sharpened, not only 
by his personal rivalry with the speaker, but by his 
perusal of the notes a short time before the meeting 
- of Parliament when he carried them to the King to be 
burnt.1 On the other hand, the theory that Vane had 
spitefully invented the words appears to be’ nega- 
tived by the fact that the King had recently se¢n his 
paper of notes and had commanded the to be burnt. 
If those notes had not contained the” incriminating 
words, Charles would surely have found some way of 
testifying his indignation at Vane’s invention. 
However this may have been, Straffard knew how to 
make good use of the advantage which he had gained. 
After pointing ouit that a single witness, was iisufficient 
to prove treason, he called evidence to show that he 
had always been desirous of a reconciliation between 
the King and his subjects i in Parliament, “ Incase of 
absolute necessity,” he> said, “ and upon a foreign i in- 
vasion of an enemy, when the enemy is eithet i actyal 
entered, of Feady to enter, and w. ep all other. ‘Or lL 


nary means‘fail, in this case there Js a trust left by. 


Almighty God in the King to employ the best and 
uttermost of his means for the preserving 6f himselé 


Strafford’s 
enunciation 
of prin- 
ciple. 


-and his people, which, under favour, he cannot ‘take | 


away from himself.” At all events, he said, his words 
had been spoken in his capacity of a Privy Councillor, 
1 See vol. i. 339. 
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and it was the duty of a councillor to speak his mind 
according to his conscience. By the blessing of God 
he had learnt not to stand in fear of them who 
could kill the body, but of Him who could cast body 
and soul into eternal pain. He had but done the 
duty of his place in delivering his opinion, and such 
an opinion as this would not have made a heretic, 
much less a traitor. Let his judges remember that 
they were born to great and weighty employments in 
the kingdom. If he were to be adjudged a traitor for 
honestly delivering an opinion under oath of secrecy, 
he did not think ‘any wise and noble person of 
fortune’ would hereafter, ‘upon such perilous and 
unsafe terms, adventure to be a councillor to the 
King.’ 

No wonder such a speech told upon the Peers. 
No wonder that it told upon others as well. If the 
design of bringing over the Irish army were disproved 
as it seemed to have been, there remained a violent 
and ruinous advocacy of the Royal prerogative which 
it was imperatively necessary to make impossible in 
the future, but which drew its strength from at least 
one side of the practical working of the institutions 
of the country during at least a century. Not a few 
of those present: felt that such an argument as Straf- 
ford’s could not be lightly disregarded. Monstrous 
as his conception of the Constitution was, it was 
hardly one to be treated as punishable by death. Even 
from the benches on which the Commons were sitting, 
a loud hum of admiration was heard as the prisoner 
resumed his seat.! 

The main burden of the reply fell on Whitelocke ; 
and Whitelocke, diligent lawyer’‘as he was, was hardly 
the man to cope with Strafford. He did his best to 

> D'Ewes's Diary, Hart. MSS, clsiii. 9. 


FEAR OF THE IRISIT ARMY. 


support Vane's evidence, and he argued that Strafford’s 
counsel had been no mere utterance of opinion, but had 
proceeded from a settled design to subvert the laws and 
‘to set a difference between the King and his people.’ 
Yet, when all had been said, it was evident that Straf- 
ford’s chance of escape stood higher at the end of the 
day than it had done in the morning. 

So at least, it can hardly be doubted, thought the 
Peers. For nine whole hours the lion-hearted man had 
been standing at bay, unaided, against the best forensic 
talent of the time. Whitclocke had been followed by 
Maynard, and Maynard had been followed by Glyn. 

. No wonder that he felt exhausted at the close of that 
stupendous effort. It was impossible, he said, for 
him to.endure such another day without a little time 
to repair his wasted eriérgy. The Commons did not 
venture to oppose so reasonable a request, and one 
day’s respite was allowed him. 

To the Lords the question of Strafford’s guilt or 
innocence naturally presented itself as in the main a 
matter of judicial consideration. To the Commons 
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the escape of Strafford would appear to be no mere . 


miscarriage of justice. It would bring with it a 
pressing and overwhelming danger. Whether it were 
true or not that Strafford had planned to bring the 
Trish army into England the summer before, there 
could be no doubt that the same Irish army was still 
kept.on foot, though there was no enemy against 
which it could be called on to conjend. Bpth Houses 
had asked the King to disband it, but the joint 
petition had been left without a word of reply. In 
Strafford’s interests Charles could not have committed 
amore grievous error. It is not likely that he had 
formed a deliberate intention of bringing the Irish 


The Irish 
army not. 
disbanded. 
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was not in his character ever to form deliberate 
intentions except when they were to take shape in 
merely passive endurance. But it was unreasonable 
to expect that others should close their eyes to the 
plain tendency of his actions simply because he fore- 
saw nothing clearly himself. He wanted to make the 
most of every chance : of the constitutional authority 
of the Lords, of the threatening presence of his soldiers 
in Ulster, and of the sympathies of the unpaid English 
army in the North. The unconscious duplicity of his 
mind was dragging him to his ruin, and he dragged 
with him the servant, far nobler than himself, whom 
he most wished to save. : 
Charles could not even rule his own household. 
The mild disapprobation which he had expressed 
of Suckling’s army plot went absolutely for nothing. 
The Queen, it would seem, had made up her mind to 
force the hand of her sluggish spouse. Chudleigh 
was sent back to the North with instructions from 
Jermyn and Endymion Porter to urge the officers 
to accept Goring as their lieutenant- -general, and to 
be “ready to march southwards in case of need. 
Newcastle would be in Nottinghamshire with a thou- 
sand horse ready to take the command, and it was even 


. added that the Prince of Wales would be there as 


well. Every Frenchman in London—and the number 
of French settlers was not inconsidcrable—would rise 
at a given signal. 

On April 3 Chudleigh convened a meeting of the 
officers at Boroughbridge. So strong was their feeling 
against Parliament, in consequence of its neglect of 
the army, that they were easily persuaded to write to 


? Chudleigh’s examinations, May 10, 18. Pollard’s examination, 
May 18, dn Exact Collection, 220, 223, Chudleigh’s examination, Aug. 
33, D’Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. clxiy. 28. 
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Goring, expressing their readiness to obey him in the 
post to which they understood him to have been 
selected by the King himself. Chudleigh carried the 
letter to London on the 5th, and finding that Goring 
was no longer there, followed him to Portsmouth. 
Goering took him round the walls, and told him that 
‘if there should be any mutiny in London, the Queen 
meant to come down thither for her safety, and that 
she had sent him down money to fortify it.’ 

It was impossible that the Parliamentary leaders 
should long remain in ignorance of what was pass- 
ing in the North. Conyers and Astley, the actual 
commanders of the army, had no wish to be super- 
seded by Goring, and they had all the dislike of pro- 
fessional soldiers to see the military force of the coun- 
try dragged in the wake of a political faction. Conyers 
wrote to Conway to complain of Chudleigh’s proceed- 
ings, and it is not likely that Conway kept the secret 
to himself! The first effect of the meeting of the 
officers is to be seen in a fresh effort of the Lords’ to 
remove the cause of the evil. On the one hand they 
renewed their urgency with the City to lend the money 
needed to pay off both the English and the Scottish 
armies, and on the other hand they once more pressed 
the King to give an answer to the petition of the Houses 
for the discharge of the Irish army and the disarma- 
ment of the English Catholics.? In the Commons the 
fear of immediate military intervention was predomi- 
nant. Attention was called to the letter which had been 
written by the officers to Northumberland on March 
20,8 in which they expressed their readiness to fight 
the Scots. The House passed a resolution that any 


1 Conyers to Conway, Apr. 2, 6,9, 8. P.. Dom. Chudleigh’s depo- 
sition, May 10, An Exact Collection, 220, 

2 ZL, J. iv, 207, 209. 

SP. 1r4. 
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officer commanding‘an attack without orders from the 
King given upon the adviee of Parliament, except in 


- ease of invasion, should be taken as an enemy to the 


King and State. 

The wording éf the resolution passed tinheeded 
by. It was but the expression of that which" all men 
there felt te be a necessity. Yet to say that the 
King’s orders were only to be obeyed if they were 
given upon the advice of Parliameht was a strange in- 
novation on established usage. The presumption of the 
law had been hitherto, as the Judges and Strafford 
had been never weary of saying, that the King would 
act for the general good of the community, even if at 
some particular moment he set the general feeling at 
naught. The resolution of the Commons was the 
first crude attempt to find a remedy for the evils pro- 
duced by the King’s effort to free himself entirely from 
every obligation to consult the wishes of the nation. 

Before this fear of military violence Strafford’s 
offences assumed a deeper dye. ©n the 7th the story 
of his threats to the aldermen and his violent enforce- 
ment of ship money was duly told. On the next day 
Erle returned to the charge of bringing over the 
Trish army.? He showed that in the commission 
granted to Strafford in August he was empowered to 
repress revolts in England, and argued that it must 
have been evidently intended that his army should land 
in England. Strafford replied that his commission was 
a mere copy of Northumberland’s, and that it was 


1 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elxiii. 9, LZ. J. ii. 116. 

® See p. 85. For once Mr. Sanford makes a mistake; he argues €304) 
that Whitelocke’s account of this day's proceedings is untrustworthy, 
because he cannot find anything like it in Rushworth. Rushworth, how- 
ever, breaks off at the end of the proccedings of the 7th, and only gives 
separate speeches afterwards, The story is to be found substantially as 
Whitelocke gives it in the Brief and Perfect Relation, which is, as Mr. 
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so drawn by the King’s directions. On other points 
which were raised Strafford aras no less successful. 

It was imposgible that the managers ’sheuld- leave. 
their'case thus. Hitherto they had been- -unwilling to 
_ compromise the younger Wane. © * Fhey now zesdlved 
that the’eopy which had been taken of the notes 
which hé had surreptitiously obtained from his father 
_ must be produced on the following morning.” 

When the morning came Strafford did not appear. 
He sent .a mesgage announcing that he was too ill to 
‘leave the Tower. ‘Pym and his associates seem to 
* have fancied it was a plot intended to create delay. 
-They felt that the Lords were slipping away from 
them. They.were not even sure of their hold over 
the Commons. That unhappy religious question 
stood {n the way of all harmonious action, and it bad 
only been by a majority of 39 that the truce with the 
Scots had been prolonged for another fortnight. There 
were ‘many who wished, in the interest of the bishops, 
that another war nfight break out, in which they 
hoped that. the Scots would be less successful than 
they had been before. 

On the roth Strafford was once more at the bar. 
As he was about to speak, Glyn interrupted him, 
offering fresh evidence on the Irish army, as well as 
on another matter of less importance. Strafford asked 


Palgrave has pointed out, a most valuable contemporary account of th® 
trial. 
. ) Bankes gave evidence that it was so. Gawdy’s Notes, Add, MSS. 
14,828, fol. 31, b. 

3 The elder Vane stated on the roth that he first heard that his son 
had taken the papers ‘on Thursday last;’ and this, together with the 
probability that such a step would be taken after Erle’s failure, seems 
to fix the resolution of the leaders for that afternoon. 

3 The party meaning of this division is shown by the names of the 
tellers, D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clsiv. fol. 161. See, too, Tomkins 
to Lambe, April 13, 8. P, Dom. 
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to be allowed also to produce fresh evidence. After 


So two long adjournments, the Lords decided as fairly 


I, 
April 10. 


The, 
inflexible 
party. 


Vane’s 
notes dis 
closed. 


as it was possible for them to do.- Both sides were 
to name the articles to which they wished to recur. 

The Peers had dealt with the emergency as it 
became Judges. In the Lower House there were some 
to whom their impartiality was of evil omen. In that 
House there was ‘a rigid, strong, and inflexible party,’ 
which held that if Strafford were ‘ not found a traitor, 
the Parliament must make him so for the interest of 
the public.’*? Though the managers were ready to gd 
on with their case, they were stopped by shouts of 
“ Withdraw! Withdraw!” from the benches on which 
the Commons were sitting. The shouts were answered 
by indignant cries of “ Adjourn! Adjourn!” from the 
Lords. Both Houses left the Hall in confusion. 
‘The King laughed, and the Earl of Strafford was so 
well pleased therewith that he would not hide his 
joy!” Well might Charles and Strafford make 
merry. That which had been long looked forward 
too as possible had come to pass. The two Houses 
were at issue with one another. The sitting had been 
broken up without even the appointment of a day for 
the resumption of the trial. 

In the Commons Glyn called on Pym and the 
younger Vane to tell what they knew of evidence not 
yet disclosed. Wane told the House how he had 
found a paper of notes in his father’s study, how he 
had taken a copy of them, and how Pym had copied 
that copy. Pym confirmed the latter part of the 


* 

1 [, J.iv. 212. There is a slightly different account in the Brief 
and Perfect Relation. : 

2 ‘The Earl of Strafford Characterised, Somers Tracts, iv. 231. 

3 D’Ewee’s Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiii. fol. 27. Tomkins to Lambe, 
April 12, SP. Dom. Brief and Perfect Relation, 57. 
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statement. The elder Vane rose to say that the CHAE S 
origimal notes had been burnt by the King’s com- ary 
mand. He appeared to be much agitated. “An un- pais 
happy son of his,” he said, “had brought all this 
trouble upon him.” So much of the notes was then 

read as bore upon the matter in hand.’ The Secretary 

was then asked whether the paper which had been 
produced corresponded with the original. He replied 

that it did, and that he had himself taken notes of it 

before ‘he destroyed it.? 

‘The effect of this statement was strongly corrobo- 

rative of the evidence which had been given by the 
Secretary before the Lords. No doubt the charge 

that Strafford had used the words about the Irish 

army of which he had professed to have no recollec: 

tion rested now, as,it had rested before, on the single 
evidence of Vane. But it was one thing to say that 

Vane had allowed a misrepresentation to grow up in 

a treacherous and hostile memory. It was another 

thing to say that he had been guilty of forgery. Even 

if it were thought possible that he might have de- 
scended so low, the fact that Charles had sent for the 

notes and had ordered them to be burnt-—a fact which 

is established not. merely by Vane’s assertion, but by 
Charles’s silence—seems to show conclusively that 

they were notes officially taken with the cognisance 

of the King, and therefore liable to be called for by 

him at any moment. It is perfectly incredible that 

Vane should have knowingly inserted a falsehood in a 


‘It is unnecessary to go into the question whether the younger 
Vane was justified in betraying the secret. It was a-case of a conflict 
of duties. If he had found evidence that a murder was about to be com- 
mitted, he ought to have used the knowledge, acquired in any way, to 
save the person threatened. When he showed the notes to Pym, the 
danger of an actual attack from Ireland was still impending, 

? D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiy. fol. 162. 
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CHAP. paper which was so likely to come under the eye of 

——— the incriminated person.! 
gate With this additional evidence before them the 
What sre Commons had to reconsider their position. Evidently 
monstodo? the proper course was that which the managers had 
intended to pursue—to lay the notes before the Lords, 
and to allow Strafford to occupy two or three days 
with the additional evidence which he wished to 
bring forward. The ‘inflexible party,’ which was not 
the party of Pym and Hampden, was weary of the 
long delay. They regarded the judicial impartiality 
of the Lords as open treason to the Commonwealth. 
They showed themselves apt pupils of Strafford ; or 
rather they shared in his belief that, as the safety of 
the people was the supreme law, so it was to be 
made, in moments of emergency, to override all posi- 
tive legality. If Strafford had wielded the ancient 
weapon of the Prerogative to render the monarchy 
absolute, why should not they have recourse to 
another ancient weapon, the Bill of Attainder, to 
strike down the absolute monarchy which was im- 
personated in its strongest champion? No doubt 
this method of procedure had some advantages. It 
.was more honest and outspoken. It professed to 
punish Strafford because he had broken a law which 
ought to have been in existence, instead of twisting 
an existing law to make it mean something which all 
impartial persons, if any there then were, knew per- 
fectly well that it did not mean.? It also commended 
itself to the feeling against the Lords, which was at 

1 See vol. i. p. 337. 

» «Now the secret of their taking this particular way is conesived to 
_ be'to-prewent the hearing of the Earl’s lawyers, who give out that there 
ds no law yet in force whereby he can be condemned to die for aught that 
hath.been yet objected against him, and therefore their intent is by this 


Bil to wey the defect of the laws therein."—Tomkins to Lambe, April 
12, &. P, Dom, 


THE BILL OF ATTAINDER. 


this moment strong in the Lower House. The Com- 
mons would no longer be mere accusers. They, too, 
would be Strafford’s judges, and would ask the Peers to 
join in a sentence which they had first pronounced. 
A Bill of Attainder was accordingly brought in. 
Of the debate which ensued no record has reached 
us. The name of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg is, however, 
prominently connected with the proposal, and Hazle- 
rigg’s name at once suggests a connection between 
downright honesty of purpose and blundering im- 
patience of restraint. Before the day was over the 
- Bill had been read a first time. With that Saturday’s 
work the third week of the great trial was brought to 
a close.t 
A first reading settled nothing. On Monday morn- 
ing, when evidence in corroboration of Vane’s story 
was being heard, Henry Marten impatiently asked that, 
instead of troubling themselves with further inquiry, 
they should read the Attainder Bill a second time. The 
House would not hear of it. It had been dissatisfied 
with the slow progress of the impeachment; but, 
after all, it preferred to be led by Pym rather than by 
Hazlerigg and Marten, and Pym’s advice was to carry 
the impeachment to its close. The Lords were therefore, 
informed that, in order to hasten the proceedings, the 
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Commons had consented to waive their right of pro-” 


ducing further evidence on the understanding that no 
more would be produced against them. They inti- 
mated at the same time that they had discovered 


a paper which implicated Laud and Cottington in ‘ 


illegal designs,” and that they had therefore thought it. 
right to send the Peers a copy of it for their consider- 
ation. This clever contrivance—it was almost too, 


. + Tomkins to Lambe, April 12, 8 P. Dom. D'Ewes's Diary, at * 
MSS. elxiv. fol. 163, b. See p. 129. : * 
? Their speeches were given in Vane's notes es well as sefigora's. 
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CHAP. clever to succeed—was adopted without much. diffi- 


—~— ¢culty. D’Ewes reminded the House that the bishops 
1641. : 
April 2, Who had no votes as Judges, would have votes on 
the passing of a Bill; and the Bill of Attainder was 
-, Set aside, at least for the present.! 
Ti feeling The expectation which Pym probably entertained, 
i Upper that tlie Lords would be thrown off their balance by 
"the sight of that portion of Vane’s notes which bore 
upon Strafford’s case, was soon realised. They were 
irritated by the conduct of the other House in inter- 
rupting the trial, and still more irritated at the mere 
mention of a Bill of Attainder. “It is an unnatural 
motion,” said one angry Peer, “for the head to be 
governed by the tail. We hate rebellion as much as 
treason. We will never suffer ourselves to be sup- 
pressed by a popular faction.” ? 

ghbril 19. On the following day, therefore, Strafford was 

traftord's . . : . 
defence. called on for his defence, as if nothing extraordinary 
had intervened. He knew well how to catch the ear 
of the Peers. ‘None but you,” he said, “can be 
my judges.” Not the Commons, not even the King 
himself, could take that function from them. After 
running over the articles one by one, he asked how 
that could be treason as a whole which was not 
treason in any separate part. It was hard to be 
punished for a crime against which no law could be 
quoted. “IfI pass down the Thames in a boat,” he 
said, “and run and split myself upon an anchor, if 
there be not a buoy to give me warning, the party 
shall give me damages; but if it be marked out, then 
it is at my own peril. It is now full 240 years since 
any man was touched to that height, upon this crime, 
before myself. . . . Do not, my Lords, put 
* D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elxiv. fol. 165. ‘The debate is printed 


in Sanford, 329, but with many omissions of which no warning is given. 
2 Brief and Perfect Relation, 58. 


STRAFFORD'S DEFENCE. 435° 
greater difficulty upon the Ministers of State than that CHAP. 
with cheerfulness they may serve the King and the* Tequ. 


State; for if you will examine them by every grain prt 13. 


or every little weight, it will be so heavy that the 
public affairs of the kingdom will be laid waste, and 
no man will meddle with them that hath wisdom, and. 
honour, and fortune to lose. 

“Were it not for the interest of those pledges that 
a saint in heaven left me, I would be loath, my Lords,” 
—For the moment he could say no more.’ The strong, 
iron-hearted man burst into tears. After a little while 
he recovered himself. “Now, my Lords,” he ended 
by saying, “I thank God I have been, by His good 
blessing towards me, taught that the afilictions of this 
present life are not to be compared with that eternal 
weight of glory that shall be revealed for us here- 
after; and so, my Lords, even so, with all humility, 
and with all tranquillity of mind, I do submit myself 
clearly and freely to your judgments, and whether 
that righteous judgment shall be life or death, 


Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum eonfitemur.”* 


After a short interval Glyn rose to reply. The Giyx's 


prisoner, he urged, was not charged with a number 
of separate acts, but with one settled purpose to over- 
throw the law. The separate acts were but cited in 
order that the purpose might be revealed. Glyn’s 
strongest point was his refutation of Strafford’s plea 
that he had counselled the assumption of special 
powers in the face of special necessity. He showed 
that for years the government had been conducted 
on the plea of special necessity. ‘My Lords,” he 
said, “ for many years by-past, your Lordships know 
an evil spirit hath moved among us, which in truth 

1 For a specimen of the way in which scandal grows, see Baillie’s 


remarks on this incident, i. 347. 
? Rushw. Straf. Trial, 633. It is here misdated as spoken on April 12. 
e 
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hath been made the author and ground of all our dis- 
tractions, and that is necessity and danger. This 
was the bulwark and the battery that serves to defend 
all exorbitant actions ; the ground and foundation of 
this great invasion of our liberties and estates, the 
judgment in the ship money; and the ground of the 
counsel given of late to do anything, and to persuade 
the King that he was absolved from all rules of 
government.” ! 

Pym followed Glyn. Taking as proved the attempt 
to substitute arbitrary will for law, he painted with a 
firm hand a picture of the misery which would fol- 
low on the substitution. Under the appearance of 
bringing strength and honour to the King, it brought 
him to weakness and dishonour. Reward and punish- 
ment, Strafford had once said, were the great motives 
by which men were led. Pym had a more excellent 
way to show. “Those,” he said, “that live so much 
under the whip and the pillory and such servile engines 
as were frequently used by the Earl of Strafford, they 
may have the dregs of valour, sullenness, and stub- 
bornness, which may make them prone to mutinies 
and discontents ; but those noble and gallant affections, 
which put men to brave designs and attempts for the 
preservation or enlargement of a kingdom, they are 
hardly capable of. Shall it be treason to embase the 
King’s coin, though but a piece of twelve pence or 
six pence, and must it not needs be the effect of a 
greater treason to embase the spirits of his subjects, 
and to set a stamp and character of servitude upon 
them, whereby they shall be disabled to do any thing 
for the service of the King and Commonwealth ?” 

On this theme Pym had much to say. It was the 
old political faith of Elizabeth and Bacon revived in 


PYM’S POLITICAL FAITH. 


another form. The King, he held, could not act 
outside the nation as if he were separate from it. 
“ The King and his people are obliged to one another 
in the nearest relations. He is a father, and a child 
is called in law pars patris. He is the husband of 
the Commonwealth ; they have the same interests ; 
they are inseparable in their condition, be it good or 
evil. He is their head. They are the body. There 
is such an incorporation as cannot be dissolved with- 
out the destruction of both.” 

To have done as much as in him lay to break up 
this harmonious unity was Strafford’s crime. Pym’s 
solemn voice thrust the accusing charge home. 
Once indeed he faltered, and sought in vain amongst 
his notes. Then after a brief interval he recovered 
himself. « Nothing,” he concluded, “can be more 
equal than that he should perish by the justice of 
that law which he would have subverted; neither 
will this be a new way of blood. There are marks 
anough to trace this law to the very original of this 
kingdom ; and if it hath not been put in execution, as 
he allegeth, this. 240 years, it was not for want of law, 
but that all time hath not bred a man bold enough 
to. commit such crimes as these, which is a circum- 
stance much aggravating his offence, and making him 

1 Tg humble the man God let his memory fail him to a point or two, 
so he behoved to pass them.”—Baillie, i. 348. Out of this Mr. Forster 
constructed a romance about Pym’s catching sight of Strafford’s face and 
‘breaking down. Another account is:—“It was sport to see how Master 
Pym in his speech was fearfully out, and constrained to pull out his 
papers, and read with a great deal of confusion, and disorder, before he 
could re-collect himself; which failing of memory was no amall advan- 
tage to the Lord Lieutenant, because by this means the House perceived 
it was a premeditated flash, not grounded upon the Lieutenant's last 
answer, but resolved on before, whatsoever he should say for his own 


justification.”—Brief and Perfect Relation, 63. The contrast between 
‘Pym speaking from notes, and Strafford who spoke as the thoughts rose 
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no whit less liable to punishment, because he is the 
only man that, in so long a time, had ventured upen 
such a treason as this.” 

’ Pym’s noble exposition of constitutional right had 
been directed as much to the ear of Charles, who was 
listening eagerly to every word, as to the Peers who 
were sitting in judgment. <“T believe,” wrote Baillie, 
“the King never heard a lecture of so free language 
against that his idolised prerogative.”? It may be 
that if Charles, with heroic self-abasement, had 
stepped forward to take upon his own head the 
blame: of the past, he might even yet have saved 
Strafford. Elizabeth might have done it. He 
could not do it. He could not even give his subjects 
reason to believe that he had done with the theories 
of Strafford for ever. On the very next day he inti- 
mated to the Houses that he hoped to see a general 
disarmament; but that, as for any mere dismissal of 
the Irish army, he must defer his answer till ‘ after 
these great businesses now in agitation are over.’§ 
The Commons now knew that they were to grope 
their way forward with that sword still suspended 
over their heads. 

Three separate questions were involved in Pym’s 
charge against Strafford. In the first place, Was his 
system of government of such a nature as to be de- 
structive of the free Constitution of England? In the 
second place, Did the prisoner deliberately purpose to 
overthrow that Constitution? In the third place, 
Was this crime, assuming it to have been proved, of 
so deep a dye that it was fair to treat it as one which 
Strafford must have known beforehand to be punish- 
able in accordance with the general spirit of the law, 
though nothing had been done in contravention of 

1 Pym’s Speech, Rushw. Straf. Trial, 661. . 
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any actual statute as hitherto interpreted? To the 
first of these questions no one would. now hesitate to 
answer in the affirmative. To the second, those who 
have most deeply studied Strafford’s life and character 
would be ready unhesitatingly to reply in the nega- 
tive. To understand Pym’s consistency in upholding 
the doctrine, that Strafford was punishable by the 
spirit of the law, it is necessary to remember. that 
neither he, nor the great majority of the House of 
Commons, doubted for an instant that Straflord’s 
attack upon the Constitution was intentional and 
deliberate. He was to them the great apostate led 
into paths of daring wickedness by the combined 
temptations of avarice and ambition. 

Pym’s anxiety to bring Strafford’s condemnation 
within the terms of the existing law would have led 
him even yet to persist in the impeachment. To the 
mass of his fellow members it was more important 
that Strafford should die than that the law should be 
magnified. Before the King’s message about the 
Irish army arrived, the Attainder Bill had been read 
a second time, and it was ordered that it should be 
discussed in a Committee of the whole House in the 
afternoon from day today.!_ The temptation to bring 

1 In his suggestive article on the Trial in Fraser's Magazine (April, 
1873) Mr. Palgrave thinks he sees evidence of an attempt to talk out the 
Bill. I do not see proof of much more delay than was to be expected over 
a question of such importance. The Bill went into Committee on the 
14th, and was read a third time on the 21st, only a week later, though 
only the afternoons were set apart for thé discussion. No doubt D’Ewes 
(Harl. MSS. clziii. fol. 45) says of the debate of the 14th that many 
made trifling objections ‘which they did only to keep off the ques- 
tion from being put. I was much amazed to see so many of the House 
speak on the Earl of Strafford’s side.’ But we are not bound now to 
hold that no one had a right to urge all that could be said on Strafford’s 
side. When this intolerance prevailed amongst Strafford’s enemies, his 


few friends may be pardoned if they sometimes urged rather poor argu- 
ments in his favour. This was the first occasion on which the Commons 
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CHAP. a pressure on the Peers was too strong to make any 


aera other course acceptable. Yet its advocates had 

Aor 14. already cause to regret that they had broken away 

Commiven from Pym. The debate on the order to go into Com- 

mittee had revealed the fact that the House of 

Commons was not unanimous even against Strafford. 

There was.a scanty band! which had urged over 

again every point which had been made by himself. 

One member asked whether Strafford’s acts had 

amounted to treason. Another wished to know what 

proof there was that the Irish army was intended to 

land in England. The poet Waller went to the root 

of the matter by asking what were the fundamental 

laws—a question which drew down on him a retort: 

from Maynard, that, if he did not know that, he had 

April1s. no business to sit in the House. In spite of the 

questionings of the minority it was resolved, bef6re 

the afternoon of the 15th was over, that Strafford 

had endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws of 
England. 

Offence The Commons had now to learn how deeply they 

fheLords. had offended the Lords. In the ordinary course of 

the impeachment they should have appeared in 

Westminster Hall to hear the arguments of counsel 

on both sides, on the legal questions arising out of the 

evidence. Pym and Strode asked that there might 

be no interruption of the proceedings. St. John, 

however, carried the House with him to send a: 

message asking the Peers to postpone their sitting, 


“The long continuance of a Parliamentary contest,’ writes Mr, 
Palgrave, “is a sure sign that opposing parties are very even.” Perhaps 
80, when nothing is decided. But, when one side gives up point after 
point, it is @ sign that one party is not sufficiently numerous to court a 
defeat. On the 19th there was a division on the most favourable ground 
that the Opposition could take, and D’Ewes tells us that they were beaten 
by at least three to one.—Harl, MSS. clxiv. fol. 180. 

? D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiii. fol. 43, 45; elxiv, fol. 172, 
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which had been appointed for the purpose of hearing 
counsel, and informing them that the Commons had a 
Bill of Attainder under consideration. 

The Lords at once took fire. They answered that 
they would go on with the trial whether the Com- 
mons appeared or not. They would hear counsel and 
deliver judgment. The Coramons, in return, de- 
clared their resolution to proceed with their Bill.? 

It was on such occasions that the weight of 
Hampden’s character made itself felt. He seldom 
rose to speak, and he never spoke atany length. He 
now came to the support of the Lords. Let the 
managers, he said, be in their places to argue the 
question of law as they had before argued the ques- 
tion of fact. Pym seconded him vehemently. He 
told the members that if they abandoned the im- 


peachment they would ‘ much dishonour ’ themselves. 


The House was only convinced so far as to resolve to 
be present, as a Committee, to listen to the arguments 
of Strafford’s counsel without replying to them. 

The legal argument on behalf of Strafford was 
therefore duly heard. On the 19th the question, whe- 
ther Strafford’s acts amounted to treason, was fought 
out in the Commons. Selden and Holborne battled 
hard against the inevitable conclusion. The Committee 
voted by three to one that Strafford was a traitor. . 

With this vote the future of the Bill was -prac- 
tically settled as far as the Commons wére concerned. 
The last debate on it in Committee was on a pro- 
viso forbidding the judges to act upon the principles 
laid down in it in any other case. 


1 © J.ii. 121, D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS, clxiii. fol. 48, Moore's 
Diary, Hart. MSS. cccclxxxvi. fol. 179, b. 

2 Brief and Perfect Relation, 69. 

3 This was naturally taken hold of by Strafford’s friends as showing 
that the House was aware that it was stretching the law. The view 
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The motion for the third reading was opposed by 
Digby in an impassioned speech. He denied that the 
charge of bringing over the Irish army was suffi- 
ciently proved, and he argued that, unless this were 
done, there was no evidence of treason. He was 
ready to consent to a Bill depriving Strafford of all 
power to do further hurt. To condemn him as a 
traitor would be a judicial murder. Such language 
had but little effect. Both Pym and Falkland de- 
clared in favour of passing the Bill, and it was read a 
third time by a majority of 204 to 59. Large as the 
majority was, it was a majority in a thin House. In 
those days there were no published division-lists to 
keep members to their duty. Many a man who had 
courted election; grew weary of attendance as soon 
as the choice had to be made between, giving offence 
to the King and giving offence to those in whose com- 
pany he sat. Theatres and bowling-alleys— the 
devil’s chapels’ as D'Ewes sternly called them—were 
more attractive than long discussions on constitu- 
tional law. Those who voted on the third reading of 
the Attainder Bill may fairly be taken as the 
average political strength of the Long Parliament. 

The vote had been carried by a coalition between 
the bulk of the two parties which were divided on 
ecclesiastical questions. Except Digby’s, the only 
names of note amongst the minority were those of 
Selden and Holborne. Something of Digby’s con- 
version from the violence of his opposition in the 


of the Commons was that they would not trust the J udges with a power 
which they believed Parliament to be capable of exercising. As was 
said ‘The words—to subvert the law—were very wide, and a corrupt 
Judge might stretch them far.’ D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elxiv. fol. 
182, D'Ewes gave the only negative vote. He said ‘it would be a 
great dishonour to the business, as if we had condemned him because 
we would condemn him.’ 


THE QUEEN’S CONVERTS. 


first days of the Parliament is, no doubt, due simply to 
a real dislike of the hard measure which was being 
dealt out to Strafford by men with whom the speaker 
had already come into collision on other grounds. 
More was owing to the flatteries which the Queen 
was now dealing out lavishly around her, and of 
which Digby had his full share. His change of 
front can excite no surprise. His polished brilliancy 
of speech was far more suited to the Court than to 
Parliament, and he had none of that steadiness of 
purpose, or of that reverence for the character of the 
nation as a whole, which would have kept him long 
by the side of Pym. . 

If the Queen had but little success in the 


Commons, she believed that her blandishments had # 


been’ exercised not in vain amongst the Peers 
Holland had been won over by an offer of the com- 
mand of the Northern army, and Savile, the forger of 
the invitation to the Scots, by a promise that he 
should succeed Strafford in the Presidentship of the 
North. In after years Henrietta Maria used to tell, 
with vague reminiscence, of her nightly meetings with 
men whom she described as the most wicked rebels 
in the kingdom, and to boast of the influence which 
she had gained over them by the glamour of her eye 
and tongue.? 

Beauty with its tears passing into smiles may have 
done much with Digby. It was not likely to have had 
much effect with his father. Bristol was striving for 
an object which was worth a statesman’s thought. 
He wanted to bring the constitutional judgment of 
the Lords to bear upon the envenomed quarrel which 
was arising between the Commons and the King. He 
wished to save Strafford’s life whilst incapacitating 

* Mémoires de Madame de Motieville, ch. ix, 
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him from office. He also wished to maintain the 
Episcopal constitution of the Church whilst surround- 
ing it with safe s against, the abuse of such 
powers as might be left in the hands of the bishops. 
It was a high and noble policy—a policy which, if it 
could only have been carried into effect, would have 
spared England many a day’ of misery. Whether it 
was possible to carry it into practice in the face of the 
angry passions which had been aroused, was a ques- 
tion which is hard to answer. As matters now 
stood, it would be difficult for the Lords to avoid the 
appearance of being actuated rather by regard for 
their own dignity than by a sense of duty. Scarcely 
had the Bill made its appearance amongst them when 


_ Savile, a man born to bring disgrace upon every 


party which he joined, cried out, ‘that the Lower 
House did encroach upon the Higher House’s liberties, 
and did not know their duties.’ Being contradictéd 
by Stamford, he answered rudely, and the affair had 
almost ended in a duel. Yet, after all, Strafford’s fate 
rested even more with the King than with. the Peers, 
and for the moment it seemed that Charles would bow 
his neck to submit to the wise. guidance of Bristol.! 
“The misfertune that is fallen upon you,” he wrote 
to Strafford two days after the Attainder Bill passed 
the Commons, “by the strange mistaking and -con- 
juncture of these times being such that I must lay 
by the thought of employing you hereafter in my 
affairs, yet I cannot satisfy myself in honour or con- 
science without assuring you now, in the midst of your 
troubles, that, upon the word of a king, you shall 
not suffer in life, honour, or fortune.” ? 

1 One of the Scottish Commissioners to ——? April 27. Wodrow 


MSS. xxv., No. 155. 
? The King to Strafford, April 23, Stray. Letters, ii. 416, 


“STONE-DEAD HATH NO FEELOW.” 


For the moment, too, it séemed likely that Charles 
would give some sécurity that, if he had not changed 
his mind, he had changed his policy. Again, there 
were rumours of a fresh distribution of offices, 
Bedford, who, without modifying his opinion that 
Strafford was a traitor, was ready to vote against the 
infliction of the death penalty in order to conciliate 
the King, was to be Lord Treasurer. Saye, the most 
irreconcilable of Puritans, was to be Master of the 
Wards. It was even said that Pym was to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Twice in the course of the 
week he was admitted to an interview with the 
King. 

What passed between Charles and Pym we have 
no means of knowing. It is quite possible that Pym 
refused to be content with anything short of 
Strafford’s life. Essex, at all events, was-of that 
opinion. Hyde, of whom it is not known whether 
he had given a silent vote for the Bill of Attainder, 
or had abstained from Voting, was employed by Bed- 
ford to argue down Essex’s objections, At Hyde’s 
suggestion that a heavy fine or a long imprisonment 
would be a sufficient punishment, the Earl shook his 
head. « Stone-dead,” he bluntly answered, “hath no 
fellow.” Even if Strafford were fined or imprisoned 
the King would restore his estate and release all 
fines, but would likewise give him his liberty, as 
soon as he had a mind to make use of him, which 
would be as soon as the Parliament should be ended. 
Essex did but express an opinion which was very 
widely entertained. It was not so much a ques- 
tion whether Strafford had been a traitor as whether 
Charles could be trusted.? The clamour of the House 


Tomkins to Lambe, Apr. 26, 8. P. Dom. 
? Clarendon, iii, 164. Dates and events are as usual mixed up here so 
VOL. IL. L 
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cuar. of Commons. was backed by a growing excitement 
aryree in the City. On the 24th, 20,000 Londoners signed. 
Aprlzg @ petition calling for the execution of Strafford and 
Thelen the redress of grievances, as the only means of escape 
petition. from the existing depression of trade. 

During the first stages of this negotiation a com- 

The Com- promise was come to between the Houses. The 
answer the Commons agreed to reply to the legal arguments of 
agar Strafford’s counsel, if they were understood to be 
fort's. directed to the question whether the Bill of Attainder 

ought to pass, and not to the question what judg- 

ment ought to be given on the impeachment. In 

spite of opposition from Bristol and Savile the com- 
April ar promise was accepted by the Lords, and on the 27th 
reading of the Attainder Bill was read in their House a second 
fe Bitty time. The 29th was fixed for hearing the legal 
the Leones arguments of the Commons.” 

Nevertheless, an impression seems to have pre- 
vailed that though the Lords were unwilling to 
quarrel with the other House on a point of form, 
they had made up their minds not to send Strafford 

~to the scaffold. It was evidently Charles’s wisest 
course to rely on the Lords, and to allow himself to 
appear before the world, if he must appear at all on , 
Strafford’s behalf, as the guardian of constitutional 
right. Charles could not make up his mind to risk 
all that must be risked by the steady pursuance of 
this line of conduct. To the~Queen his attempts to 
respeet the law raust have seemed to be sheer infatu- 
ation. Her head was-full of projects. No enterprise 
as to create a thoroughly false impression, but I feel inclined to accept 
the separate anecdotes as substantially true. They are just the things 
which would remain in the author’s mind when all sense of relation was 
c Rushw. iv. 233. 

2 Parliamentary Notes, Apr. 24, 8. P, Dom. L. J. iy, 227. 


* 


MONEY SENT BY THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


seemed too daring, no combination too_ extensive, for 
her self-willed inexperience. If we knew all we should 
probably be able to tell of Charles as carried away by 
her flashing eloquence, agreeing to everything that 
she proposed, and professing himself to be ready to 
carry out her projects, till calm consideration, out of 
her sight, once more commended to his mind some 
other plan which would at least keep him within the 
letter of the law. Such at least is the most probable 
explanation of the inconsistent action of the King 
during these agitated days. 

The Court of Henrietta Maria had few secrets, 
Rumour was busy with speculations as to the price 
paid by the Prince of Orange for a royal alliance. 
On the roth Prince William arrived to claim hig bride. 
The Court gossips at once fixed on the sum of 
1,200,000 ducats as that which he had brought over 
to relieve the wants of his future father-in-law. One 
of the Scottish Commissioners asserted distinctly that 
the sum was 200,000/. Whether the tale was true or 
not, there is little doubt that Charles was at this time 
sending money to York to conciliate the troops, and 
that he was encouraged by the reports which reached 
him to expect the help of the Northern army in the 
event of a breach with Parliament. He talked of 
going down in person to take the command. It was 
believed that he intended first to attack -the Scots, 
and then to turn his arms against those who resisted 
his authority in England! Almost at the same time 


* The King, says Giustinian, in his despatch of ata, sent his money 


‘a dissegni di conciliarsi ’affetto loro, et renderle pronte a quelle impres- 
sioni che il tempo et la occasione le conciliassero @’ intraprendere map= 
giormente opportune” In a later despatch of SHER the ambassador adds 
that the soldiers were well disposed to the King : fe pare che prosegua nei 
disegni avisati di voler tentare di nuovo con la forza di por freno all’ardire 
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he ‘was doing his best to conciliate these very Scots, 
and was assuring them of his intention to come to 
Scotland in person to preside over the next sitting of 
Parliament.* 

Other plans there were of still more: extensive 
reach, Charles and the Queen were to take refuge 
at Hampton Court, whence they would find the way 
open to Portsmouth. There they would find Goring, 
and they still fancied Goring to be true. An armed 
force was to be sent to seize the Tower, and the 
Northern army was to march on London. The Irish 
army, together with any troops which Frederick 
Henry might be disposed to lend, was to be sum- 
moned to Portsmouth, unless indeed it could be more 
profitably employed elsewhere. In the midst of the 
clash of arms, Parliament was to be dissolved, and 
Charles would be indeed a king once more.? 


de’ Scozzesi, non meno che a quella de’ piit seditiosi d’Inghilterra ancora. 
Ven. Transcripts, A contemporary letter embodied in the Brief and Per~ 
fect Relation (p. 83) mentions arumour ‘ that the Dutchmen have offered 
money to the King for a new service of war.’ 

1 One of the Scottish Commissioners to —, April 27, Wodrow MSS. 
xxv. No. 155. 

2 ‘Quando si agitava 1a causa del V. Ré d'Trlanda e di volerlo in 
qualunque maniera selvarlo dalla morte, si determind da quelle M. M& 
Yandata all’ Amtoncurt, et in questo mentre mandar gente s sorprendere 
la Torre di Londra, rompere il Parlamento, et bavendosi di gia acquistata 
buona parte dell’ esercito regio ritirarsi le persone Reali a Posmur, porto 
di mare forse il pid forte che sia in quei Regni. Cosi credevasi di liberare 
il V. Ra,e dar leggi & quelli che le volevano distruggere, sperando di 
poter cid pii commodamente effettuare mediante gl'aiuti di Hibernia e 
d’Olanda, se non per altra parte, almeno per il medesimo porto. Ma mentre 
Ye loro M. M™ stavano apparechiate per eseguire le cose predette, sopra- 
giunse corriero con evviso che il Governatore di Posmur, benche havease 
giurato fedelté al Ra, hayeva dato in mano al Parlamento‘la piazza, Al 
che s'aggiunse parimente che il Capitano della Torre rifuté di consegnar 
le chiavi di essa a S. M', et il popolo trovavasi preparato per andar a 
a Vitale, a passarene anche ad Amtoncurt, se fosse fatto besogno,’—Ros- 
. 1642. R. O. Tranacrivts. The refesal of the 
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“SALUS POPULI SUPREMA LEX.” 


Such fantasies as these could hardly be reduced 
to practical shape. Something, too, was certain to 
ooze out. On the 28th it was known that for some 
weeks a vessel, chartered by Strafford’s secretary, 
Slingsby, had been lying in the Thames, and that the 
master, being questioned about his destination, had 
answered gruffly, that it was nothing to him on what 
service he was employed so long as he had victuals 
and pay.! In the midst of their investigations into 
plans of escape, the Lords were called on, on the 29th, 
to listen to St. John’s argument on the legality of the 
Bill of Attainder. When he spoke, St. John had 
doubtless heard something at least of the rumours 
which were afloat, something perhaps of the King’s ex- 
pestation from the Dutch marriage, or of the plan for 
bringing the army from the North. Under the in- 
fluence of this he broke away from the long chain of 
statute and precedent, upon which it was his business 
to rely. “ We give law,” he said, “ to hares and deer, 
because they be beasts of chase; it was never ac- 
counted either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes 
and wolves on the head as they can be found, because 
they be beasts of prey. The warrener sets traps for 
polecats and other vermin for the preservation of the 
warren.” Strafford’s maxims were thus turned against 
himself.2, The Commons, too, claimed, in a moment 
of supreme danger to be loose and absolved from all 
rules of government. 


Lieutenant was on May 2, which brings the formation of the scheme to 
the end of April. 

1 D'Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. clxiii. 110, L. J. iv. 229. See also 
the story of the three women listening through the keyhole. An Exact 
Collection, 235. 

? Rushw. Straf. Trial, 703. We are told that several times in the 
course of this speech Strafford raised his hands to protest. In Ranke’s 
account this becomes a special protest against this part of the speech. 
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There can be little doubt. that by this time the 
Attainder Bill was gaining ground in the House of 
‘Lords. The growing belief that plots, the extent of 
which it was impossible to know, were entertained at 
Court, would do more to convert the Lords than all 
St. John’s eloquence. No wonder that Bristol and 
Savile,” the two who were most anxious that Strafford’s 
life should be spared by a constitutional vote of the 
House of Lords, urged Charles to come forward to 
give assurance that, in pleading for the life of the 
prisoner, he had no wish to restore him to authority 
in the kingdom. No doubt there was hazard in the 
step. The Lords might take umbrage at an inter- 
ference by the King in a matter pending before them. 
But Charles had already brought matters to such a 
pass that to refrain from interfering was infinitely 
more hazardous. 

The King consented to do as Bristol and Savile 
asked. Probably he was glad to do anything which 
gave him a chance of extricating himself from the 
wild schemes in which he was entangled. On the 
morning of May 1 the Usher of the Black Rod 
knocked at the door of the Commons. A whisper ran 
round the benches that a dissolution was imminent— 
a dissolution which, as most men there believed, 

* Writing of the King’s speech of May 1, Giustinian says that it was 
made ‘sospettando il R& che lodio di molti Parlamentarii con le gelosie 
di rendere mal sodisfatto il popolo persuadino ad abbraciarlo,’ ie., the 
Bill of Attainder. A letter which reports news from another letter writ- 
ten on the 29th or 30th is more explicit, The writer says ‘that the Bill 
of Attainder had been read twice in the Upper House, and the passing is 
yet doubtful, Thirty Lords are for it, but many of the fifty lords are 
come about, and therefore it is generally conceived the Earl will lose hig 
head, Other letters say that Mr. St. John did make such an excellent 


argument as satisfied the opposites.—King to Calthorpe, May 1, 
Tanner MSS, \xvi. fol. 72. 


* These names are given in the letter of Father Philips (Rushw. iv 
257). Clarendon gives Save’s name instead of Savile’s. 


THE KING'S INTERVENTION. 


would be promptly followed by acts of violence. 
Maxwell at once reassured the members. “ Fear not, 
I warrant you,”! he said with a smile, as he sum- 
moned them to the Upper House. When they arrived 
there they found the King on the throne. He had 
come, he said, to give three assurances. No one had 
ever advised him to bring the Irish army to England. 
No discussion had ever taken place in his presence, in 
which the disloyalty of his English subjects had been 
assumed. He had never been advised to change the 
least of the laws of England, far less the whole of 
them. He hoped, therefore, that a way might be 
found to satisfy justice without pressing on his con- 
science. He had already resolved that Strafford was 
unfit to serve him in any office, if it were but that of a 
constable. “Therefore,” he ended by saying, “ I leave 
it to you, my Lords, to find some such way as to bring 
me out of this great strait, and keep ourselves and the 
kingdom from such inconveniences. Certainly, he 
that thinks him guilty of high treason in his con- 
science may condemn him of misdemeanour.”? 

The tone of the last sentence was undoubtedly 
unwise. It had too much the air of a dictator, calling 
on the Lords to vote to order. Strafford considered 
the King’s intervention to be in itself impolitic.® If 
it was so, what is to be said for those wicked schemes 
which by comparison give to it almost the air of 
superhuman wisdom ? 

A week before, the speech might have had some 
effect. It could have no effect now. If the Lords 
remained unmoved, there was no chance of moving 


1} D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii. 122. 
2 Rushw. iv. 239. Bristol and Savile must not be held responsible for 


the wording of the speech. 
5 Siva aad tnahea Wins Mice: Deickin 30 hex. 
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the Commons. No clearer evidence of the depth of 
feeling against Strafford can be found than in the fact 
that the two ecclesiastical parties agreed upon a com- 
promise in the face of the existing danger. Hampden 
and Falkland. came to an understanding that Epis- 
copacy should be reformed, not abolished. A Bill 


_for the exclusion of the clergy from secular offices, 


and for shutting out the bishops from the House of 
Lords, had passed the Commons without serious 
opposition, and had been carried up to the Peers that 
very morning.” It was known already that Charles 
had said in conversation that he would never give 
his assent to such a Bill. So dissatisfied were the 
Commons that Pym prudently moved an adjourn- 
ment as soon as they returned to their own House 
after listening to the King’s speech, ‘lest they should 
break out in some rash distemper.’ 

The next day was a Sunday. It had been fixed 
for the celebration of the marriage of Charles’s eldest 
daughter. Prince William of Orange, the bearer of 
the most illustrious name in Europe, a bright hopeful 
lad of fifteen, plighted his troth at Whitehall to the 
child of nie who was one day in her early widowhood 
to bring forth a child who, nurture@ in adversity, was 
to become the deliverer of half acontinent. The day 
of the Princess’s marriage was one of anxiety and 
gloom, and the ceremony was shorn of its accustomed 
splendour. There were divisions even in Charles's 
own household, and the Elector Palatine, who had at 


- last been liberated from his French prison, refused to 


1 Clarendon, iii. 330. Falkland is stated to have said after the 
autumn vacation ‘that Mr. Hampden had assured him that, if the Bill 
might pass, there would be nothing more attempted to the prejudice of 
the Church.’ As the Bill did not pass, Hampden no doubt considered 
himself relieved from his promise. 


SCHEMES FOR THE LIBERATION OF STRAFFORD. 


be present at the banquet because the bride had not 
been given to himself." ’ 

Tt was ambition rather than love which was the 
cause of Charles Lewis's @ispleasure. He had returned 
to England hoping that his uncle would at last help 
him to the recovery of his inheritance, and he found 
that all that could be done for him was the despatch 
of Roe on a fresh mission to Germany. Nor was the 
Elector the only prince who miscalculated Charles’s 
power to help. The Spanish monarchy was apparently 
breaking up. Catalonia was in full rebellion; Portu- 
gal had shaken off the hated Castilian yoke, and had 
declared itself once more an independent kingdom 
under a prince of the house of Braganza. A Portu- 
guese ambassador had lately arrived to ask for the 
alliance of England. 

The ambassador was not likely to gain much real 
assistance from Charles, But there was a way in 
which Charles might gain something from the Portu- 
guese ambassador. By authorising him to gather 
soldiers in England an excuse had been found for 
bringing armed men together in London. For some 
little time Suckling had been busily engaged, with the 
aid of a certain Qaptain Billingsley, in inducing men 
to give in their names for the Portuguese service. 
The men were collected with a very different object. 

. Foiled in his hope of carrying the Lords with him to 
the side of mercy, Charles now fell back on his former 
plan. On the Sunday morning Billingsley made his 
appearance at the Tower with an order from the King 
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to the Lieutenant, Sir William Balfour, to admit him” 


into the fortress with a hundred men. Balfour was a 
good Scotsman, and refused to let him in. He gave 
information of what had occurred to the Parlia- 


1 Giustinian to the Doge, “#2, May ,&, Ven. Transcripts. 


‘Apr.3? 
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mentary leaders! For Charles's purpose nothing 
worse could have happened. Even if he had learnt 
from the coolness with which his- speech had been 
received by the Lords that Strafford could only be 
saved by force, it was childish to expect to gather 
secretly together armed troops in the heart of such a 
city as London, where there were thousands of men 
accustomed to bear arms, and where there was 
scarcely one of them who did not dread the liberation 
of Strafford more than any other earthly danger. 

No doubt Charles might justify to himself the 
legality of what he had done. The Jaw gave him the 
custody of the Tower, and it was his duty to see that 
his prisoners were safe from the violence of a mob. 
Coming as it did, after so many other intimations of 
an appeal to force, this act left the worst possible im- 
pression. The danger seemed all the greater because 
no one knew its actual dimensions. It was known in 
the City on Sunday that Suckling had brought sixty 
armed men to a tavern in Bread Street, and had dis- 
missed them with orders to return on Monday even- 
ing.? This, then, was the comment of facts on the 
King’s speech. It came at a time when men’s minds 
were distracted with rumours of the King’s intention 
to set out for the army, of an immediate dissolution 
of Parliament, and of aid given by the Dutch Prince 
to re-establish his new father-in-law in his ancient 
authority. The City was seized with a wild impatience 
to bring the long agitation to a close. As the Peers 
gathered at Westminster on the morning of the 3rd 
they found the doors of their House beset by a mob 
shrieking for justice and execution upon Strafford. 

1 Balfour's examination, Rushw. iv. 250. Examinations of Balfour, 


Wadsworth and Lanyon, An Exact Collection, 232. 
2 Moore's Diary, Harl, MSS. cecclxxvii. 26, b. 


THE STRAFFORDIANS.. 


Arundel, as acting Lord High Steward, was specially 
called on to do justice. He answered meekly that he 
was going to the House to that effect. “We will 
take your word for once,” replied those who stood 
nearest him, and let him go. When the Peers came 
out again at the end of their sitting, Bristol was in 
special danger. “ For you, my Lord of Bristol,” some 
one cried out, “we know you aze an apostate from 
the cause of Christ, and our mortal enemy. We do 
not, therefore, crave justice from you, but shall, 
God willing, crave justice upon you and your false 
son,” As soon as the Peers had dispersed the crowd 
amused itself with posting up ,a placard containing 
the names of the fifty-nine members of the House of 
Commons who had voted against the Attainder Bill, 
under the title of ‘Straffordians, betrayers of their 
country.’? It is even said that one man called out, 
« Tf we have not the Lieutenant's life we will have the 
King’s.” ® 
The riot was not the work of the ordinary popu- 

lace. The stoppage of trade caused by the political 
uncertainty was felt by the merchants and shop- 
keepers more than by the apprentices, and all autho- 
rities concur in stating that merchants and shopkeepers 
constituted the bulk of those by whom the outcry was 
raised.4 

When they met that morning the Commons re- 
mained for some time silently regarding one another, 

1 Brief and Perfect Relation, 85. Contemporary authorities attri- 
pute the arrival of the mob to the King’s speech, but it is impossible to 
doubt that the knowledge of Suckling’s meeting with his sixty men must 
have given the worst possible interpretation to the speech. 

2 For a complete list see Verney Notes, 57- 

3 Brief and Perfect Relation, 87. ~ 


4 The Venetian ambassador, for instance, says that the mob consisted 
‘ delli pia bene stanti di questa citta.’—Giustinian to the Doge, May \%, 
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as men looking for counsel and finding none. At last 
the Clerk began to read the Bill which stood first on 
the Orders of the Day. It happened to be one for 
regulating the trade of wiredrawing. The inappro- 
priateness of the subject struck the members with a 
sense of ludicrous incongruity, and the tension-of their 
feelings relieved itself in a loud burst of laughter. 
Then there was again silence for a quarter or half an 
hour.’ At last orders were given—none too soon— 
that a letter should be prepared to give assurance to 
the army that the soldiers should shortly receivé the 
arrears of their pay. Then Pennington rose to tell of 
Suckling’s armed gathering. These men, said Clot- 
worthy, were but part of the forces which were being 
raised. There were intended to be ‘ three regiments 
of foot and one troop of horse ; but for what end he 
knoweth not.’ There was no division of opinion now. 
Tomkins rose to add ‘ that many Papists were newly 
come to London.’ The King’s speech delivered on 
Saturday was then read by the Speaker. Tomkins 
declared himself ceftain that Strafford was a traitor, 
and moved for a conference with the Lords. 

Pym gave to this suggestion a more definite form. 
Even yet he was not prepared to bring odium on the 
King by revealing the knowledge which he had de- 
rived from Goring.? He pointed out that the King’s 

1 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii. 24. The doubt as to the time, 
says Mr. Sanford, ‘in such an accurate man as D’Ewes, shows the alarm 
which ho really felt.’—Studies of the Great Rebellion, 351. 

* Historians have hitherto grounded their supposition that Pym now 
revealed his Imgwledge on a speech assigned by Rushworth to this day. 
‘That speech, FY Lent contains a demand for the closing of the ports, and 
it is impossible that such a demand, if a sufficient motive were given for 
it, should have hech left unacted on for two whole days. On the other 


hand, Pym’s speech of the 3rd, as reported by Moore (Harl, MSS. 
cecelxxvii. fol. 27, b), and in the Verney Notes, 66, is plainly different 


PYM'S ADVICE. 


interference with a matter still under discussion was 
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reiterating his conviction that Strafford was guilty of 
treason ‘in the highest degree, he acknowledged 
that, after the Lords had passed. the Bill, the King 
would have it in his power to accept it or to reject it, 
as he thought best. If the King were then dissatisfied 
with it, it would be the proper time to ‘inform’ him 
better.’ 

Pym, in short, was for leaving to the King his 
constitutional rights intact. But he had no idea of 
including amongst those rights that of directing a 
military force against Parliament. “Truly,” he said, 
“T am persuaded that there was some great design in 
hand by the Papists to subvert and overthrow this 
kingdom, and I do verily believe the King never had 
any intention to subvert the laws, or to bring in the 
Irish army; but yet he had counsel given him that 
he was loose from all rules of government; and, 
though the King be of a tender conscience, yet we 
ought to be careful that he have good counsellors 
about him, and to let him understand that he is 
bound to maintain the laws, and that we take care for 
the maintaining of the word of God.” The Commons 
must declare their allegiance to the King’s person and 
legal prerogative. They must bind themselves to 
maintain the liberties of the subjects, must find means 
to pay the Northern army and the Scots, and must 
provide a remedy for the grievances of Ireland. 

As Pym had struggled against the conversion of 
from the one given by Rushworth, and which I assign to the 5th, the day 
when the order for closing the ports was given. There are two other 
blunders of Rushworth in this place. Hoe gives May 3 instead of May 1, 
as the date of the sending up of the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill to the Lords, 


and he misdates the message to the Lords on the Army plot as May 3 
instead of May 1. a 
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the impeachment into an attainder, so he now struggled 
against the idea that the conflict with the King must 
be fought out by other than constitutional means. 
The King must be brought round by persuasion, not 
by force. In the end he must be surrounded by new 
counsellors, as a guarantee that he would conform to 
the new order of things. It was far too sanguine a 
view of what was possible with Charles. In the 
meanwhile Pym did not fail to recognise the necessity 
of a counter-organisation to the forces which still 
remained to the Monarchy. In our time it is difficult 
for us to understand the necessity of such a step. 
The House of Commons is with us itself the centre of 
the national organisation to which the whole country 
instinctively rallies. In 1641 it was nothing of the 
kind. All the habits of men led them to look to the 
King for guidance. Parliaments were but bodies 
meeting at rare intervals, doing important work and 
then vanishing away. Nor was Pym’s name as yet 
one to conjure with. Inside the House he was be- 
coming better known every day. Outside he was 
scarcely more than one of a multitude. In default of 
the enthusiasm which personal leadership gives, it 
was necessary to awaken the higher enthusiasm which 
is inspired by fellowship in a common cause. Secret 
cabals in the Court and in the army must be met -by 
an appeal to the general feeling of the nation. 
Further than that Pym did not go for the present. 
He wished, perhaps, to see how the idea would be 
received. At first it seemed to fall flat on the House. 
One member proposed a simple conference with the 
Lords on Strafford’s case. Culpepper asked that a 
remonstrance, such as had been suggested early in 
the session by Digby, might now be drawn up for 
presentation to the King. Neither of these plans 


THE PROTESTATION. 


met the real difficulty, which lay in the fact that the 
danger came from the King himself. The situation 
was at last cleared by a few plain words from Marten. 
“We,” he said, “are honest, disjointed fellows. Let 
us unite ourselves for the pure worship of God, the 
defence.of the King and his subjects in all their legal 
rights.” “He that hath been most abused,” said 
Strode, “doth not yet perceive it. The ill counsel 
given to the King doth make that the King under- 
standeth not what treason is; and, therefore, if care be 
not taken, we shall be dispersed through the kingdom.” 

One member after another rose to approve of Pym’s 
idea. Peard referred to the precedent of the oath of 
association taken in Elizabeth’s reign. Such a pro- 


testation, said Holles, would give them ‘force and’ 


reputation.’ It would show the world that they were 
united. They would then ‘be able to go through 
with whatever’ they might undertake. A Committee 
was appointed to draw up the manifesto. 
The reception of the report made by this Com- 
mittee revealed that, on some points, at least, the 
House was not united. The draft of the Protestation 
contained a promise to maintain ‘the true reformed 
Protestant religion.’ Hopton moved the insertion of 
the words, ‘ as it is now established in the Church of 
England.’ A sharp controversy followed. The Root- 
and-Branch members refused to bind themselves 
against the changes which they believed to be neces- 
sary. A compromise was at last arrived at by which 
the maintenance of the doctrine of the Church was 
alone mentioned, whilst nothing was said about its 

discipline.! 
' Moore’s Diary, Harl, MSS. cecclxxvii. fol. 27, b. Verney Notes, 66. 


. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiv. fol. 195. The first draft of the 
Protestation in the Commons Journals is worthless, 
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«J, A B,” so ran this memorable appeal in its 
final’ shape, “in the presence of Almighty God, pro- 
mise, vow, and protest to maintain and defend, as far 


as lawfully I may, with my life, power, and estate, - 


the true Reformed Protestant Religion, expressed in 
the doctrine of the Church of England, agajnst all 


Popery and Popish innovations within this realm con- - 


trary to the same doctrine, and according to the duty 
of my allegiance, his Majesty’s Royal person, honour, 
and estate, as also the power and priyileges of Parlia- 


ment, the lawful rights and liberties of the subjects, : 


and every person that maketh the protestation, in 
whatsoever he shall do in the lawful pursuance of the 
same ; and to my power, and as far as lawfully I may, 


I will oppose, and by all good ways and means ep-- 


deavour to bring to condign punishment, all such as - 


shall, either by force, practice, counsels, plots, con- 
spiracies, or otherwise, do anything to the contrary 
of anything in this present protestation contained ; 
and further, that I shall, in all just and honourable 
ways, endeavour to preserve the union and peace be- 
tween the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and neither for hope, fear, nor other respect 


shall relinquish this promise, vow, and protestation.”*’ 


The importance of the Protestation lay far more 
in what was implied by it than in what it actually 
said. No doubt the Commons still believed that the 
King was led away by evil counsel, and that his own 
mind was perfectly pure and patriotic; but their 
belief had already reached that stage at which it 


seemed not quite advisable to act on it with complete - 


assurance, The association to be formed must neces- 

sarily be formed for the King’s security. But it was 

as well that it should be organised without ang refer- 
1 Ed, iv. 234. 


‘ 


THE PROTESTATION. 


ence to him. The Covenanter Baillie at once dis- 
cerned the import of the Protestation. “ After much 
debate,” he wrote, “at last, blessed be the name of 
the Lord, they all swore and subscribed the write 
which here you have, T hope in substance our Scottish 
Coyenant. God maketh our enemies the instruments 
ef all our good. We see now that it hath been in a 
happy time that so much time hath been fost about 
Strafford’s head.”? 

As soon as the Protestation had been accepted, a 
Preamble was drawn up, in which the House declared 
that, in addition to, the grievances which they had 
already made known, they found “great cause of 
jealousy that endeavours “had been, and still are, to 
bring the English army into a misunderstanding of 
this” Parliament, thereby to incline that army with 
force to bring to pass those wicked counsels.” 

For the first time the danger which all men 
dreaded was clearly pointed at. Whether Pym had 
revealed all that he had known for weeks of Goring’s 
information or not, the meeting of the officers at 
Boroughbridge cannot have remained a secret. Charles 
had been working as a conspirator in the broad light 
of day. Not only the Commons, but the Lords as 
well, were shocked by the discoveries which were 
pressing on them. When the Lords met again in the 
afternoon, it was evident that they were at last likely 
to range themselves on the side of the Lower House. 
They had drawn from Charles an acknowledgment 
that he had given orders to Billingsley to occupy 
the Tower, though he tried to explain away his 
share in the matter by alleging that it was necessary 
to keep the munitions in store under safe custody.? 


% i 

1 Baillie, i. 35. 

* The King’s sttement is to be found in the MS. Journals of the 
VOL. II. M 
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The Lords resolved that they would themselves see to 
their safe keeping, and directed that Essex, Saye, and 
Brooke should provide for the admission of 500 men 
from the Tower Hamlets as guards of the fortress. 
Charles’s futile attempt to employ force had destroyed 
his chance of a constitutional support from the House 
of Lords. The Peers acquainted the Commons that 
the only hindrance in the way of the Bill of Attainder 
lay in the concourse of people round the House. 
They now wished to act as the Commons would have 
them act, but they did not wish to act under the 
appearance of dictation. 

The next morning the Protestation was taken by 
all the Protestant Lords. Outside the doors the up- 
roar continued. In the place of the well-dressed 
merchants and shopkeepers who had appeared the 
day before, Palace Yard was filled by a rougher mob, 
armed with swords and clubs. No damage was, how- 
ever, done, and the populace was sufficiently satisfied 
with the progress of affairs to go back to their homes 
in the afternoon.’ 

In the Commons a step was taken hardly second 
in significance to the adoption of the Protestation. 
The clergy and citizens of London were invited to 
testify their adherence to it by their signatures. 
There was to be a general association outside the 
House to oppose the machinations of the Court. 

As usually happens when danger is apprehended, 
before it appears in a definite form, the air was full 
of rumours. Cradock, one of the City members, an- 
nounced that preparations had been made to supply 


House of Lords. Like everything else relating to Strafford’s trial, it 
wasdeleted with the pen after the Restoration, and is omitted in the 
printed journals; but there is no difficulty in reading every word. 

1 Gerard to ——? May 6, Tanner MSS, lxvi. fol. 83. 


- DISTRACTING RUMOURS. 


the army in the North with munitions of war! In- 
formation from Paris spoke of movements of troops 
.on the French coast, and these were interpreted as 
convincing proof that Lewis intended to send help to 
his sister in her distress? It is true that Montreuil 
had conveyed to the Parliamentary leaders assurances 
of Richelieu’s friendship. But diplomatic assurances 
are unsafe ground to rely on, and it is quite possible 
that some rumour of the Queen’s desire for help from 
France may have reached the ears of Pym. Even in 
these days of crisis the Queen’s servants had been in- 
discreetly chattering of aid which was expected from 
that country, and.whether the story which had 
reached Pym from Paris were true or not, it was not 
one which he could safely afford to despise. 

At Whitehall, when night came, all was hurry and 


1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS, elxiv. 197. 

2“ A Jesuit in Paris told an English merchant of the treason, viz., 
although he were of that order, yet he had English blood in him, and 
was grieved to see his country bought and sold, for the French soldiers 
were to land at Portsmouth, the Irish army in such a place, the Papist ia 
such a place; and that merchant came away first and discovered it to 
Mr. Pym and two Lords; and we hear that the Queen and Prince, and 
some say the King, should have been at Portsmouth, and so in the 
back of all the nobles; but if the City had been overrun and the Tower 
taken, it would have been a very sad time.”—King to Calthorpe, May 
17, Tanner MSS, \xvi. fol. 93. 1 gather that this news arrived on the 
4th, because the sitting closed with an order that the Flouse should con- 
sider on the following morning ‘the motions this day made concerning 
Papists and Recusanta, and concerning the declaring of those enemies of 
the Staterthat should negotiate the bringing of any foreign force in the 
kingdom,” 

* Montreuil’s Despatch, March ;4,, Bibl. Nat. Fr. 15,995, fol. 163. 

* Montreuil’s Despatches, May ;%,, 23. Mazure, Hist. de lx Révolution, 
iii. 422. In order to discover the real sentiments of any set of people, the 
safest teat is to look to expressions dropped casually rather than to form al 
opinions uttered in public. In a letter of compliment, the Earl of 
Warwick excuses himself from paying more attention to Prinee William 
‘ estant: toujours en les affaires d'Estat et du Parlement, pour nous ‘vider 
deg guerres civiles, que j’espére Dieu nous délivrera.’— Warwick to the 
Prince of Orange, Groen ven T'rinsterer, ser. 2. iii. 445. 
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confusion. The tumults of the day, and of the day 


~~ before, had thoroughly alarmed the Court. Neither 


1641. 
May 4. 


Charles nor the Queen believed that they could re- 
main with safety in London. The King talked ov 
taking refuge with the Northern army. The Queen 
prepared to remove to Hampton Court, doubtless with 
the intention of seeking safety behind the walls of 
Portsmouth. Whitehall had no secrets from Pym. The 
news of the Queen’s intended flight was undoubtedly 
serious. She might indeed be merely wishing to find 
shelter at Portsmouth, but it was only too likely that 
she intended to summon a French force to her aid. 
When the next morning arrived, Pym resolved to 
communicate to the House, if not all he knew, at least 
far more than he had before disclosed. 

On the 5th, therefore, he told what he had heard 
from Goring, and from others. A design, he said, 
had been formed, not only to disaffect the army, but 

" to bring it up to overawe the Parliament. The French 
were drawing forces to the seaside, and there was 
reason to fear that they aimed at Portsmouth. Per- 
sons in high posts about the Queen were deeply en- 
gaged in these plots. The ports should therefore be 
stopped, and the King be asked to issue orders that 
no one in attendance upon himself or upon the royal 
family should depart without leave from his Majesty, 
given upon the advice of Parliament.’ 


Resolutions Upon such an announcement as this the House 


of the Com- 


muons. 


could not but take immediate action. Each member 


1 Rushw. iv. 240. Giustinian, in his despatch of May 7,, mentions the 
King’s intention to go to York, and the Queen’s project. Montreuil, in 
writing of the proceedings of the 5th in the Commons, says that they 
were not quite certain about Suckling’s plot for helping Strafford’s escape, 
jut that ‘s’estant fortifiés par la scudaine resolution qu’avoit pris la 


Royne de la Grande Bretagne d’aller & Tampton Court, et de 14, comme 


on simagine & Portsmouth,’ they sent a message to the King, Bibi. Nat. » 


Fr. 15,995, fol. 230, 


ENERGETIC ACTION OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


was directed to supply information as to the arms and 
munitions in possession of his constituents, and to 
present to the House the names of such of the lords- 


licutenants and their deputies as he considered to be- 


well affected to religion and the public peace. A 
resolution was passed, that any person helping to 
bring a foreign force into the kingdom, ‘ unless it be 
by command of his Majesty, with the consent of 
both Houses,’ should be adjudged to be a public 
enemy. The Peers were asked to take evidence upon 
the Army Plot by oath, and to request the King to de- 
tain all the attendants of the Court." 

The Lower House, however, was not inclined to 
trust entirely to the Lords. A secret committee, con- 
sisting of Pym, Holles, Fiennes, Hampden, Culpepper, 
Clotworthy, and Strode, was appointed to conduct an 
independent investigation.? 

The Lords were now in a mood of ready compliance. 
The announcement that Newport, opposed to the Court 
as he was, had been appointed Constable of the Tower, 
fell flat in the excitement of the revelations which were 
crowding in upon them. A committee was appointed 
to examine into the Army Plot, with instructions to 
maintain secrecy ; whilst a deputation waited on the 
King to ask him to detain the suspected persons. 
Charles gave the orders which he was asked to give# 

In the Commons the growing excitement mani- 
fested itself in unexpected ways. As the House was in 
full debate, a board in the floor of the gallery cracked 
under the weight of two very stout members. Sir 


1 The Verney Notes give a different order for the speeches from the 
Journals and Moore's Diary. 

2 The names are given in Moore's Diary, Hart. MSS. eccclxxvii. fol. 
37, b. The appointment of the committee is not mentioned in the 
Journals, though the obligation to secrecy is, C. J. ii. 135. 

§ DJ. iv. 233. 
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John Wray, with the thought of a second Guy 


~~ Fawkes on his mind, called out that he smelt gun- 


rae powder. Members who were near the door rushed 
out into the lobby. Strangers loitering in the lobby 
rushed out into Westminster Hall. Some of them 
shrieked out that the Parliament house was falling, 
and that the members were killed. When the news 
reached the City, the trained bands turned out to 
come to the succour of the members, and marched as 
.far as Covent Garden before they learnt that their 
help was not needed.? 
ane tea, No one now doubted that the Lords would pass 
the Lords. 


the Attainder Bill. It was one thing to vote Strafford 
to perpetual imprisonment before Billingsley had been 
commissioned to secure the Tower and the Army Plot 
had been discovered. It was quite another thing in 
the face of a general belief that Charles had at- 
tempted to set him free in order that he might head 
troops in the field against Parliament. It is by no 
means likely that the Peers as a body changed their 
mind through craven fear of mob violence. We may 
well believe that, with the knowledge which had been 
gained since the beginning of the week, the rude say- 
ing “ stone-dead hath no fellow” had taken possession 
of many who had closed their ears to it before. 


Bill against Whilst the Lords were pushing on the Attainder 


the. disso- 
Jution of 
the Parlia- 
ment. 


’ Bill, a still more important step was taken by the 
Commons. The necessity of finding money for the 
armies stared them in the face, and the only way of 
obtaining money was by contracting another loan. 
Harrison again came to their aid, and offered to lend 
1§0,000/. on the security of the customs.? At once 
the question was raised whether Parliament had it in 


1 Rushw. Stref. Trial, 744. 
? Moore's Diary, Harl. MSS, cecelxxvii. fol. 38, 


THE BILL AGAINST DISSOLUTION, 


its power to give any such security. The Commons 
were in instant fear of dissolution, and there could be 
very little doubt that the moment that the words of 
dissolution had been pronounced, the farmers of the 
customs would receive orders to pay their rent to the 
King, and not to Harrison. It was at once proposed— 
and it may be easily believed that there were other 
arguments in favour of the proposal besides those 
which were openly alleged—that a Bill should be 
brought in, providing that the existing Parliament 
should not be dissolved without its own consent. 
The proposal was welcomed with singular unanimity. 
It may be that Pym and Hampden threw their hearts 
into their vote more decidedly than Hyde and Falk- 
land, but the assent of Hyde and Falkland was given 
as thoroughly as that of Pym and Hampden. 

On the 6th it was expected that the courtiers 
charged with participation in the Army Plot would 
appear before the Lords’ Committee. News, however, 
soon arrived that Percy, Jermyn, and Suckling had 
fled the night before, and that Davenant the poct, 
who had been in some slight way connected with the 
affair, was also missing. Davenant was captured and 
brought back. The rest succeeded in escaping to 
France. Jermyn carried with him the King’s warrant 
licensing him to pass the sea.! 

The King’s promise to detain his servants and the 
Queen’s had been of little avail. The Lords now took the 
matter into their own hands. They despatched orders 
to stop the ports. They sent to request the King to 
hinder the Queen’s journey to Portsmouth.? Charles 
gave them no answer whatever. “Tam my father’s 
daughter,” said the Queen, with flashing eyes; “he 
never knew how to fly, and Iam not going to learn 
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the lesson now.”! Next morning, as the King gave no 
sign of answering their request, the Houses despatched 
Mandeville with two members of the Commons to 
Portsmouth, to examine into Goring’s proceedings. 
At the same time the Peers, grasping the reins of au- 
thority in their own hands, gave orders for the issue 
of a proclamation for the arrest of the fugitives.? 

By this time even the King must have known that 
the Lords would pass the Bill of Attainder. Of that 
middle party, which had wished to save Strafford’s 
life by incapacitating him for office, Bristol and 
Holland had withdrawn from the struggle, and had 
been excused from voting on the pretext that, having 
given evidence as witnesses, they could not appear as 
Judges.? Bedford was lying on_his death-bed, stricken 
down by small-pox. The Bill, taken up on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, was read for the third time on the 8th. 
It “finally passed in a thin House. The Catholic peers 
were in dread of their lives, and were excluded by 
their refusal to take the Protestation. Many of the 
other peers absented themselves when the votes were 
taken. Some of them may have been too timid to 
appear, but the majority of them were in all proba- 


‘bility deterred from voting by their disinclination to 


Third 
reading of 
the Bill 
agaist, 
dissolution, 


support a Government which had called in an armed 
force to arbitrate in a constitutional dispute. At the 
game time the Peers passed the Bill for protecting the 
actual Parliament against dissdlution. They had sup- 
ported an amendment limiting its effect to two years, -- 
but they gave way before the objections of the Com- 
mons, 

Strafford had already learned that ‘nothing re- 
mained for him but to die with dignity. “Tt “hath 


STRAFFORD'S SELF-SACRIFICE. 169 


er 2 : é 
been my greatest grief,” he had written to Charles in cna) 


the beginning of the past week, “in all these troubles, — ~~ 
to be taken as a person which should endeavour to Mey 
represent and set things amiss between your Ma- itcrwtie 
“—jesty and your people, and to give counsels tending "* 

to the disquiet of the three kingdoms. . . . There- 
fore, in few words, as I put myself wholly upon the 
honour and justice of my peers, so clearly as to wish 
your Majesty might please to have spared that decla- 
ration of yours on Saturday last, and entirely to have 
left me to their lordships; so now, to set your 
Majesty’s conscience at liberty, I do .most humbly 
beseech your Majesty, for prevention of evils which 
may happen by your refusal, to pass this Bill, and by 
this means to remove—praised be God, I cannot say 
this accursed, but, I confess—this unfortunate thing 
forth of the way, towards that blessed agreement 
which God, I trust, shall ever establish between you 
and your subjects. Sir, my consent shall more acquit 
you herein to God than all the world can do besides. 
To a willing man there is no injury done; and as, by 
God’s grace, I forgive all the world, with calmness 
and meckness of infinite contentment to my dislodging 
soul, so, Sir, to you I can give the life of this world 
with all the cheerfulness imaginable, in the just 
acknowledgment of your exceeding favours; and 
only beg that, in your goodness, you would vouchsafe 
to cast your gracious regard upon my poor son and 
his-three sisters, less or more, and no otherwise than 
as their, in present, unfortunate father may hereafter 
appear more or less guilty of this death. God long 
preserve your Majesty.” ! “ 


‘3 1 Rushw. Straf. Trial, 743. Some doubt has been thrown on the 
authenticity of this letter, but Radcliffe’s testimony (Straf. Letters, ti. 432) 
would be sufficient, if it did not speak for iteelf. The date given in the 
Brief ant Perfect Relation is the 9th, which must be wrong from the 
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On the morning of May 8—the morning on which 
the Attainder Bill passed the Lords—London was a 
prey to the wildest panic. A French fleet, it was 
everywhere believed, had seized Jersey and Guernsey. 
A cry was raised to lodge the King and Queen in the 
Tower. News of the danger was hastily conveyed to 
Whitehall. The Queen resolved to carry out her 
design of retreating to Portsmouth. Her carriage 
was already at the door when Montreuil arrived, 
counselling’ her against so rash an act. He told her 
that she would infallibly be stopped on the way. In 
consequence of his warning she relinquished her 
design. False as the rumour of the French attack 
was, it did no wrong to the Queen. If she had had her 
way a French force would by this time have been in 
possession of Portsmouth. The popular instinct 
rightly fixed on her as the author of the mischieft 
Calumny came to add its bitterness to her cup, and it 
Was rumoured that she loved Jermyn too well for her 
honour, and that she was hurrying to France because 
she could not live apart from her lover.? 


reference to ‘ Saturday last’ as the day of the King’s speech. Mr, Pal- 
grave informs me that in his copy the figure is corrected to 4 in an appa- 
rently contemporary hand, and that when the speech was printed in 1641, 
it was printed with the date of May 4. On the other hand Radcliffe 
gives the 7th, and it is more likely that 9 should be a misprint for 7 
than for 4. External evidence is in favour of the 4th, as Strafford would 
have been more likely to write soon after the first intervention of the 
mob, I have, therefore, adopted this date in the text, 

* We must not measure Pym's knowledge by that which he saw fit 
to reveal in public. “The Parliament,” we are told, “hath not openty de- ’ 
clared what the plot was; but it is said that the French was to come in 
upon the south—to this end appacently the Queen was guing to Ports- 
mouth. The English army and Papista were to join against London and 
the Parliament; and the Irish were to go against the Scots.”—One of the 
Scottish Commissioners to » May 11, Wodrow MSS. xxv. No. 161. 
This. might seem to be mere gossip; but it should be compared with 
Rossetti's testimony at p. 148, Note 2. 

3 Montreuil’s part in persuading the Queen to stay does not rest, as 





THE ATTAINDER BILL BEFORE CHARLES, 


Having saved the Queen from herself, Montreuil - 


assured Holland that there was not a word of truth 
in the rumours which were abroad, and that his 
master preferred the friendship of the English Parlia- 
ment to that of the English King. Least of all was 
he likely to do anything to assist Strafford, who had 
always been a partisan of Spain. 

Twice during that Saturday morning deputations 
from the Lords urged Charles to give his assent to 
the Attainder Bill. To the first he replied in the 
negative. ‘Lo the second he expressed his readiness 
to receive the two Houses in the afternoon, and to 
declare his resolution. Before the hour arrived he 
learnt that Goring had been the traitor who had told 
the secret of the Army Plot, and that he had now 
handed over the fortifications of Portsmouth to the 
Parliamentary Commissioners. No place of refuge 
now remained for Charles on English soil. 

When the two Houses arrived they brought with 
them the Bill for perpetuating the Parliament as well 
as the Attainder Bill. They were followed by an 
armed multitude. Charles looked sadly on them, and 
told them that his final answer should be given on 
Monday. The mob was but ill-pleased at the delay, 
and an attack on the palace appeared to be imminent. 
At last one of the bishops, most likely Williams,* 
stepped to a window, and pacified them by assuring 
them that the answer, when it came, would be all that. 
they could desire. 

All through the night panic reigned at Whitehall. 
Ranke supposed, solely on his own authority. It is confirmed by Gius- 
tinian. I have drawn my narrative from theso two sources and from 
Roassetti’s letter of May 33. 

3 Rossetti says it was ‘un ministro Puritano,’ but no one but a bishop, 


and hardly any one but Williams, is likely to have taken the lead in this 
way. 
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At any moment the mob might break into the palace. 


- Catholic courtiers, or courtiers who were Catholics in 


moments of danger, sought out the Queen’s chaplains, 
flung themselves on their knees, and poured out their 
confessions, as if they were in presence of instant 
death. Others, who were more worldly-minded, 
secreted their jewels about their persons, that their 
whole property might not be utterly lost when the 
moment for flight arrived. By all, Monday was looked 
forward to with the gravest apprehension. It was 
fully believed that the Parliamentary leaders were 
resolved to use force if necessary, and that they had 
written to their supporters in the neighbouring coun- 
ties to come up to London to their aid. 

If Charles had none of the vigour of the man of 
action, he had, as his subsequent life showed, the 
passive courage of the martyr. It may be that if he 
had been alone in the danger now, he would have 
met it with the same patient endurance which he was - 
to display eight years later. But the threats of the 
multitude were directed not so much against himself 
as against her whom he loved with a passionate and 
devoted love. He saw her that day in tears of mingled 
fear and vexation. How could he endure the thought 
that her tender frame might soon be in the hands of 
a raging pitiless multitude ; that she might be dragged 
off to prison, fortunate if at last she reached the 
prison alive? Perhaps, too, he felt that he had been 
the cause of all this evil. He knew well what she 
thought of his indecision, and he may well have 
reckoned it amongst his sins that he had not faced 
his enemies more boldly. Thoughts such as these 
may have thrust out the compassion for Strafford 


1 This is stated by Giustinian, and he is likely to have been well- 
informed at least of the belief at Court. 


CHARLES'S HESITATION, - 


which had hitherto occupied his heart. Charles’s 
power of imagination was singularly weak, and the 
absent prisoner in the Tower would touch him less 
than the sobbing partner of his life, whom he saw 
before him with his bodily eyes. 

After an anxious and probably sleepless night, 
Charles met his Council on Sunday morning. Its 
members, with one accord, advised him to yield. The 
Judges were asked whether they held Strafford to 
have been guilty of treason, and they answered in the 
affirmative. Four bishops were then called on to 
satisfy Charles’s conscience. Was it right for him to 
set up his individual opinion against the opinion of 

‘the judges? Juxon advised him to refuse his assent 
to the Bill, ‘seeing he knew his lordship to be inno- 
cent.’ Williams argued that the King had a public 
as well as a private conscience, and that he ought to 
submit his judgment to those who were learned in the 
law. In ordinary cases in which men were condemned 
to death the responsibility rested on the J udges, not 
on the King, and so it should be now.! 

Charles still hesitated. His soul was wrung with 
agony. The bishops were summoned a second time. 
This time Ussher was amongst them, and Ussher sided 
with Juxon. Williams persisted in the view which 
he had taken of the King’s duty. 

" All day long the street in front of Whitehall was 
blocked by a shouting multitude. Every minute it 
was expected that an attempt would be made to dash 
in the doors. The mob took up the cry that the 
Queen Mother was at the bottom of the mischief, and 


' Radcliffe’s Diary, Straf. Letters, ii, 432. Hacket, Life of Williams, 
ii. 161. 

® Elvington’s Life of Ussher, Works, i. 212. 

* Brief and Perfect Relation, 93. 
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guards had to be despatched to St. James’s to preserve 
her from attack! Thé Queen, alarmed for her 
mother’s safety and her own, was no longer in a posi- 
tion to urge resistance.? By this time, too, Charles 
probably knew that nothing would be gained by 
further resistanee. Strafford was no longer in his 
hands to dispose of. A last attempt to effect his 
escape had been tried and had failed. The Earl had 
offered Balfour 20,000/. and a good marriage for his 
son, if he would connive at his evasion, and Balfour 
had been proof against the temptation.? The un- 
scrupulous Newport was now installed as Constable 
of the Tower, and he had given assurance that if the 
King refused his assent to the Bill he would order 
Strafford’s execution without it.* 

It was nine in the evening before Charles, wearied 
out with the long mental conflict, gave way at last. 
“If my own person were only in danger,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes, as he announced his regolution to 
the Council, “I would gladly venture it to save Lord 
Strafford’s life; but seeing my wife, children, and all 
my kingdom are concerned in it, I am forced to give 
way unto it.” 5 

In after-years Charles bitterly repented his com- 
pliance. He never lamented that which made the 


* Rossetti to Barberini, May 34, R. O. Transcripts. 

? As Mr. Forster has argued, it is plain, from the words of the 
Elector Palatine’s letter, printed by him in British Statesmen (vi. 71), 
that she was really much displeased at the death of Strafford. The 
notion that she had been his enemy is one founded on a state of things 
which had long ceased to exist. 

$ Balfour's examination, June 2, An Exact Collection, 232. As 
this took place three or four days before Strafford’s execution, this must 
not be.confounded with the earlier attempt betrayed by the three women, 

* Clarendon, iii. 200. 

® The Elector Palatine to the Queen of Bohemia, May 18, Forster's 
British Statesmen, vi. 71. 


THE ROYAL ASSENT. 


compliance almost inevitable, his want of confidence 
in the constitutional resistance of the Peers, and his 
resort to intrigues which he knew not how to conduct, 
and to force which he knew not how to employ. 
Better, indeed, would it have been for Charles to have 
remained firm to the end. No doubt even Williams’s 
argument was not entirely without its value. Some 
way must be discovered in which the performance 
of national acts should be loosed from its bondage to 
the intelligence and conscience of a single man. But 
the time had not yet come when kings would cease 
to be responsible for actions which had become mere 
formalities. Charles sinned against his conscience. 
Let him who has seen wife and child, and all that he 
holds dear, exposed to imminent peril, and has refused 
to save them by an act of baseness, cast the first stone 
at Charles, 

Charles announced that on the following morning 
both the Bills should be passed. Williams begged 
him to think of his prerogative, and to reject the Bill 
against the dissolution of Parliament. Charles would 
have none of his advice on this matter. The next 
morning he signed the appointment of commissioners, 
charged to give his assent to the two Bills, and in this 
way they became law without his personal interven- 
tion. “ My lord of Strafford’s condition,” said Charles 
as he wrote his name, “is more happy than mine.” ? 

On Tuesday morning Charles made one more 
desperate effort to save Strafford. «Tdid yesterday,” 
he wrote to the Peers, « satisfy the justice of the 
kingdom . . . but mercy being as inherent and jn- 
separable to a king as justice, I desire at this time in 
some measure to show that likewise, by suffering that 
unfortunate man to fulfil the natural close of his life 

1 Hacket, ii. 162, 2 Straf. Letiere ti aa 
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in ‘a close imprisonment ; yet so, that if ever he make 
the least offer to escape, or offer directly or indirectly 
to meddle in. any sort of public business, especially. 
with me, by message or by letter, it shall cost him his 
life. «This, if it may be done without a discontent- 
ment to my people, would be an unspeakable content-. 
ment to me. . . . I will not say that your complying 
with me in this my intended mercy shall. make me 
more willing, but certainly it will make me more 
cheerful'in the granting your just grievances ; but if 
no less than his life can satisfy my people, I must say 
Fiat justitia.” At the close of his letter, remembering © 
that the prisoner, whose whole energy had been 
employed in the struggle for his life, had had but 
little time to set his affairs in order, he added a brief 
postscript, “If he must die, it were a charity to 
reprieve him until Saturday.”* as 

_ The Houses were pitiless, as terrified men are. 
They had no confidence in Charles. Stone-dead, they 
thought, had no fellow. 

Strafford himself had no hope that he would be 
spared. He had offered his life for the safety of the 
King, the strong for the weak. Yet the news that 
Charles had abandoned him came on him like.a shock: 
“ Put not your trust in princes,” he cried, “nor in the 
sons of men, for in them there is no salvation.” ? 

The next day, the last of his life on earth, 
Strafford’s thoughts reverted to his old and’ tried 
friend, now his fellow-prisoner. He asked Balfour if 
he might be allowed to see Laud. Balfour told him 
that he must first have leave from Parliament. “No,” 
said Strafford, “I have gotten my despatch from 


1D, J. ik. 248. 
2 The story comes from Whitelocke, and is therefore not on the best 
authority, but Tam inclined to aecept it, 


STRAFFORDS EXECUTION. 


them, and will trouble them no more. I am now 
petitioning a higher Court, where neither. partiality 
can be expected nor error feared.” He-would rather 


send a message by Ussher, who liad come to console: 


him in his last hours. “Desire the Archbishop,” he 
said, “to lend me his prayers this night, and to give 
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me his blessing when I do go abroad to-morrow, and ° 


to be in his window, that by my last farewell L may 
give him thanks for this and all his former favours.” 

Laud was-not likely to refuse his friend’s last re- 
quest. As Strafford was led to execution in the 
morning, he saw the old man at the window. “My 
lord,” he said, with a humble reverence, “your prayers 
and blessing.” Laud raised his hands to implore 
God’s mercy on the tried comrade who was treading 
the path to freedom on which he was one day to 
follow. Overcome by his emotion, he fell fainting 
to the ground. Strafford’s last words to him, 
“Farewell, my lord, and God protect your innocency !” 
were addressed to ears that heard them not. 

Strafford’s step was firm, and his port erect. His 
friends said of him that his look was more like that of 
a general at the head of an army than of a prisoner led 
to execution. When the sad procession reached the 
Tower gates, Balfour advised him to take a coach, 
lest the people should tear him in pieces. “ No, Master 
Lieutenant,” was the proud reply ; “I dare look death 
in the face, and I hope the people tov. Have you a 
care that I do not escape, and I care not how I die, 
whether by the hand of the executioner or the mad- 
ness and fury of the people. If that may give them 
contentment, it is all one to me.”? 

No such danger was to be feared. It was caleu- 
lated that there were full two hundred thousand 
1 Brief and Perfect Relation, 98, 
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persons on Tower Hill.’ They had not come as mur- 
derers. They believed that they were there to witness 
an act of justice. 

From the scaffold the fallen statesman addressed 
his last words to those amongst that vast multitude 
who were within hearing. He told them truly that 
he had ever held ‘ Parliaments in England to be the 
happy constitution of the kingdom and nation, and 
the best means under God to make the king and his 
people happy.’ He wished that all who were present 
would consider ‘whether the beginning of the people’s 
happiness should be written in letters of blood.’ After 
professing his attachment to the Church of England 
he knelt for awhile in prayer, remaining on his knees 
for a quarter of an hour. He then rose, took leave 
of his brother, and sent.#messages to his wife and 
children. Having fulfilled all earthly duties, he pre- 
pared himself for death. “I thank God,” he said, as 
he took off his upper garment, “Tam not afraid of 
death, nor daunted with any discouragement rising 
from my fears, but do as cheerfully put off my 
doublet at this time as ever I did when I went to bed.” 
The executioner then drew out a handkerchief to 
cover his eyes. “Thou shalt not bind my eyes,” said 
Strafford, “ for I will see it done.” He placed his neck 
upon the block, iclling the executioner that after 
he had meditated awhile, he would spread forth his 
hands as a sign to him to strike. After a little while 
the hands were spread to grasp the mantle of the 
Eternal Father. The blow fell, and that life of dis- 
appointed toil had reached its end.? 

It is possible now to understand that in his 


1 Giustinian to the Doge, May 14, Ven. Transcripts. 
2 Rushw. Straf. Trial, 759. Brief and Perfect Relation, 104. News- 
Jetter, Add. MSS, meccelxvii. fol, 31. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN PYM AND STRAFFORD. 


own sense Strafford was speaking the truth when 
he declared his devotion to the Parliamentary con- 
stitution, and that yet he was, in the truest sense, 
the most dangerous enemy of Parliaments. He 
attempted to maintain the Elizabethan constitu 
tion, long after it was possible to maintain it, 
and when the only choice lay between absolute 
government and Parliamentary supremacy. In con- 
tending against the latter, he was, without knowing 
what he was doing, giving his whole strength to the 
establishment of the former. 

Yet, ruinous as his success would have been, in 
his devotion to the rule of intelligence he stands 
strangely near to one side of the modern spirit. 
Alone amongst his generation his voice was always 
raised for practical reforms. Pym and Hampden 
looked upon existing society as something admirable 
in itself, though needing to be quickened by a 
higher moral spirit and to be relieved from the 
hindrances thrown in its way by a defective organisa- 
tion. Strafford regarded that society as full of 
abuses, and sought in the organisation which was 
ready to his hand, the lever by which those abuses 
might be removed. In happier times Pym and 
Strafford need never have clashed together, save in 
the bloodless contests of Parliamentary debate. 

Doubtless it was well for Strafford himself that he 
found no mercy, What a lot would have been his 
‘if he had lived to hear, from behind the prison-bars, 
of the rout of Naseby and the tragedy of Whitehall ! 
What a lot, far worse, would have been his if he had 
lived to break away from his obligations, and to help 
the King to a victory which could only be made 
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than is generally to be expected from such 
ephemeral productions. When Charon, we are told, 
was ferrying over the Styx the latest arrival, he com- 
plained that his boat was sinking under the unwonted 
weight. He is told that the explanafion is easy. 
That passenger had swallowed three kingdoms. On 
landing, Strafford is accosted by Noy, who asks him 
for news from the world of livmg men, and offers to 
conduct him amongst the lawyers, who are paying 
their respects to the ghost of Coke. Strafford turns 
proudly away. Noy wishes to know where he will 
choose his residence. “In any place,” is the reply, 
«so that I may have that which I come for—rest.”* 
Such was the utmost for which a contemporary 
could dare to hope. A great poet of our own day, 
clothing the reconciling spirit of the nineteenth 
century in words which never could have been 
spoken in the seventeenth, has breathed a higher 
wish. On his page an imaginary Pym, recalling an 
imaginary friendship, looks forward hopefully to a re- 
union in a better and brighter world. ‘“ Even thus,”. 
Pym is made to say—and we may well wish that it 
had been possible for him to say it— 
« Even thus, I love him now 

And look for my chief portion in that world 

‘Where great hearts led astray are turned again, 

(Soon it may be, and, certes, will be soon, 

My mission over, I shall not live long,) 

Ay, here I know I talk, I dare and must, 

Of England, and her great reward, ws all 

I look for there, but in my inmost heart, 

Belieye I think of stealing quite away 

To walk once more with Wentworth—my youth's friend 


Purged from all errors, glorioussy renewed, - 
And Eliot shall not blame us.”? 





1 A Description of the Passage of Thomas, late Earl of Strafford, over 
the Styx, 1641 (E. 156). 
2 Browning's Strafford, Act. v. se. ii. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORMS. 


Ir is probable that, in the humiliation of Strafford’s 
death, Charles thought little of the abandonment of 
authority contained in the Act for prohibitigg the 
dissolution of the existing Parliament. Onlookers 
saw the full effect of that statute. ‘I may live to do 
you a kindness,” said Dorset to the King, “ but you 
can do me none.” “Will it be possible,” asked 
Williams, “ for your truest lieges to do you service’ 
more?” ? 

The Act, in truth, was a revolutionary one 
without being revolutionary enough. Traditional 
reverence stood in the way of the dethronement of a 
sovereign who was not to be trusted. In fear lest 
he should use his acknowledged powers to give a 
legitimate sanction to a dissolution accomplished by 
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military violence, Parliament wrested from him the . 


right of consulting the nation at all. It is hard to 
see how Parliament could have done otherwise so 
long as Charles remained on the throne. The execu- 
tion of Strafford had fixed a great gulf, never to be 
bridged over, between the King and the House of 
Commons. To the Commons Charles was the sup- 
porter of a traitor to the liberties of ‘England. To 
Charles the Commons were the murderers of a faith- 
ful servant, and rebels against lawful authority, with 
* Sir J. Bramston’s Autobiography, 83. Hlacket, ii, 162. 
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whom no terms were to be kept. The position had 
all the disadvantages and none of the advantages of 
a state of war. The new Act had constituted two 
independent powers, each of which was armed with 
sufficient authority to reduce the other to impotence. 
Parliament had not ventured to claim that sovereignty 
for itself, before which all discordant elements must 
give way. 

For the present Charles had to acknowledge, 
practically, that he had found his masters. He had 
to promise to disband the Irish army. He found 
himself checked in the distribution of offices. On the 
13th he appointed Heath to the Mastership of the 
Wards. He was obliged to cancel the appointment 
and to give the post to Saye! He had destined the 
Lieutenancy of Yorkshire to Savile, as a reward for 
the support which he had given to him in Strafford’s 
trial. Parliament requested him to appoint Essex, 
and he was obliged to yield. The Treasury, vacated 
by Juxon, was put in commission. The secret com- 
mittee was sitting daily to extract evidence of the 
Army Plot from the King’s familiar attendants, and 
even from the ladies of the Queen’s Bedchamber. It 
soon appeared that there need no longer be any fear 
from France. The French troops, whose movements 
had scared the citizens of London, were heard of as 
landing in Picardy ;? but Charles knew full well how 
many other secrets existed which he would be loath 
to have dragged into the light of day. 


1 Heath’s appointment is on the Patent Rolls. Saye’s was not en- 
rolled. Mr. Selby, whose wide knowledge ‘of the documents in the 
Record Office is always at the service of inquirers, discovered for me an 
entry on thé Books of the Controller of the Hanaper, stating that Saye 
presented a ‘carta’ on the 24th. Whitelocke dates the appointment on 
17th. A newsletter gives the 16th.—Sloane MSS. meecelxvii. fol. 37. 

2 Salvetti's Newsletéer, May 1}. 


THE QUEEN'S DISTRESS. 


The Queen was even more deeply compromised 
than her husband. She had to look on in silent 
vexation whilst the Catholics were questioned for 
every rash word that had sprung to their lips. It 
was inevitable that the hopes which they had 
cherished of relief from the proscription to which 
Parliament had doomed them, should have found 
vent in wild expressions of anticipated triumph. It 
was inevitable, too, that Parliament, merciless to- 
wards those whom its oppression stung into anger, 
should believe the danger greater than it really was, 
and should catch at chance phrases, some of them, 
perhaps, misreported or exaggerated, as evidence of a 
deliberate plot for the overthrow of the Parliamentary 
constitution. One recusant’s wife, it was reported, 
had predicted that the Parliament House would 
shortly be in flames. Another had been overheard 
to’ say, that there would be a black day before 
long, and that many would be fatherless. An inco- 
herent letter, directed to a recusant lady—in all pro- 
bability a silly forgery —was picked up in the-streets. 
It contained a request for money, and referred with 
satisfaction to the approaching slaughter of the beast 
with many heads! Men, comparatively young, could 
remember how, in the days of the Gunpowder Plot, 
their fathers had been saved from destruction by a 
letter just as incoherent. Orders were given to im- 
prison all the priests in England, and there were 
many who were dissatisfied that na harsher measures 
were taken, A closer home-thrust at the Queen was 
a demand that her mother should leave the country. 

Tf ever lesson had been plain to read it was that 
which had been given to Charles by his failure to 
save the life of Strafford. Yet scarcely was Strafford 

1 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS, clziii, fol. 167 b, 189 b, 
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car. dead, when he prepared himself to tread once more 


—— the weary round of intrigue which had already cost 
1641. P > 
May 18, him so dear. It was now known that he proposed to 
cari, to Visit Scotland in person ag soon as the treaty between 
sk Se the kingdoms was concluded. 1 Those who were 
trusted with his secrets were aware that he was 
looking to this journey as a means of regaining that 
authority which he had lost in England. Anything 
seemed to him to be better than an attempt to come 
to an understanding with Parliament.? It is hardly 
likely that a secret shared amongst so many would 
Lady Car be long a secret from Pym. Lady Carlisle, vexed, as 
iste and a 5 
Pym. it has been thought, at the King’s abandonment of 
Strafford, placed her talents for political intrigue at 
the service of the Parliamentary statesman. Without 
any deep feelings herself, she loved to be of import- 
ance, and she was shrewd enough to make herself 
useful to the real leaders of men, and to despise those 
who, like the King and Queen, were decked in the 
mere trappings of authority. To the excitement of a 
youth of pleasure was to follow the excitement of a 
middle age of treachery. It was to be her sport to 
listen to trustful words dropped in confidence, and to 
betray them to those who were ready to take ad- 
vantage of her knowledge. 
play 37. Tn looking for help from Scotland Charles was not 


of 8 breach altogether pursuing a shadow. There were already 
etween ‘: . 

the Parlin- signs that the good understanding between the 
aoe 2 

the Scots, 


1 The Elector Palatine to the Queen of Bohemia, May 18.—Forster’s 
Lives of British Statesmen, vi. 71. 

? ¢Sua Maesti francamente afferma di transferirsi a dissegno per 
aventura di rialzare con la presenza sua qualche altra machina et migli- 
ora la conditione della propria autorita.—Giustinian to the Doge, May 
i}: Ven. Transcripts, The intentions of the King were acknowledged 
by the Queen in a conversation after she arrived in Holland in the fol- 
lowing year. . 


CHARLES HOPES FOR ‘AID FROM THE SCOTS, 


English Parliament and the Scots was somewhat 
shaken. The delay in providing the Scottish army 
with supplies had raised discontent, and it was by no 
means certain that the pobles of the northern 
kingdom would expose themselveso further risk for 
the sake of establishing Presbyterianism in England. 
One of the foremost of their leaders, Rothes, had 
already been won over by the promise of preferment 
in England and of a rich English wife. He may pro- 
bably be credited with sincerity when he alleged that 
he had first assured himself that the interests of his 
own country were secured,! but it is hardly likely 
that his new position was taken up on purely poli- 
tical considerations. The public negotiation, too, 
was drifting upon shoals which might prove dan- 
gerous.?, The Scots had continued to urge a union 
in religion between the two countries, which would 
be certain to offend a large party in England, and for 
the appointment of a Commission to draw up a scheme 
for freedom of trade, which would be certain to offend 
all Englishmen without distinction of party. - 

On the 17th the Commons went into Committee 
on the demands of the Scots for unity of religion. 
The opponents of Episcopacy resorted to the igno- 
minious tactics of placing Culpepper in the chair, in 
order to silence that vigorous debater in the warm 
discussion which they foresaw.* In spite of the ob- 
jections of Hyde and Falkland, the Commons deter- 
‘mined to return a courteous answer, ‘ that this House 


1 Rothes’ Narrative, 225. 

3 The notes of the Scots’ demands in Moore's Diary (Harl. MSS. 
cceelxxviii, fol. 78) are said to be taken from those read by Sir J. 
Borough on April 22. The figures seem ta have been subsequently 
changed, to judge from D’Ewes’s notes of the debates on the subject. In 
other respects no alteration appears to have been made. 

3 D'Ewes protested against this. D'Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. 
clxiii. 190. 
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doth approve of the affection of their brethren in 
Scotland, in their desire of a conformity in Church 
government between the two nations, and doth give 
them thanks for it; and as they have already taken 
into consideration the reformation of Church govern- 
ment, so they will proceed therein in due time, as 
shall best conduce to the glory of God and the peace 
of the Church.’ ! 

Such a resolution bound the House to nothing, 
but it was enough to show that the majority was re- 
solved not to be led into a quarrel with the Scots. 
The next day it was decided that the Commissioners 
should be asked to draw up an Act of oblivion. 
There was more difficulty in consenting to a proposal 
which had been made by the Scots, that war should 
never again be declared between the two kingdoms 
without the consent of the Parliaments. It was too 
great an innovation on existing practice to pass with- 
out resistance from Culpepper and others. In the end, 
however, it was referred back to the English Com- 
missioners for further consideration.? A similar course 
was adopted with the article about freedom of trade, 
and on the 21st arrangements were made for the pay- 
ment of the sums which would be due to the Scots. 
It was evident that if there was to be a rupture, it 
would not be provoked by the House of Commons. 

During the course of these debates the mutual 
distrust between the two parties which had originally 
separated on the question of Episcopacy, had shown 
a tendency to increase. Hyde and Culpepper and 
Falkland had come forward as champions of the 
royal prerogative, and as decided opponents of the 

* €.F.ii. 148. D'Ewes'’s Diary, Harl. MSS, elsiii. fol. 192, News- 


letter, Sloane MSS. meccelavii. fol. 38. 
2 €. Fil. 150, D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS, elxiii. fol. 202, 
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Scottish alliance. Whether the breach was to be 
healed or not, probably depended on the attitude 
which Pym and his immediate followers would assume 
towards the Root-and-Branch party, and that attitude 
depended partly on the amount of confidence which 
they would be able to feel in the King, partly in the 
reception which the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill would 
meet with in the House of Lords. 

On the 2tst that Bill went into Committee in the 
Upper House. By the 27th the Peers had agreed to 
exclude clergymen as a rule from all civil functions. 
The bishops, however, were to be specially excepted, 
so far as related to their seats in Parliament. The 
general feeling against the employment of clergymen 
in temporal affairs which sprung from the natural re- 
action against the harsh treatment which, of late years, 
they had dealt out to laymen, was modified, amongst 
the Lords, by a strong inclination to resist any pro- 
posal by the Commons to change the constitution of 
the Upper House. 

The vote of the Peers was a defiance to the 
majority in the House of Commons. Of that majority 
only a part—it is impossible to say how large—was in 
favour of the absolute abolition of Episcopacy. Cir- 
cumstances, however, had recently occurred which 
brought to the Root-and-Branch party an accession of 
strength. It had been recently discovered that, in 
order to pay off the two armies, it would be necessary 
to have 400,000l. in addition to the subsidies which had 
been already voted. The higher clergy were regarded 
as instigatory of the war which had unnecessarily en- 
tailed so great a charge on the nation, and voices had 
already been raised in favour of a confiscation which 
should lay the burden on those who had been in fault. 
Radically unjust as any attempt to apportion the 
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blame due to the authors of national errors must 
always be, it bore with it a show of justice which was 
likely to carry away those who were smarting under 
unwonted taxation. Strafford, in the presence of 
death, had singled out this source of danger, and he 
had warned his son to take no part in the race for 
the wealth of the Church. On the very day of his 
execution it appeared that he had good cause for 
alarm. Evidence was then heard on behalf of the 
preservation of Deans and Chapters. Dr. Burgess, 
who appeared on the other side, argued that the 
revenues which would be set free by the suppression 
of these offices might be applied, not to secular pur- 
poses, but to better uses in the service of the Church. 
When he had finished, several members assailed the 
suggestion which he had made. “They mean,” said 
one, “to hold all the Church-lands, and we shall 
have no more.” ! 

It was not long before a precedent was given 
which did something to accustom the Commons to 
that chase after wealth which had been one of the 
worst features of the Star Chamber. On the 25th it 
was voted that all who had collected duties on mer- 
chandise without a Parliamentary grant, were delin- 
quents, and on the following day it was resolved to 
offer these delinquents an act of oblivion on payment 
of a fine of 150,000!. If the clergy could be dealt 
with in the same way, there would be little need to 
impose fresh taxation. 

Yet, even if all who thought that the bishops’ i in- 
comes would be well employed in saving the pockets 
of the tax-payers, had been counted with those who 
desired the overthrow of Episcopacy on conscientious 
grounds, the Root-and-Branch party were, as-yet, no 

§ D)'Ewes’s Diary, Zarl, MSS. fol. 170. 
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more than a minority in the House, and, as far as it 
is possible to judge, they were also a minority in the 
nation.! In the House the defenders of Episcopacy 
were also a minority. The balance lay with Pym and 
his supporters, who were determined to place the 
King under constitutional restraint, and to establish 
a thoroughly Protestant worship in the Church, 
whether the Church were presided over by bishops 
or not. The feeling of these men was distinctly op- 
posed to the conduct of the existing bishops. The 
bishops, in the Biblical language of the day, had 
made themselves lords over God’s heritage. In other 
words, they had dealt with the Church as the King 
had dealt with the State. They had administered it ; 
they had not represented it. As Saye put it, in a 
speech which he had recently delivered, their secular 
offices ‘might have gained them caps and courtesy, 
but they have cast them out of the consciences of 
men.’ If, therefore, Pym and his friends felt a states- 
manlike hesitation to change more than was absolutely 

1 Professor Masson argues that the number of Root-and-Branch men 
was greater than has been supposed, partly on the ground of an anti~ 
episcopal petition from Cheshire, which purports to be signed almost 
exactly two to one of an episcopalian petition from the jsame county. 
The almost exact doubling of the signatures struck me as suspicious when 
I first compared the two petitions, and my suspicions have since been con- 
firmed. Not only does Sir J, Aston, who got up the petition for Episcopacy, 
state that there was ‘never any such petition seen in this shire’ (A Ree 
monstrance against Presbytery, 1641,E. 163) ; but a Puritan who answered 
Aston (An Humble Remonstrance, 1641, E. 178), and stated that some of 
the signatures to the episcopalian petition were forged, says distinctly 
that of the other petition he knows nothing. It was plainly a forgery, 
‘The appearance of a copy amongst the State Papers, with its crowded 
references at the edge, excites suspicion that it may have been the handi- 
work of ‘marginal Prynne.’ Any argument founded on the number of 
names subscribed to petitions is most unsatisfactory. All who were dis- 
satisfied with the state of Church affairs would sign the Puritan petition 
of the county, Whether that petition asked for the abolition or modifi- 
cation of Episcopacy would depend on the temper of the local magnates, 

7. 
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necessary in the constitution of the Church, this feel- 
ing must always have been subordinated to the pos- 
sibility of finding bishops who would leave politics 
alone, and who would content themselves with labour- 
ing in their own offices under the direction of the 
law. Whether such a prospect would ever be realised 
depended partly on the bishops themselves, but still 
more on the King. The vote to which the House of 
Lords had just come was one to bring out all the 
difficulties in the way of any compromise. No doubt 
there is much to be said, as long as Parliament makes 
laws for the Church, for the admission to the Upper 
House of counsellors who are prepared to speak of its 
needs from their own knowledge. But it would be far 
too high a price to pay for that advantage to allow 
those counsellors to be chosen in such a way as to 
make them\the mouthpieces of one political party, 
whilst their own advancement in life was to depend 
on the constancy with which their votes were given. 
“The bishops,” said Saye, “have had too absolute 
dependency on the King to sit as free men.” It was 
not only from the mouths of the enemies of the bishops 
that this assertion proceeded. In the course of the 
following year Jeremy Taylor said exactly the same 
thing. “The interests of the bishops,” he wrote, “is 
conjunct with the prosperity of the King, besides the 
interest of their own security, by the obligation of 
secular advantages. For they who have their liveli- 
hood from the King, and are in expectance of their 
fortune from him, are more likely to pay a tribute of 
exacter duty than others whose fortunes are not in 
such immediate dependency on His Majesty. . . . It 
is but the common expectation of gratitude that a 
patron paramount shall be more assisted by his bene- 
ficiaries in cases of necessity, than by those who re- 
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ceive nothing from him but the common influences of CHAP. 


government.” What wonder was it that the feeling er 
that the King was not what he should have been, the hig 


representative head of the nation, showed itself in the 
determination that he should not have twenty-six 
. votes at his disposal in the House of Lords? There . 
were some, no doubt, who wished to thrust the 
bishops out because they thought that they would be 
better employed in attending on their clerical duties, 
but there were others who wished to thrust them out 
simply because they were the creatures of the King. 
The day on which it was known that the Lords 
had resolved to retain the bishops in their House was 
propitious to the opponents of Episcopacy. That The Root- 
morning Vane and Cromwell brought with them a Franch 
Bill which is said to have been drawn up by St. John, 
and the object of which was the absolute extinction 
of Episcopacy. They passed it on to Hazlerigg, and 
Hazlerigg passed it on to Sir Edward Dering. Dering 
was one of those who had pronounced most strongly 
against clerical abuses, though he had not wished to see 
Episcopacy itself abolished. He was a vain man, never 
tired of mentioning in his letters to his wife how he 
had been respected by the mob which had gathered 
at Westminster in the days of Strafford’s trial, and 
how voices out of the crowd had been heard to say, 
“There goes Sir Edward Dering!” and “God bless 
" your worship !”? : 
The assistance of men of the stamp of Dering was 


! Taylor, Of the Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy, Epistle dedi- 
catory. 

Proceedings in Kent (Camden Soc.), 46. In the preface (xxxviii) 
Mr. Bruce suggests that he was already under suspicion, and speaks of 
him as being asked at this time by a Root-and-Branch man, “ Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries?” This, however, appears to have been 
said some weeks later. 
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precisely what the Root-and-Branch men wanted. 
‘And he was just then in a mood to do what they 
wished. In a short speech he moved the first reading 
of the Bill, not because he desired that it should pass, 
but because he thought that it would frighten the 
Peers into giving their consent to the exclusion of 
the bishops! After a sharp debate, in which tRe Bill 
was opposed by Falkland—who compared it, for its 
thorough-going violence, to a total massacre of men, 
women, and children—and was supported by Pym 
and Hampden, it was read a second time by a 
majority of 135 to 108. 

On June 4 there was a conference on the earlier 
Bill. The Lords professed themselves ready to be 
enlightened if there were any sufficient argument for 
depriving the bishops of their seats. The Commons 
dwelt mainly on the incompatibility of civil and 
clerical functions, and on the probability that the 
bishops, if they were still allowed to have votes, would 
use them to support their own encroachments on the 
liberties of the subject. The Lords listened, but were 
unconvinced. On the 8th they threw out the Bill 
on the third reading.* ; 

Differences of opinion might prevail on the 
subject of Church-government. There was no 
difference of opinion on the necessity of limiting the 
prerogative. On the morning of the 8th, Selden, who 
was a steady voter on the episcopal side, brought in 


« Moore's Diary (Harl. MSS. eccclxxvii. fol. 106) substantially bears 
out the report in Dering’s published speeches. 

2 Moore's Diary, 151d. Newsletter, Sloane MSS. meceelxvii. fol. 70. 

8 According to the letter of one of the Scottish Commissioners ( Wod- 
row MSS. xxv. No. 162) this step was taken of purpose, it was thought, 
to have stopped the Bill of Root-and-Brauch.’ If so, Dering was very 
near being justified by the event. 

4. J. iv, 239, 265. 


THE QUEEN AGAIN APPLIES TO ROME. 


three bills—one for declaring the illegality of ship 
money, a second for limiting the extent of the forests, 
and a third for abolishing the knighthood fines. In 
the afternoon of the same day bills for the abolition 
of the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission 
were read a third time without a division.! Both 
parties were unanimously resolved that Charles should 
hereafter reign under strict constitutional limits. 

Charles’s one path of safety was still the same as 
it had been in the days of Strafford’s trial. Only by 
frankly accepting the constitutional limits imposed 
on him could he avail himself of the support which 
the House of Lords was anxious to give him on 
account of their divergence of opinion from the 
Commons on the question of Church government. 
Such, it can hardly be doubted, was the advice offered 
by Bristol in June, as it had been in April. Charles 
had one ear for Bristol, and another for the Queen. 
No combination was too fantastic, no scheme too 
audacious, to be acceptable to Henrietta Maria, and to 
gain at least temporary approval from her husband’s 
weakness. 

On June 2 the Queen had an interview with 
Rossetti. She bemoaned the impossibility of inducing 
Charles to change his religion. She could, however, 
state positively that if the Pope would send money— 
150,000/. was the sum named—he would grant re- 
ligious liberty in Ireland, and in England would for 
the present allow the Catholics to frequent the chapels 
of the Queen, and of the foreign ambassadors. When 
once he had again become the master of his people, 
the Catholics should have full religious liberty, with 
permission to open chapels of their own. Every 
religion except theirs and that of the English Church 

1 ['Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii. fol. 285. C.J, ii, 171. 
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should be extirpated. The Queen further engaged 
to write a letter to Cardinal Barberini, in which these 
promises should be made, and this letter was to be 
countersigned by Charles. 1 

. It would seem the height of madness to expect to 
make use of help from the Pope and from the Scottish 
Presbyterians at the same time. Yet more than this 
was behind. A negotiation was being carried on 
with the Irish Catholics in which they engaged, in 
return for liberty of worship, to give armed 
assistance to the King, though as yet the actual 
terms were not absolutely settled.” Nothing of 
all this was known at that time to the leaders of the 
Commons. But enough was known of Charles’s recent 
proceedings to render them utterly distrustful. 

On the day on which the new constitutional bills 
were read, Fiennes produced the first report of the 
Secret Committee on the Army Plot. He told of the 
attempt to introduce Billingsley’s men into the Tower, 
of the schemes for inciting the army against Parlia- 
ment, of the fortification of Portsmouth, and of the 
suspicions of an intrigue with the Frenck Govern- 
ment. Examinations were read which left no doubt 
that, whatever the King’s personal action might have 
been, the plot for exciting the army to take part in 
political affairs originated at Whitehall? 

_ Every word of this long report was a death-blow 
to the hopes of those who had thought to see Charles * 
at the head of a reformed Government, and to save 
Episcopacy through him. The feelings to which it 
gave rise found vent in a scene of wild confusion. 


3 Rossetti to Barberini, June 7, 2. O. Transcrtpts. 
2 Tbid., ren. 1642, wid. ‘ 
2 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, clxili, fol. 290. Moore's Diary, ibid. 
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The mention of Goring’s oath of secrecy called up Hap. 
Wilmot. He did not know, he said, how Goring could ———- 

: . 7 “ 1641, 
without perjury have discovered that which he had Suicas 
sworn to keep secret. Digby replied that the oath 
was in itself unlawful, and did not bind Goring if he 
had been lawfully called on to reveal what he knew. 
Ever since Digby’s unpopular vote on the Bill of 
Attainder he had had many enemies in the House. 
They perhaps understood him to imply that Goring 
had made his revelation without being called on law- 
fully. Digby had to explain his meaning and Wilmot 
to ask pardon of the House. Even this was not 
enough. Cries were raised calling on both to with- 
draw. Before the question could be put, Digby 
walked out. Some of the members dashed forward 
to stop him. Others did their best to rescue him from 
the assault. 

Both Digby and Wilmot succeeded in reaching the 
door without injury. Their withdrawal was followed 
by a long and disorderly debate. In the midst of it 
the Serjeant-at-Arms brought in candles. A. fresh 
dispute atose on the question whether candles might 
be brought in without the positive order of the 
House. Two of Digby’s friends, anxious to prevent 
an adjournment, perhaps because they believed that 
the majority was on their side, snatched. the candles 
from the Serjeant and set them on the floor. This 
was followed by a scuffle in which the Serjeant’s 
cloak was torn from his back. The House at last 
broke up without coming to any conclusion. So great 
was the excitement that the imperturbable Len- 
thall confessed next morning that he had not expected 
to come away alive!’ The two members who had June 9. 
seized the candles, were treated as scapegoats for the 
? D'Ewes's Diary, Tarl. MSS. etsiii. fol. 299. 
o2 
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CHAr: sins of the House, and were sent to the Tower for a 
—— few days. Then’ followed the reading of a letter 


_ written by Henry Percy to his brother Northumber- 
Tents land which contained fresh revelations of the Army 
letter. Plot. Goring’s character was at once cleared as far 
as a vote of the House could do it. Percy's letter, 
however, distinctly charged Goring with being im- 
plicated with Jermyn in a deeper plot than that in 
which he had himself been concerned. 

Bee The next morning Marten moved that Digby 


made: should be sent for. Kirton told the House that such 
a motion had come too late: the King had raised 
. Digby to the Peerage. He had himself seen him 
putting on his robes to take his place in the other 

. House.” 

If the feeling which had prompted Charles's act. 

was natural, he had taken the worst possible way of 
giving it expression. Digby had not yet been con- 
demned, and he was hardly likely to suffer worse 
consequences for his unguarded language than a few 
days’ imprisonment. By making him a Peer, Charles 
showed not merely that unpopularity inthe House of 
Clommons was the highest passport to his favour, but 
that he was ready to increase the number of those 
‘Peers who would use their influence in the Upper 
House to place it in opposition to the Lower. An 
additional reason was given for keeping the organisa- 
tion of the Church out of the hands of the King. ~ 

Inside the House of Commons the party which 
advocated a thorough change in thesystem of Church 

1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiii, fol. 301. The majority for 


sending them was 189 to 172. The names of the Tellers, as given by 
D'Ewes, show that the minority was of the Episcopalian party. The 


Tellers, as is often, the case, are reversed in the Journals. There is 
usually evidence fortheoming to show that D'Ewes is right and the 


Journals wrong. * Ibid, 
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government was rather desivous of overthrowing an (iAP. 

ecclesiastical despotism which they knew not how to [p7~ rye 

remodel, than inspired with any strong preference for ime 10. 
ow far 


any other system to be established in its room. To & was the 
House of 


certain extent, no doubt, the majority might be re- Commons 
garded as Presbyterian ; but, if so, their Presbyterian- ane 
ism was very different from the zealous devotion of 
Henderson and Dickson in the North. They wanted 
to have ministers who would preach decided Pro- 
testantism of the Calvinistic type, and after their ex- 
perience of the last few years they thought that they 
were more likely to have what they wanted without 

“+ bishops than with them. But they had no enthusiasm 
for the Scottish discipline. 

If the minority were to contend against this wide- Plans of 
spread feeling it behoved them to act as well as $0 and Ussher 
criticise. Williams, indeed, had been doing some- 
thing. He had been gathering together opinions 
from divines of the most opposite views, and was 
understood to be elaborating a scheme im which all 
legitimate desires would find their fulfilment. Ussher," 
too, with the full weight of his piety and learning, had. 
allowed his friends to circulate a draft of a constitu- 
tion for the Church, in which bishops were to appear 
as the heads of Councils of presbyters, and were to be. 
disqualified from acting without their advice. 2 
Such a scheme had an excellent appearance on” 

paper. It-was not quite so clear what would be its 
practical result, if bishops like Wren or Montague 
found themselves face to face with a council composed 


1 In the Rossetti Papers there is a running reference to & negotiation, . 
in which Ussher professes his readiness to become @ Catholic if he could 
obtain an income equivalent to Sool. a year. .I am utterly incredulous. 
Th. Padre Beidic. throuch whom it was conducted, was perhaps hoaxed, 
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cuap. of ministers like Burgess and Marshall. The plan, for 

see sa some reason or another, fell flat on the world. There 

Junese, Was & good deal of talk about the advantages of 
Primitive Episcopacy, but there was no support given 
even in the House of Lords to any particular pro- 
ject for reducing it to practice. If the King had 
made any one of these plans his own, and had shown 
himself in earnest in combating the evils of the ex~- 
isting system, something might perhaps have been 
done. But Charles gave no sign that he took any 
interest in the matter. The Root-and-Branch Bill 
was the only scheme of reform practically in the 
field. ” 

June 11. On June 11 that Bill was before a Committee of 


The Root- ; , 
ae the whole House. Hyde was placed in the chair, as 


ty in it is said in order that his voice should thus be silenced 
~ on the Episcopalian side. If it was so, he did his best 
to pay back his opponents in their own coin. Some- 
Shaueons where about this time Charles sent for Hyde, greatly 
to his astonishment. Between the two men there was 
much in common. Both of them were attached to 
the outward-formulas of the Constitution. Both of 
them had a high veneration for the worship and 
ceremonies of the Church. Neither of them had any 

of the larger qualities of statesmanship. 


Converts As soon as he saw Hyde Charles commended him 
‘ - . . ” 
tween for his faithfulness to the Church, and asked him 
pom, 


whether he thought that the Bill would be carried in 
the Commons. Hyde replied that he thought it 
would not be carried speedily. “ Nay,” said the King, 
“if you will look to it that they do not carry it before 
I go to Scotland, when the armies will be disbanded, 
I will undertake for the Church after that time.” 
“Why, then,” said Hyde, “ by the grace of God it will 
not be in much danger.” Hyde subsequently boasted 
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that he had done his best as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to throw obstacles in the way of the Bill. 

Tf the Church was in danger it was from Charles's 
inability to discover the necessity of reform. The 
debates which ensued showed how few even of the 
opponents of the Root-and-Branch Bill were as yet 
ready to support him in his policy of mere resistance. 
Rudyerd and Dering talked loudly, if somewhat 
vaguely, about a restoration of Primitive Episcopacy. 
Culpepper, with more practical instinct, asked merely 
for a change of men instead of the abolition of the 
office. To the words of the preamble, which declared 
that ‘the present government of the Church had been 
by long experience a hindrance to the full reformation 
of religion, he moved as an amendment that ‘the 
present governors of the Church had been by late ex- 
perience a hindrance to religion.’? His proposal failed 
to obtain acceptance. The abolition of archbishops 
and bishops, deans and chapters, was voted. It was 
hardly possible at the time to excite any enthusiasm 
for Episcopacy in England. D’Ewes doubtless gave 
expression to an anxiety which was widely felt when 
he said that the liberties and estates of Englishmen 
were in danger as well as their religion. If there 
were those who would entertain such a design as that 
of the Army Plot whilst Parliament was sitting, ‘what 
was not to be feared when Parliament was dispersed !”# 
How could the control of religious teaching be left 
in the hands of a man from amongst whose intimate 
counsellors the Army Plot had burst on the astonislied 
world? The opponents of the Root-and-Branch Bill 

1 Clarendon, Life, i. 93. THis statement, that he waited on the King 
in consequence of a message through Percy, is one of his usual blunders, 


When Percy ted the Bill was aot yet introduced. 
2 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. JSS, ‘xiv, fol. 217. 
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felt but little zeal in their own cause. The debates 
were long, and the body stood in need of refreshment. 
It was pleasanter, now that the summer days were 
come, to wile away the hours in the tennis-court or 
the theatre than to listen to dry discussions about 
bishops and deans. “They who hated the bishops,” 
laughed Falkland, “ hated them worse than the devil ; 
they who loved them did not love them so well as 
their dinner,” ! 

One day Hyde asked Fiennes in private what 
government he intended to substitute for Episcopacy. 
There would be time enough to settle that question, 
Fiennes answered. “If the King,” he said, “ resolved 
to defend the bishops, it would cost the kingdom much 
blood, and would be the occasion of as sharp a war as 
had ever been in England; for there wasso great a num- 
ber of good men who had resolved to lose their lives 
before they would ever submit to that government.” 
At another time Hyde asked Marten, who was known 
to care little for religion, what he really wanted. “I 
do not think,” was the reply, “ one man wise enough 
to govern us all.” ® 

Hyde was shocked by such words. He did not 
see that the only way in which Charles could answer 
them was by being wise enough to govern. Charles 
had thrown the reins on the neck of the steed, and 
was surprised to find that it was taking its own way. 
The Committee found its deliberations perpetually in- 
terrupted, not, indeed by Hyde's intrigues, but by the 
necessity of listening to fresh disclosures on the sub- 
ject of the Army Plot, and of making provision for 
the disbandment of the armies. Still, however, some 
progress was made. A proviso was introduced that, 
on the abolition of deans and chapters, none of their 

* Clarendon, iii, 241. * Clarendon, Eife, i. 75. 


THE ATTACK ON EPISCOPACY. 


property should be diverted from ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. At last, on June 21, the important point of 
the government to be substituted for Episcopacy was 
reached. Vane proposed a clause providing that 
Commissioners should be appointed for the present in 
each diocese to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
that these Commissioners should be appointed in equal 
numbers from the laity and the clergy.’ 

Tlere, then, was the Root-and-Branch scheme at 
last. It was referred to a sub-committee, to be put 
into shape. : 

If the feeling against Episcopacy gathered strength 
from the growing distrust felt in the King, it did not 
originate there. Outside the House the Puritan spirit 
was mounting, and the Puritan spirit assailed not so 


much the episcopal constitution of the Church as the. 


forms of worship which the bishops protected. At 
the end of March five English divincs, joining their 
initials? to form the uncouth name Smectymnuus, had 
issued a pamphlet in support of Presbyterianism in 
reply to Hall’s ‘ Humble Remonstrance.’ 
“Smectymnuus’ was too professional to lift the con- 
troversy above the Calvinistic orthodoxy of the day. 
In the end of May, or the beginning of June, a new 
champion appeared on the scene. The singer of the 
‘Comus’ and the ‘Lycidas’ felt that the time had now 
come when it behoved. him to lay aside that task of 
high poesy, for which he had -been girding himself 
from his youth up, and to throw himself into the great 


+ D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiii. fol. 337. 

2 Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, William Spurstow. Professor Masson (Life of Milton, ii. 219) is 
mistaken in quoting Cleveland’s poem as evidence of the immediate popu- 
larity of the book. Cleveland epeaks of the collection of the poll-tax, 
and bis poem must therefore have been written some weeks after the 
date of the appearance of Smectymnuus. 
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controversy, on the issue of which, as he firmly be- 
lieved, depended the future weal or woe of England. 
Much of the argument by which he supported Pres- 
byterianism against Episcopacy is familiar to the stu- 
dent of the pamphlets and the speeches of that eventful 
year. But whilst others contented themselves with 
argument from Scripture or from Church history, or 
with the wearisome repetition of doctrines which ap- 
peared to them to contain the sum of all truth, Milton 
drove right into the very heart of the matter, and in 
that wonderful rhythmical prose on which the reader 
is upborne as on a strong and steady stream, he strove 
to impress upon the world around the central doctrine 
of the <Comus,’ that spiritual perfection is not to be 
reached through the operation of the bodily senses. 
“Sad it is,” he wrote, “ how that doctrine of the 
Gospel, planted by teachers divinely inspired, and by 
them winnowed and sifted from the chaff of overdated 
ceremonies, and refined to such a spiritual height and 
temper of purity and knowledge vf the Creator, that 
the body, with all the circumstances of time and 
place, were purified by the affections of the regenerate 
soul, and nothing left impure but sin; faith needing 
not the weak and fallible office of the senses to be 
either the askers or interpreters of heavenly myste- 
ries, save where our Lord Hinself in His sacraments 
ordained, that such a doctrine should, through the 
grossness and blindness of her professors and the 
traud of deceivable traditions, drag so downwards as 
to backslide’ one way into the Jewish beggary of old 
cast rudiments, and stumble forward another way 
into the newly-vomited paganism of sensual idolatry, 
attributing purity or impurity to things indifferent, 


‘that they might bring the inward atts of the spirit to 


the outward and customary eye-service of the bodv. 


MILTON’S FIRST PAMPHLET. 


asif they could not make themselves heavenly and 
spiritual ; they began to draw down all the divine in- 
tercourse betwixt God and the soul; yea, the very 
shape of God Himself, into an exterior and bodily 
form, urgently pretending a necessity and obligement 
of joining the body in a formal reverence and worship 
circumscribed ; they hallowed it, they fumed it, they 
sprinkled it, they bedecked it, not in robes of pure 
innocency, but of pure linen, with other deformed 
and fantastic dresses, in palls and mitres, gold and 
gewgaws fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe, or the 
flamen’s vestry ; then was the priest set to con his 
motions and his postures, his liturgies and his lurries, 
till the soul by this means of over-bodying herself, 
given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her wing 
apace downward, and finding the ease she had from 
her visible and sensuous colleague the body in per- 
formance of religious duties, her pinions now broken 
and flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of 
high-soaring any more, forgot her heavenly flight, 
and left the dull and droiling carcase to plod on 
in the old road and drudging trade of outward 
conformity.” ; 

In these words lay the central fire which warmed 
the hearts of all the nobler assailants of Episcopacy 
and the Prayer Book. It might be overlaid by poli- 
tical considerations or social jealousies, but at the 
bottom it was this that was meant by them all, To 
Laud’s notion of a training of the spirit by the ex- 
ternal habit they opposed the notion of the spirit 
loosing itself from bonds, contemptuously freeing 
itself from outward ceremonies or disciplinary institu- 
tions, and content to direct its course for itself in 
accordance wjth the will of its heavenly Guide. 
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‘man nature it was. Man cannot profitably shake 
himself thus loose from external helps. Laud’s 
doctrine, too, had a truth of its own. Familiar insti- 
tutions and habitual actions mould the life of man far 
more than Milton would own. Milton’s prose, like 
Milton’s poetry, gave but the noblest expression to a 
one-sided tendency of the human mind. He de- 
claimed against institutions because their importance 
was altogether unintelligible to him. In the struggle 
for representative government he had no sympathy 
excepting, so far as it appeared to him to subserve 
the development of a vigorous spiritual and intel- 
lectual life. That which had alarmed the Cheshire 
petitioners had no terrors for him. ‘ We cannot but 
express,” they had said, in reply to the Presbyterians, 
“our just fears, that their desire is to introduce 
an absolute innovation of Presbyterial government, 
whereby we, who are now governed by the canon and 
civil laws, dispensed by twenty-six ordinaries—easily 
responsible to Parliament for any deviation from the 
rule of law—conceive we should become exposed to 
the mere arbitrary government of a numerous Pres- 
bytery who, together with their ruling elders, will 
arise to near forty thousand Church governors, and 
with their adherents must needs bear so great a sway 
in the Commonwealth that, if future inconvenience 
shall be found in that government, we humbly offer 
to consideration how these shall be reducible by Par- 
liaments, how consistent with a monarchy, and how 
dangerously conducible to an anarchy, which we have 
just cause to pray against, as fearing the consequences 
would prove the utter loss of learning and laws, 
which must necessarily produce an extermination 
of nobility, gentry, and order, if not. of religion.”+ 


1 A Remonstrance against Presbytery, F. 163. 


THE PURITAN SPIRIT. 


The very Root-and-Branch men in the House of 


Commons were as sensible of the danger as the iat 


Cheshire petitioners. Milton had hardly the patience 
to seek for an answer to the objection ‘ whether 
a greater inconvenience would not grow from the 
corruption of any other discipline than from Epis- 
copacy.’ “First,” he tells us, “constitute what is 
right, and of itself it will discover and rectify that 
which swerves, and easily remedy the pretended fear 
of having a pope in every parish, unless we call the 
zealous and meck censure of the Church a popedom, 
which whoso does, let him advise how he can reject 
the pastorly rod and sheephook of Christ, and those 
cords of love, and not fear to fall under the iron 
sceptre of His anger that will dash him in pieces like 
a potsherd. ut 

Tt is clear from such a paragraph as this that 
Milton’s theories on goveinment were no better suited 
to the actual England of the day than the Lady of 
the ‘ Comus ’ would have been at home at the Court of 
Henrietta Maria, or the Archangel Raphael in the 
Long Parliament. Yet not for this are they to be 
condemned. Their permanent value lies in the per- 
sistence with which they point to the eternal truth, 
that all artificial constitutional arrangements, all re- 
modelling of authority in Church or State, all reform 
in law and administration, will be worthless in the 
absence of the high purpose and the resolute will of 
the individual men who are to make use of political 
or ecclesiastical institutions. ‘ Love Virtue, she alone 
is free.” Let the mind be cultivated to understand 
which are the paths of virtue. Let the spirit be 
attuned to the harmonies of heaven. The work to 
be done for the soul and intelligence of the individual 
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Englishman was far greater than anything that Parlia- 
ments and Presbyteries could accomplish for the 
external regulation of the community. 

Even in Milton’s commendation of Presbytery 
there was something which made for liberty. His 
idea of Church discipline was merely one of meek and 
gentle admonition. In him the Independent was 
already visible beneath the Presbyterian. The 
teaching of the professed Separatists or Independents 
was already to be heard in London. Some of those 
who had been exiled to Holland had returned, and 
were once more preaching in London or elsewhere. 
Others were on their way from New England. But 
it was not the teaching of these men which caused 
alarm. They had their peculiar views about the 
constitution of the Church, but, in other respects, 
their doctrine was very like that of other Puritan 
divines of the day. That which gave offence was the 
more than Puritan arrogance with which they drew 
the line between their own sanctified congregations 
and the apostate churches which found room -for the 
sinful and the profane, as well as the rapid growth 
of unauthorised congregations in London, and the 
assumption by tradesmen and artificers ef the office 
of the preacher. Naturally these men adopted the 
Independent or Separatist scheme which did not set 
apart the ministry as 4 distinct office, and it was 
equally natural that ministers, whatever might be 
their opinions on the subject of Episcopacy, should, 


join in denouncing the hatters and the felt-makers 


who fancied themselves capable of giving instruction 
without having themselves received an education 
which would fit them for their work. Still greater 
offence was given when it was known that women 
sometimes took upon themselves ta nreach and tha 


GROWTII OF THE SECTS. 


words of St. Paul, “I suffer not a woman to teach, 
were quoted with great unction by many whose lives 
were not always regulated in conformity with other 
parts of the teaching of the Apostle! A very 
general sentiment was expressed in a doggerel verse 
which appeared some months later :— 


‘When women preach, and cobblers pray, 
The fiends in hell make holiday. ? 


This feeling found expression in the House of 
Commons. Holles complained of certain ‘ mechanical 
men’ who had been preaching in London, ‘as if, instead 
of suppressing Popery,’ the House ‘intended to bring 
in atheism and confusion.’ The Speaker was directed 
to reprove them and to send them away with a 
warning to offend no more.? : 

The House could hardly do less. The idea.of com- 
plete toleration to wise and unwise, educated and un- 
educated, was utterly unfamiliar to themembers, Yet 
they hardly liked to intervene too harshly with men 
whose support was valuable to them. They had, too, 
so much on their hands, and such terrible obstacles in 
the way of accomplishing anything. Party feeling in 
the Commons was growing apace, and their uncer- 
tainty as to the King’s intentions towards them, made 
their demands more trenchant than they would have 
been if they could have trusted that the laws which 
they made would be administered in the spirit in 
which they were conceived. On the 22nd, the day 
after the sketch of a new Church organisation had 
been introduced by Vane, Hazlerigg informed the 
House that a new plot had been discovered in Scot- 


* A list of six women-preachers is given in A Discovery of Sin, Ey 
166. 


2 Lucifer's Lackey, TM. 180. 
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land. Was it safe, he asked, for his Majesty to be 
travelling to Scotland at such a time ?? ; ; 

The soul of that plot was Montrose. Jealousy of 
Argyle had; no doubt, had its full weight in sending 
Montrose to the King’s side. But there can be little 
doubt that he was swayed in the main by higher 
considerations. He sought to find in the Crown a 
weight to counterbalance what he held to be a fac- 
tious nobility resting on popular support. He had 
discovered, in the autumn, that there had been some 
talk of dethroning the King, and he knew that the 
Royal authority had practically ceased to exist. 
There was now a proposal that Judges and officers of 
State should be elected in Parliament ; and it did not 
require much knowledge of Scottish society to be 
aware that such an arrangement would put the ad- 
ministration of the laws entirely in the hands of 
such of the great houses as were to be found on the 
popular side. . 
Montrose had been recently explaining his poli- 
tical principles in a letter to the King. Sovereign 
power, he said, must exist in every State. It might 
be placed, according to the circumstances of each 
country, in the hands of a democracy, an aristocracy, 
ora monarchy. In Scotland it must be entrusted to 
amonarchy. ‘I'he nobles were incapable-of postpon- 
ing their private interests to the public good. The 
people were too easily led astray to offer a secure 
foundation for a stable Government. Let the King, 
therefore, come in person to Scotland to preside over 
the coming Parliament. Let him freely grant to his 
subjects the exercise of their religion and their just 
liberties. Let him be ready to consult Parliaments 
E OT: MERE, FREE EE (OMENS, y MERE NNO Pore oe) SAE e TS Dee 





MONTROSE'S SCHEMES. 


and win his subjects’ hearts by ruling them with 
wisdom and moderation.' 

It was excellent advice, but Charles was not very 
likely to take it. If he was bent on coming to Edin- 
burgh, it_was not because he was burning with im- 
patience to understand the wants of his Scottish 
subjects, but because he hoped to avail himself of 
their assistance in his quarrel with his English sub- 
jects. Whether the Scots were qualified for self- 
government or not, they were shrewd enough to resist 
an attempt to flatter them into becoming a mere in- 
strument of attack upon the English Parliament. 

About the middle of May it was known that Mon- 
trose had been talking loosely of his knowledge that 
Argyle had formed a plan for deposing the: King.* 
Evidence was taken, and, on the 27th, he was sum- 
moned before the Committee of Estates. In the face 
of Argyle he boldly maintained his ground. He gave 
the authority on which his statement had been 
based—that of Lord Lindsay and John Stewart of 
Ladywell. Lindsay explained that what he had said 
had no more than a general significance. Stewart 
maintained the truth of the charge, and was thrown 
into prison. 

Betore further procecdings were taken, a certain 
Walter Stewart was captured on his way from London 
to Edinburgh. On ‘him was found a paper in which, 
under the jargon of feigned names, were concealed 
warnings to the Kiig against Hamilton’s influence, to 
be presented to the King by Lennox and Traquair. 
With these were mingled assurances that Charles 
would be well received in Scotland if he came pre- 
pared to grant to the people their religion and just 
liberties. ‘The paper further purported to contain 

: * Napier, Memorials of Montrose, ii. 43. 
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the King’s reply to some further proposal made to 
hin by Montrose, apparently to the effect that Argyle 


-was to be charged with treason. 


It may be that, as Montrose averred, this paper 
was drawn up by Stewart, and not by himself. It 
may even be true that he had not given Stewart any 
positive instructions to suggest the accusation of 
‘Argyle to the King. But there can be little doubt 
that the scheme was one which he had entertained, 
and it is just possible that Stewart’s paper may have 
been the jottings of a messenger anxious to keep -in 
mind all the loose talk which had been spoken in his 
presence. Such an explanation, not very probable in 
itself, was not likely to be accepted by the Scottish 
leaders. Montrose, together with his brother-in-law, 
Lord Napier, Stirling of Keir, and Stewart of Blackhall, 
who were implicated with him as the joint contrivers 
of the intrigue, was summoned before the Committee 
of Estates, and all four were committed to. custodyin 
the Castle. The resolution was no doubt prompted by 
the feeling that to come to a private understanding 
with the King was to separate from the national cause." 

Charles felt the full bearing of these revelations 
upon himself. In the Privy Council he protested 

1 The feeling of moderate men twas expressed by Lothian, “I fear 
the King yet be engaged to further discontent if he come, for he will not 
find our Parliament so submissive and slavish as the last, nor will a pen 
to mark men’s names hinder free voting and speaking. This work must 
go through or our rests must go upon it, and the parties inviting him will, 
in their undertakings, leave him in the mire, as others have done before.” 
Later on the same writer says of Montrose : “ In winter indeed, when the 
Band was burnt, I did what I could to quiet matters, and bring him 
off, and be thought I did him good offices. But now I took not so much 
pains, for his often relapses are not to be endured, and his practices will 
be found much to the prejudice of the public, and very malicious against 
particular men, who, to my knowledge, deserve it not at his hands.”— 


Lothian to Ancrnm, May 23, July 6, Correspondence of the Barls of 
fF fer Gort Me ee ee 


THE SECOND ARMY PLOT. 


that if he had resolved to go to Scotland, it was ‘ not 
to make distractions, but to settle peace.’ Traquair 
distinctly asserted that neither the King nor Lennox 
knew anything of the scheme for accusing Argyle.! 
It is probable enough’ that the idea of attacking 
Argyle was more agreeable to Montrose than to 
Charles. What Charles wanted was not to establish 
his authority in Scotland, but so to pacify Scotland 
as to bring its influence to bear on England, or at 
least to prevent its influence being used against him. 
Already during the first half of June the courtiers 
were looking eagerly for any sign of a disagreement 
between the two Houses, which might follow on the 
rejection of the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill? Already, 
too, Charles had engaged in a second Army Plot. At 
the end of May or the beginning of June "Daniel 
O'Neill, an officer who had taken part in the first 
plot, had been sent down to sound Conyers and 
Astley'as to the feasibility of bringing up the army 
to London if the neutrality of the Scots could be 
assured. A Captain Legg was entrusted by the King 
with a petition, to which he was to obtain signatures 
in the army. At the foot of it were written a few 
words to commend ‘it to Astley’s notice, to which the 
King’s initials were appended by himself? ‘ 
_The petitioners, after thanking the King for his 


' There are rough notes of this scene in Vane’s hand which I found 
amongst the Irish State Papers. ‘hey have since been transferred to the 
Domestic series, The words assigned to the King are: “It is not to 
make distractions, but to settle peace, which is not to be done by any but 
myself, The Commissioners in {? of] Scotland have cleared him, and 
therefore he desires you to hear my Lord Traquajr. A foolish business 
concerning Captain Wal. Stewart.” The documents relating to this 
affair are printed in Napier's Memorials of Montrose. 

* Giustinian to the Doge, June 18, Ven. Transcripts. 

% The whole evidence of this affair is to be found in D'Ewes's Diary 
under the date of Nov. 17, Harl. MSS. clxi¢. fol. 127 h. 
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many concessions to his -people, complained of the 
turbulent and mutinous persons who were daily forg- 
ing new and unreasonable demands ; and who, whilst 
all men of reason, loyalty, and moderation were think- 
ing how they might provide for his Majesty's ‘honour 
anil plenty,’ were only aiming at the diminution of his 
‘just regalities.’ They then asserted that ‘these ill- 
affected persons were backed in their violence by the 
multitude, and power of raising tumults ; that thou- 
sands flock at their call and beset the Parliament and 
Whitehall ;’ not only ‘to the prejudice of that free-. 
dom which is necessary to great councils and judica- 
tories, but possibly to some personal danger of your 
sacred Majesty “and the Peers.’ Due’ -punishment 
ought to be inflicted on the ringleaders of those 
tumults. “For the suppression of which,” such was 
the final conclusion of the petition, “in all humility 
we offer ourselves to wait upon you, if you. please, 
hoping we shall appear as considerable in' the way of - 
defence to our gracious Sovereign, the Parliament, 
our religion, and the established laws of the kmgdom, 
as what number soever shall audaciously presume to 
violate them; so shall we, by the wisdom of your 
Majesty and the Parliamént, not. only be vindicated 
from precedent innovations,-but be secured from the 
future that are threatened, and likely to produce 
more dangerous effects than the former.” ! 

The language of this petitidn reveals the view 
which Charles took of the situation. THe would abide 
by the law, but there was no law to compel him to 
give the Royal assent to Bills which he held to be in- 
jurious to his own rights and to the good of the 
nation. Once he had given way against his conscience 

3 ClaiBidon, iii. 170. As Hallam discovered, this petitionjs misplaced 
in date, eo as to connect it with the former plot,_ cd 


ARBITRARY TAXATION ABANDONED. 


to the dictation of a London mob. He would do so 
no more. He was in his right in asking the army to 
repel force by force, and to overpower the violence 
of a turbulent populace. *: 

If only government were a mere affair of technical 
legality, it would be difficult to detect a flaw in this 
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reasoning. ‘Unhappily for Charles there are laws ip-* . 


herent in the constitution of human nature which are 
less easy to be defied than any which are to be found 
in the books of English lawyers. Puritanism was an 
existing fact, and Charles made no sign of any dispo- 
" sition to allow it any weight whatever. Government 
can never be conducted in the mere spirit of negation. 
Charles could object to the Church reforms proposed 
by the Commons. He had no solutiori of his own to 
offer, no plan for marking the difference, between the 
Episcopacy of the future and the Episcopacy of the 
past. : ; i 

The second Army Plot, like the first, came to, 
nothing. *Conyers and Astley would hear nothing of 
it, and O’Neill, having been summoned before a Com- 
mittee of the Commons to give an account of his 


Failure of 
the plot. * 


connection with the former. plot, sought safety in . 


flight. . It seemed as if Charles would be willing to 
‘acknowledge his obligation to rule in agreement with 
his Parliament. On the 22nd the King gave his assent 
to a Tonnage and Poundage Bill, conveying those 
duties to him for a limited time—a time which was 
to expire as early as July 15. By this Bill Charles. 
surrendered for ever his claim to levy ctistoms duties 
of any kind without a Parliamentary grant. He in- 
tended, as he said when he passed the Bill, to ‘ put. 
himself wholly upon the love and affection of his 
people for his subsistence.’ As for the idle rumours. 
’ which had reached hisears aboutan extraordinary way, 
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he had ‘ never understood it otherwise than as having 
relation to the Scottish army, and preventing insurrec- 
tion, which vanished as soon as they were born.’! 
What Charles in this ill-constructed.sentence called 
preventing insurrection, Pym would call overawing 
Parliament: It is hazardous to suppose that Pym had 
no information on the second Army Plot, because no 
such information was publicly disclosed till five 
months later. But, even if this were the case, the 
news from Scotland was enough to put him on his 
guard. He saw clearly that unless harmony could be 
restoged between the King and Parliament, inevitable 
confusion would be the result. On the 24th he 
carried up to the Lords ten propositions, asking that 
the armies might be disbanded as soon as money could 
be provided, that the King’s journey might be delayed, 
and, above all, ‘ that His Majesty’ might ‘be humbly 
petitioned to remove such evil counsellors against 
whom there shall be jarst exceptions, and for the com- 
mitting of his own business and the affairs of the 
kingdom to such counsellors and officers as the Parlia- 
ment may have cause to confide in. Othe? clauses 
touched on the removal of Catholics from Court, and 
from attendance on the Queen; on the expulsion of 
Rossetti, on placing the military and naval forces in 
safe hands, on the drawing up.of a general pardon, and 
finally on the appointment: of a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses to consider of such particular courses 
as shall be most effectual for the reducing of these 
propositions to effeet for the public good.’? 

These ten propositions were a master-stroke of 
policy. The counsel and co-operation of the Lords 
were invited on every point. If Charles had reckoned: 
on a.conflict between the Houses, the ground was 

1 Rushw. iv. 297,” 2 1, J. iv. 285. 


THE TEN PROPOSITIONS. 


now cut from beneath his feet. The propositions 
were accepted by the Commons without a dissentient 
voice. Those amongst them which related to the 
Catholics received the warm support of Culpepper. In 
the Lords, with one or two unimportant amendments, 
made with the object of sparing the Queen’s feelings 
as much as possible, they were adopted without 
serious opposition. Once more, Charles found him- 
self isolated. Once more, he had converted both 
Houses and both parties into opponents, when he 
had hoped to find supporters. 

If Charles could have accepted the propositions it 
would have been well for England and for himself. 
The substitution of counsellors in whom Parliament 
could confide, for others in whom it had no confidence, 
would have Jed to the introduction of that Cabinet 
government which, after the interval of half a century, 
closed the era of revolution in England. It would 

' probably, too, by bringing the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion under the responsibilities of office, have produced 
some compromise on the ecclesiastical difficulty which 
would have satisfied moderate men on both sides, and 
which would have lasted till opinion was ripe for a 
further movement in the direction of that universal 
religious toleration which was the only possible per- 
manent solution for the difficulties ofthe time. But it 
was too much to expect that Charles would willingly 
consent to: a change, however desirable, which would 
be a death-blow to that authority which he had inhe- 
rited, and which he believed to have been entrusted 
to him by God and the law for the public welfare. . 

Yet on some points he could not but give way. On 
the 25th he consented to the preposed disbandment 
of the army, and to the immediate dismissal of Rossetti. 
The disbandment would be facilitated by a Bill which 
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had bei for : some time under discussion for the sub- 
stitution of a poll tax, falling with a graduated scale 
of payment upon men of different ranks of society, 
for the subsidies which were so easily evaded. A few 
days later the King was besought to defer his journey 
to Scotland till August 10. It was hoped that by 
that time both armies would be disbanded, and that 
he would no longer find any soldiers on his way on 
whom he could exercise his fascinations.! To this 
request no reply was given, but it seems to have been 
understood that Charles would not leave London for 
some time to come. 

Tt was easy for Charles to make concessions, if, only 
he could avoid any hindrance being thrown in the 
way of his journey to Scotland. It is indeed impos- 
sible to argue, from any scheme which crossed 
Charles’s mind, that he had sufficient fixity of purpose 
to have formed a settled determination to carry it out 
in action. At one time he may have flattered himself. 
with the hope- that yet one more concession would 
suffice to win back his people to their due allegiance, 
and to disgust them with the traitorous intriguers who" 
were leading them astray. But his more frequent atti- 
tude was undoubtedly that of a gambler who is ready 
to risk everything because he has assured himself 
that it may all be recovered by a happy stroke which 
will enable him to enjoy his ewn again. 

Such was the temper’in which he was when, on 
the day after he had consented to Rossetti’s dismissal, 
the Italian came to Whitehall to take leave of the 
Queen. He found the King with her. After some 
general conversation, Charles begged him to thank 
the Pope and Cardinal Barberini for their com- 


" passionate sense of the present misery of his kingdoms. 


4 2. J. iv. 288-209. 


ee, 


THE KING'S OFFERS TQ ROME. 


He was under the greatest obligation to them for the 
prompt offers of assistance which had been made to 
him for the advantage of the Catholic religion. . He 
did not think that he had ever treated it with rigour, 
but he would promise that if he ever became master 
of his kingdoms, he would treat the priests and the 
Catholics in general with the utmost “possible gentle- 
ness, and would give them every relief in accordance 
with the declarations recently made by the Queen. 
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He went on to speak of the Catholic religion more, — 


as Rossetti thought, like a Catholic ‘lew a heretic. 
After some farther compliments he left the room. 
As soon as he was gone, the Queen said that she and 
her husband had been considering what security they 
could give to the Pope that their promises would be 
kept if he came to their aid. .In answer to this 
challenge the Queen repeated the offers which she had 
made three or four weeks before.!| She then spoke 
freely of the course to be adopted. The King, she said, 
found the Parliament so irritated against him that he 
could do, nothing at present without danger. He, 
therefore, wished to wait till the Houses had adjourned 
themselves, after which he would take measures for 
his own advantage. 

Rossetti refused to take the letter which Henrietta 
Maria again proposed to write to Cardinal Barberini,’ 
as too dangerous to hintself. But he again pressed the 
subject of Charles’s conversion upon the Queen. She 
replied that the King was certainly not averse from 
the Catholic faith. He had lately paid much attention 
to her when she had told him about some miracles 
wrought by a person whom it was proposed to 
canonise. Yet he was so timid, so slow, so irresolute 
in action, that it would be long before he could bring 

1 P. 193. 7 P. 194. 
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himself to carry out this holy resolution. Speaking 
further of a fresh demand which Parliament was likely 
to make, the Queen encouraged Rossetti by informing 
him that, according to the law of England, whatever 
was granted by a king under compulsion was null and 
void.’ On the 28th Rossetti set out for the Continent. 
But he took up his quarters first at Ghent, and after- 
wards at Cologne, where he continued for some time to 
correspond with the Queen. It is hard to understand 
how any two persons who were not absolutely insane 
could have believed for a moment in the stability of 
this cloud-castle, a combination between the Pope and 
the Scottish Presbyterians. Perhaps Charles did not 
quite believe in it himself. There may have been 
something not altogether unreal in his efforts, from 
time to time, to content his subjects. If they would 
but gratefully accept reforms as coming entirely from 
his hands, and contentedly look to him alone for future 
favours, he would doubtless have been far better satis- 
fied than in setting forth in quest of adventures which 
were more to his wife’s taste than to his own. But 
there was nothing in that strangely constituted mind 
of lus to prevent him from entertaining lacompauble 
projects at the same tiie. 

It was not long before his readiness to yield” was 
again put to the test. On July 3 he gave his assent 
to the Poll Tax Bill. With respect to two Bills, for 
the abolition of the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, he announced that he must take time 
for consideration. On the 5th the required assent was 
given to both Bills. The Council of the North, which 
rested on no positive statute, had already been voted 
down. The Council of Wales had vanished with it. 
The circle of constitutional change was now wy ccunplete: 


Sg feces Bote 
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The extraordinary Courts which had been the support 
of the Tudor monarchy had disappeared. Whatever 
powers the King possessed must be exercised in 
accordance with the decisions of the Common Law 
Judges. If that were not enough the Commons had 
the power to bring the King to terms by stopping the 
supplies—unless, indeed, he chose to fall back on 
violent methods unknown to the law. 

It was precisely this last possibility which made 
all that had been granted worthless. There were 
those in the days of Charles, as there are those now, 
who treated the danger as of little moment. Readers 
of Rossetti’s despatches are hardly likely to take that 
view. 

Charles, indeed, made one effort to win over 
public opinion to his side. He issued a manifesto in 
favour of the Elector Palatine, and he asked Parlia- 
ment to supply him with the means to enable the 
young man to win back his father’s inheritance. The 
Houses listened gravely and gave a decorous answer. 
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But the hearts of the members were no longer in the , 


Palatinate. They had the dread of that ill-starred 
visit to Scotland before their eyes. A Continuance 
Bill significantly fixed. the expiry of a renewed grant 
of Tonnage and Poundage on August 10, the date on 
which Charles now proposed to set out for Edinburgh.? 
The Houses begged for a reply to their demand for 
the removal of evil counsellors. The next day Charles 
flashed into anger. He bade the Earl of Bath inform 
Parliament that ‘his Majesty knows of no ill coun- 
sellors, the which he thinks should both satisfy and 
be believed, he having granted all hitherto demanded 
by Parliament ; nor doth he expect that any should 
be so malicious as, by slanders or any other ways, to 
. 1G Jrii, 205. 
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deter any that he trusts in public affairs from giving 
him free counsel, especially since freedom of speech is 
always demanded and never refused to Parliaments.’ ! 

“In vain Charles's advisers warned him against the 
wild adventure of his Northern journey. Hamilton, 
as far as can be now discovered, was busy at his 
usual work of intrigue. He had won over Rothes, 
and Rothes was employed to win over Argyle. The 
argument to be used appears to have been that if the 
King were stripped by the English Parliament of his 
right of appointing to offices, he would have nothing 
left to give to his faithful Scots? ‘ 

If Charles was te seek for support in the North, 
the Queen would hardly like to remain near London 
as a hostage to Parliament in his absence. Once 
more there was a talk about her ill-health, which 
made it necessary for her to repair to the curative 
waters of Spa. She might take the opportunity of 
escorting her daughter to her bridegroom. The ex- 
cuse was too transparent to deceive any one, and it 
was rumoured that she meant to carry with her the 
Crown jewels and plate, so as to be enabled to live at 
her ease in the company of Jermyn and Montague. 
It was more likely that her heart was set on gathering 
a military force in aid of her husband. She assured 
the Venetian Ambassador, who reported to her the 
rumours that were abroad to her discredit, that all 
that she wanted was to live at peace. “Tam ready,” 
she said, “to obey the King, but not to obey 400 of 
his subjects.” ; 

The Queen had the new French Ambassador, the 
Marquis of La Ferté Imbault, to consult, now that 


Rossetti was at last gone. He did his best to dissuade 
1 ZT. iv, 310. 


? Rothes to Johnston, June 25, Rothes'’s Relation, 225. Giustinian 
to the Doge, July 38, Ven. Transcripts. 


THE QUEEN'S JOURNEY FORBIDDEN. 


her from her project. The House had already taken 
the precaution to consult her physician, Mayerne, who 
told them that the Queen’s illness proceeded from 
some ‘inward discontent of mind.’ They could not 
be persuaded that, in order to remove that discontent, 
it was necessary for her to take with her so large a 
store of plate and jewels, which would ‘not only im- 
poverish the State, but might be employed to the 
promoting of some mischievous attempts to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace.’ To a Parliamentary 
deputation she answered that nothing but her ill- 
health had made her resolve on the journey. The 
Commons sent privately to the guardian of her jewels 
to be ready to give an account of them, and intimated 
that still stronger measures would be adopted if the 
Queen persisted in her resolution. .Upon this she 
gave way, and replied that she was ready to remain 
in England even at the hazard of her life.! 

In the meanwhile the Commons had not been 
idle. They -had impeached one of the Judges of 
treason, and five. others of misdemeanour for their 
part in the judgment on ship money. They had 
resolved that the proceedings against the imprisoned 
members of the Parliament which had been dissolved 
in 1629 were entirely illegal, and that reparation 
ought to be made, by the Privy Councillors by whose 
warrant they had been committed. Then had come 
articles of impeachment against Wren for his harsh 
dealing with the Puritans, as Bishop of Norwich, and 
for his adoption of ceremonial practices, which had 
aroused even greater opposition than those which had 
been advocated by Laud. Digby’s speech on the Bill 
of Attainder having been sent to the press, was 
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King intended to send him as ambassador to France, 
the Lords were asked to petition that no employment 
under the Crown might be conferred upon him. 

At the same time the Root-and-Branch Bill was 
being pushed steadily through Committee. . Vane’s 
proposed frame of Church government was materially 
altered. So determined were the Commons at this 
time not to admit the clergy to power, that they 
rejected Vane’s plan for placing ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in the hands of Diocesan Boards, of which one-, 
half were to be clergymen, and substituted for it a 
scheme by which nine lay commissioners were to be 
named ‘in the Bill to exercise all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in England in person or by deputy. Objec- 
tions were raised to the competency of lay commis- 
sioners ; but Selden, who usually supported the bishops, 
now argued strongly in favour of the new project, 
which would at least have the merit in his eyes of 
taking authority from the hands of the clergy, and 
Selden carried the Committee with him. A few days 
later it was arranged that five ministers in each county 
should be charged with the functions of ordination! 
In throwing off Episcopacy the House of Commons 
made up its mind not to establish Presbyterianism.? 


» The number of the divines is given as twelve ina contemporary 
letter, but D'Ewes's number of five is no doubt right. “They have voted 
another clause in the Bishops’ Bill, that all pracesses that shall issue forth 
after the first of August next for ecclesiastical affairs shall be directed to 
the nine Commissioners, and that after that time any five or more of 
them shall have full. power to try ecclesiastical causes, to call annual 
synods, and to appoint twelve divines in each county for to order ministers 
at four times in the year.”—Appleton to J. Appleton, July 23, Tanner 
MSS. \xvi. fol. 100. The nine commissioners, according to Moore (Hari, 
MSS. cecelxxix. fol. 60), were named on the 14th, They were Sir Gilbert 
Voughton, Ralph Ashton, Roger Kirkby, Richard Shuttleworth, John 
Moore, Alexander Rigby, John Atherton, Robert Holt, Sir Edward 
Wrightington [?]. The persons whose names are in italics: were not 
amembers of Parliament. 


7 Moore's Diary, July 12, Harl. MSS. cece a8) 





RUMOURED PROMOTIONS. 


However much opinion may have been divided 
on this Bill, in all other respects absolute unanimity 
appears to have prevailed. On the 23rd it was re- 
solved to take up-the Remonstrance, which had fre- 
quently been talked of ever since the beginning of the 
session, in order that it might be known what had 
been the condition of the kingdom and Church when 
the House met, and what had been its proceedings in 
remedying the existing disorders. 

. This proposal, too, came to nothing for the pre- 
sent. Just at this time rumours were spread that the 
King was about to comply with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment in the appointment of officers. It was said that 
the Secretaryship of State, which had been held by 
Windebank, was to be given to Mandeville, to Holles, 
or to Hampden. One place—of no political im- 
portance, it is true—was actually disposed of. Pem- 
broke had come to blows with Arundel’s son in the 
House of Lords, and the Queen, who thoroughly 
disliked him, persuaded Charles to take from him the 
Chamberlain’s staff and to give it to Essex. Court 
favour, it was hoped, would bring Essex back to his 
duty; and, at the least, there would be bad blood 
between two of the Opposition lords. Essex unwil- 
lingly accepted the place, but his political conduct 
remained unchanged.” 

Diary, July 17, ibid. elxiii. fol. 406. Whitelocke’s story that the Com- 
mittee accepted Ussher's scheme of limited Episcopacy cannot be true. We 
have, however, this scheme published ina contemporary pamphlet, the 
Order and Form of Church Government, as that resolved on by the Com- 
mons. I have no doubt that this is an example of the many imaginary 
Parliamentary reports which were printed to sell. 

1 Nicholas to Pennington, July 15. Bere to Pennington, July 29, 
& P. Dom. 

? Appleton to Appleton, July 23, Tenner MSS. Ixvi. 110, Gius- 
tinian to the Doge, 22 vy Ver. Transcripts. The Elector Palatine to the 
Queen of Bohemia, July 28, Aug. 17, Forster MSS, 
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The policy of entering upon a good understanding 
with men like Essex and. Mandeville was strongly 
enforced by Williams, who was not likely to listen to 
any schéme for the “substitution: of force for skill. 
He counted on the House of Lords to, counterbalange 
the strong Puritan feeling of the Commons. But it 
was not easy to induce the Lords to assent to any 
work of constructive legislation. , Villiams’s own 
scheme of Church reform had not attracted much 
support. It had been embodied ix a Bill which had 
been read twice, and in Committee had then been 
allowed to sleep.” Yet, if no serious efforts at legisla- 
tion were made, the nation would never rally found 
the Lords. ‘The scheme of the Commons might be 
open to various objections, but at least it proposed. 
that something should be done. The King and the 
Peers showed no sign of wishing to do anything. 

Tt is not possible to penetrate quite to the bottom. 
of the King’s design in his insisting on his visit to Scot- 
land. But there can be no doubt that he intended to 
make concession in the North serve his interests in the 
South At the end of June Loudoun had gone down 
to Edinburgh, ostensibly to obtain further instructions 
for the Scottish Commissioners in London. But he 
was also charged with a secret mission from the King, 


1 Packet, ii. 163- 2 7, J. iv. 296, 298, 308. 

3 Ag the Queen put jt in her conversation with Gregy in the sprivg 
of 1642, ‘le Roi mon mari fait dessein d’aller en Ecosse pour voir si dans 
Je eceur des sujets de ce royaume il y trouveroit chose avantageuse au 
bien de ses affaires.’ —Grecy’s Memoir, Arch. des Aff. Etr, xlix. fol. 124. 
On sae Rossetti, who de ved his information from persons about the 
Queen, wrote thus: “Per la giornata ai Ss. M& in Iscotia continuano le 
yoci,e g? apparechij, con soggiungersi, che Yesercito scozzese non si vogtia 
svandare, mostrandosi desideroso di yoler yestituire il Ré in autorita. 
‘Alla meta del yenturo mi si & destinata la moasa, et & quel tempo si dard 
principio alla sessione del Parlamento di quel Regno, © confida il R& 
di cavare proflitti di conseguenze & sollievo delle fortune sue destitute se 
1 Adfatt] gsianod per corrispondere alle speranze.”——R. O. Transcripts. 





THE KING LOOKS TO SCOTLAND FOR HELP. 


and there is reason to believe that he was to offer 
certain terms in consideration of the exemption from 
-. punishment of Traquafr and the other incendiaries? It 
is also not improbable, though no evidence exifts‘one 
way or the other, that le was to ask for the surrender of 
that letter whith might show that the Parliamentary 
leaders had invited the-Scots to invade England in the 
preceding st!mmer. With this proof of treason in his 
hands Charles might hope to bring his chief opponents 
within the meshes of the law. Yet it seems hardly 
possible to doubt that his hopes from Scotland went 
far higher than this. At the end of June the Queen 
assured Rossetti that the King intended to take 
measures for his own advantage as soon as Par- 
liament had adjourned itself? Before the end of 
July the Venetian Ambassador informed his Govern- 
ment that the Queen intended to remove a hundred 
miles from London when the King went north, in 
order not to be exposed ‘ to those dangers which will 
be inevitable when the King resolves to return to this 
realm accompanied by the Scottish army and by the 
English troops at York.’ 

Such, at least, may be taken to represent the 
ideas which were in the Queen’s mind. It would 
seem that the Scottish Commissioners were at this 
time drawing near to Charles. The English Parlia- 
ment had shown itself unwilling to discuss that com- 
mercial union which was so important to the poorer 
nation, and it is possible that this may have had some 
influence with them. : 

Yet, even if the Scottish Commissioners were 
drawing to his side, Charles must have known by this 


* Rothes to Johnston, June 25, Rothes's Relation, 22 5. 
a P2197, 
* Giustinian to the Doge, Be Ven, Transcripts, 
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time how complete was the submission which he would 
have to make in Scotland. Stewart of Ladywell, 
whose evidence had been adduced by Montrose as 
bearing out his charge against Argyle, retracted his 
accusation under the influence of fear. Argyle, be 
said, had not talked of deposing King Charles, but 
only of deposing kings in general. His retractation 
profited him little. He was condemned to death for 
leasing-making—the crime of sowing disaffection by 
false reports between the King and his subjects. The 
sentence was carried out,-and the death of the un- 
fortunate man served as a warning that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Argyle was king in Scotland.' 

In England, too, the King was no longer master 
of his mercy. The persecution of the Catholics had 
again begun. The first victim was an old man of 
seventy-six, William Ward, who had. in his youth 
been one of Allen’s pupils at the seminary at Rheims, 
To those who offered to seek the Queen’s intercession 
he replied that he was ready to die. Thirteen years 
before he had been with a comrade who had been 
executed at Lancaster, and his dying friend had then 
predicted that he, too, would glorify God in his death. 
At Tyburn he spoke bravely of his faith. Not even 
the King or the Peers, he said, could be saved without 
the Roman faith. At this the people, who had hitherto 
listened sympathetically, drowned his voice with their 
outeries. The hangman allowed the old man to die 
on the gallows before the bloody work of quartering 
began. An enthusiastic French lackey dashed at the 
fire in which the martyr’s heart was being consumed, 
and, snatching it from the flames, rushed with it 
through the streets, followed by a crowd of pursuers, 
till he could keep on no longer. The relic he prized 


1 Napier, Memorials of Montrose, i. 296. 


A CATHOLIC MARTYR. 


was brought back and thrown into the flames. The 
Spanish and Portuguese Ambassadors were present at 
the execution, and the latter brought with him an 
artist to sketch the lineaments of the dying man, that 
the Catholic world might know that there were heroes 
still on the earth.1 

Henrietta Maria knew nothing of this miserable 
slaughter tilk it was past. When she was informed 
she said that if she had been told of it she would have 
pleaded for Ward as she had pleaded for Goodman. 
The risk to herself was no greater now than it had 
been then. It was not to be expected that she should 
have discerned that her own intervention on behalf 
of the suffering Catholics was in truth their greatest 
danger. It was only recently that the Commons had 
had before them evidence on the Catholic contribu- 
tion of 1639; and the knowledge thus acquired, im- 

_ pressing them, as it did, with the belief that the Catho- 
lics had been acting as a political party, must have 
hardened hearts which were hardened enough already 
to the dictates of pity. They were too much afraid 
to be merciful. 

At the end of July Charles, waiting still for the 
message which Loudoun was to bring from Edin- 
burgh, appeared to be ina yielding temper. Possibly 
he merely wished to keep his adversaries in good 
humour till he was able to act against them. Possibly 
his shifting mood dwelt for a time on the hope that 
personal gratifications might win men over whose 
conscientious opposition he entirely failed to under- 
stand.? On the 28th, when Charles announced tha 


July 30 


* Rossetti to Barberini, “2%. 


Transcripts. 

* “The change of the Lord Chamberlain was a thing my Lord of 
Essex did not at all sue for, and would not have accepted it, but that he 
saw the King was resolved the other should not keep it, and that if he 


ae 





—Narrative of Ward's execution, 2. 0 
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he had resolved to leave for Scotland on the oth, he 
coupled his announcement with an intimation that 
any forces which might be needed on the south of 
the Trent should be placed under the command of 
Egssex.1 In well-informed quarters it was believed 
that a general elevation of the Parliamentary leaders to 
office was really impending. Saye was to be Treasurer, 
Hampden to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Pym to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Brooke 
was to have a seat in the Privy Council? 

If these changes were seriously contemplated the 
idea was soon abandoned. A Bill had been sent up to 
the Lords for imposing the obligation of signing the 
Protestation upon all Englishmen,’ which, as. Pro- 
testants of every shade had agreed to accept it, would 
serve as a new test for the discovery of Catholics. 
Those who refused the Protestation were to be held 
to be recusant convicts without further process. 
They were to be incapable of holding office. The Peers 
who objected to sign were to be excluded from their 
seats in the House of Lords. On the 2o9th this Bill 
was rejected by the Lords. The next day the 
Commons ordered the impeachment of thirteen 
bishops who had taken part in the imposition of the 
new canons, and they voted that all who refused the 
Protestation were unfit to bear office in Church and 


had refused that alao, after so many other things which were put upon 
him, the world might have thought that the high hand he carried in 
Parliament was not so much for to maintain the liberties of the subjects 
as out of spleen to the Court.”—The Elector Palatine to the Queen of 
Bohemia, July 28, Forster MSS. Evidently the notion that he had 
acted through spleen to the Court was one which he had found brought 
against Lim. 

"DZ. J iv. 331. 

? Nicholas to Pennington, July 29, 8. P. Dom. 

3 Diurnal Occurrences, 317. 

* Rossetti to Barberini, Aug. 34, 2. O. Transcripts, 
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Commonwealth. They further ordered this last vote 
to be printed and sent down by the members to their 
respective constituencies.!. The Peers took umbrage 
at this proceeding. They asked the Commons 
whether the paper in circulation was in reality theirs, 
and whether it had been printed by their orders. In 
the Lower House the questions thus put roused a 
spirit of resistance. Culpepper took the lead in com- 
plaint. The House avowed its vote. They wished, 
they said, that their vote should be ‘a shibboleth 
to discover a true Israelite.’? The majority of the Peers 
were of opinion that the circulation of the paper was 
abreach of their privileges, and of the rights of the 
subject to have no qualification for office imposed 
otherwise than by the law of the land. So far had 
the Lords gone when a secret intimation from the 
King warned them to desist, “until his return from 
Scotland.’ Can it be doubted that he hoped by that 
time to have force on his side? For the sake of this 
the opportunity of supporting himself upon the House 
of Lords in a good cause was deliberately thrown 
away, as it had been thrown away in the days of 
Strafford’s trial. 

Charles had now made up his mind to take his 
own course. Nothing more was heard of ministerial 
changes. On August 3 Loudoun returned from Scot- 
land. The Houses were by this time at issue on 
other points besides the obligatory signature of the 

* Moore’s Diary, Harl. MSS. cceclxxix. fol. 114. D'Ewes was absent 
during these days, on account of his wife’s death from small-pox. There 
is 8 touching cyphered entry on the 3rd: “Heu! heu! post dulcissimes 
conjugis obitum, heu inexpectatum, ego plurimis diebus absens eram a 
Comitiis, et heri cum hic eram quasi stupidus sede. Hodie virilem assu- 


mens animum et Deo me subjiciens publica non neglexi.”—Harl, MSS. 
claiii. fol. 418, 


3 ZL. J. iv, 337, 338. 
? Dover's Notes in the House of Lords, Clarendon MSS. 1,603 
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Protestation. On the 4th the impeachment of the 
bishops was formally laid before the Peers. There 
was by this time a division of opinion as to the best 
manner of supplying the King’s place in his absence. 
The Commons would have had a Lieutenant of 
the Kingdom appointed, with power to pass bills. 
The Lords, who were afraid lest the Root-and-Branch 
Bill should be urged upon them if there were any 
chance of its passing into law, wished to have Com- 
missioners appointed who would merely be empowered 
to pass a few bills specially named. But both Houses 
were in accord in striving to avert the King’s departure 
so long as the two armies were in the field! On 
Saturday, August 7, the last opportunity of protesting 
appeared to have arrived, as he was to start on 
Monday. On Falkland’s motion he was asked to 
defer his journey.” 

On that day the King gave his consent to two 
Bills of no slight importance. One of them annulled 
the proceedings relating to ship money. The other 
limited the boundaries of the forests. But Charles 
announced that his resolution to proceed to Scotland 
was irrevocable. He had, he said, received informa- 
tion by Loudoun which made further delay impossible. 
What that information was he did not say. It stood 
out before the imagination of his hearers, as implying 
a new and terrible danger. Till ten at night the 
Commons prolonged their sitting, fruitlessly discussing 


1 The French Ambassador thought that the King still relied on 
Montrose. He was not aware of his dealings with the other party 
through Rothes and Loudoun. “On croit qu'il y aura un tiers parti en 
Ecosse, et que les Catholiques et ceux qui ne sont pas armez s’ennuyent 
du pouvoir de ceux qui gouvernent, c’est ce qui donne envie au Roi d’y 
aller, Le Parlement le connait bien et. n’y consentira point.”—La Ferté’s 
Despatch, Aug. 2, Arch. des Aff. Etr. xlviii. fol. 346. 

2 WBawscte [Nare Bao? WSS elxiv, fol. 2 A. 
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measures to avert so great a peril. It is said that 
words were spoken—it is hardly: likely that they 
were uttered in open debate—declaring that the King 
had forfeited the crown.! In the end, it was resolved 
to sit again on the following morning, Sunday though 
it was. No stronger evidence need be sought of the 
overpowering sense of danger which had taken 
possession of the Commons. There were early 
prayers at St. Margaret’s, followed by a sermon from 
Calamy.2 A fresh appeal was made to the King, and 
a message was sent to the Scottish Commissioners 
begging them to approve of the proposed delay. 
Charles sent another message begging the Com- 
missioners to disapprove of it. Their reply to him 
was all that he could wish. They,were ready, they 
said, to risk their lives to restore him to his authority. 
So far had they been brought by their jealousy of the 
interference of the English Parliament with Charles's 
design of visiting his native kingdom. 

The King, therefore, stood firm, and he was no 
doubt provoked to resistance by the cries of a crowd 
of apprentices who had flocked to Westminster as in~ 
the days of Strafford’s trial He would put off his 
journey till Tuesday, but he would put it off no 
longer. At the same time he showed, in the most 
pointed way, that the goodwill of the Commons was 
no path to his favour. Bristol was admitted as a 
gentleman of the Bedchamber. In spite of the 


' Giustinian to the Doge, Aug. 13, Ven. Transcripts. 

2 Diurnal Occurrences, 333- 

5 “ Questi ringratiando sua Meestd della confidenza, le rimandorno 
che non si lasciarebbono guadagnare, farebbono apparire la loro fede, et 
la rissolutione di perdere la vita per rimmettere il suo Principe nella pri- 
ma eutorita.”—Giustinian to the Doge, Aug. 13, Ven. Transertpts. 

“ Ibid. La Ferté’s Despatch, Aug. #8, Arch. des Aff. Etr. xlviil. 
fol. 350. 
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objection of the Commons, Bristol’s son Digby was 
named Ambassador to France. Three noblemen were 
admitted to seats at the Council Board on Bristol’s 
recommendation. Lennox, who was on the most 
friendly terms with him, was created Duke of Rich- 
mond. Savile had the promise of Vane’s place as 
Comptroller of the Household as soon as the King 
returned. At another time these promotions would 
perhaps have been favourably received at least in the 
House of Lords, and it is certain that Bristol can have 
been no advocate of any appeal to violence. But 
with the dread of the Scottish journey before them, 
even the Lords were anxious to keep the balance of 
promotion even, and they joined the Commons in 
asking the King to make Pembroke Lord High 
Steward, and Salisbury Lord High Treasurer. Neither 
Pembroke nor Salisbury were likely to make their 
mark in official life ; but if they had had the capacity 
of Burghley or Strafford, Charles, in the temper in 
which he was, would have refused to listen to their 
claims." On Tuesday morning, he appeared for the 
last time in Parliament before his departure. He 
passed a Bill for confirming the treaty with the Scots, 
which had at last been completed, and for securing 
to them the future payment of 220,0001. which would 
still remain owing to them out of the Brotherly 
Assistance after they had crossed the Tweed. By 
another Bill the levy of fines for Knighthood was ren- 
dered illegal. 

Charles was now proof against all further en- 
treaties. He would make any one repent, he said, 
who laid hands on his horse’s reins to stop him. He 
told the crowd in Palace Yard which besought him to 
remain, that they might console themselves for his 

* £, J. iv. 352. Frith to Pennington, Aug. Io, & P. Dom. 
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absence. His Scottish subjects needed him as much 
as Englishmen did. It was hard to persuade any one 
that he was merely anxious to distribute his favours 
equally in the two kingdoms. At that very moment, 
the Scottish Commissioners were boasting that their 

“nation, ‘ would do all in its power to place the King 
in his authority again. When he appeared in Scot- 
land, all political differences would be at an end, and 
they would serve their natural Prince as one man in 
such a cause,’! 

It is in the highest degree improbable that no 
rumour of this understanding with the Scottish Com- 
missioners reached the ears of Pym. It was no mere 
shadowy danger—the exhalation of the dead Army 
Plot—which stirred the hearts of the Commons. They 
saw in the King’s departure for Scotland the first 
act of the drama which, though they knew it not, was 
to end twelve months later in the raising of the 
standard at Nottingham. The ground which they 
hati gained seemed to be shaking beneath their feet. 
The armed intervention of rude and illiterate peasants, 
trained to the discipline of camps and led by needy 
adventurers, would thrust aside the rule of men of 
speech and argument. In view of that risk both 
Houses and both parties forgot their differences. 
They were united as yet, as they were never again 
to be united till 1660, in their resolution that, as far 
as in them lay, there should not ‘be a military 
despotism in England. 

No doubt they over-estimated the danger, serious 
as it was. Whatever the Scottish Commissioners 
might say in a moment of irritation, it was most 


? Giustinian to the Doge, Aug. 38, Ven. Transcripts, On Nov. & 
Rossetti wrote that Charles ‘ha sempre confidato di potere fare assai 
mediante la fattione scozzese, amandola per essere di 1 nativo,’ 
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unlikely that the Scottish nation would lend itself to 
an enterprise the results of which were certain to 
recoil on their own heads. The English army was, 
no doubt, highly discontented with the remissness 
with which its just claims to payment had been met ; 
but it had already resisted two attempts to drag it 
into political strife, and it was likely enough that it 
would resist a third, even if Charles appeared in 
person on the scene. In truth, however, the surest 
protection to Parliament was in Charles himself. A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. He 
had never convinced himself whether he really 


. intended to use force or not. His intrigues to bring 


military power to bear upon his political opponents 

were hampered by a desire to remain within the 

limits of legality. He had a hankering after” Leslie’s_ 
pikes and muskets. He had also a hankering after 

Bristol’s statesmanship. It was, therefore, highly 

probable that he would fail in making use of either. ° 
He had come on his journey to a point where two 
roads met, and he wished to travel along both roads, 
at the same time. 


“CHAPTER XIV. 
THE KING'S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


As the first result of the King’s departure the Root- cap. 
and-Branch Bill was tacitly dropped! It was no as 
time to rouse party feeling, and there was no hope, haate 
that even if the Bill could be got through the Lords, The Root- 
it would receive the Royal assent. The energies of Branch 
the Houses were directed to the provision of money, dropped. 
in order+that both armies might be got rid of as soon ,Av6.73. | 


as possible. It had been arranged that the Scots to degot 
were to receive 80,000l. of the Brotherly Assistance 
_immediately, and that on August 25 they should 
cross the Tweed. September 7 was set apart as a 
day of public thanksgiving for the conclusion of 
peace.” 

Parliament was anxious to keep the Scots in good 
humour. It was also anxious to keep a watch on 
the movements of the King. It was resolved that partiamen- 
Parliamentary Commissioners should follow him to ieaenens 
Scotland, nominally to see to the execution of the {he Ring, 
treaty, but in reality to see that Charles was not 
playing tricks. So suspicious were the Commons General 
that they took no notice of the King’s offer to issue a pardon put 
general pardon. ‘They were afraid lest it might be 
interpreted as shielding Finch and Windebank, Percy 
and Jermyn, from the merited punishment which 


1 On the 12th there was an order to go into Committee on it on the 
16th, but it was not acted on. 
26 Nii. 253. 
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would fall on them if they returned to England.' 
They rather determined to deter the officers in the 
North from joining the King in any fresh scheme of 
violence, by declaring Suckling, Percy, ‘and Jermyn to 
have been guilty of treason.2 They again directed 
the preparation of the Remonstrance of the State of 
the Church and Kingdom. They would appeal to the 
people against the King. Nothing, however, was 
done in this direction for the present. Perhaps it 
was felt that the time needed more active measures. 
On the 13th Captain Chudleigh, who had served as 
intermediary between Suckling and the troops in the 
first Army Plot, was examined at length, and deposed 
that he had been informed that a thousand horse 
were to be maintained by the clergy in support of 
the design.? That such a plan should have been 
talked of in March was enough to increase the alarm 
of those who heard of itin August. On the 14th a Com- 
mittee—the Committee of Defence, as it was called— 
was appointed to direct the attention of the Lords to 
the state of the Tower and other fortresses, ‘ and to 
take into consideration what power will be fit to be 
placed, and in what persons, for commanding of the 
Trained Bands and ammunition of the Kingdom.’ The 
future Militia Bill was already foreshadowed in these 
terms of reference. Falkland and Culpepper sat on 
this Committee by the side of Pym and the younger 
Vane. There was an Episcopalian party in the 
House, but there was no Royalist party as yet.* 

All ears were open for tidings from the North. 

1 Giustinian to the Doge, Aug. 23, Ven. Transcripts. L, J. iv. 365. 

2 Moore’s Diary, Harl. MSS. cceclxxix. fol. 148 6. 

3 Bishop Hall denies that the clergy had any such project; but it 
does not follow that it was not suggested by Suckling or Jermyn.— 


Letter to W. W. (E. 158.) 
4 O79. 257. 


ANXIETY OF PARLIAMENT: 


Some weeks before, Holland had been appointed Lord 
General in Northumberland’s room, and had been 
sent down to Yorkshire to take measures for the dis- 
bandment of the army. It has been saiti that he was 
out of temper with the Court in consequence of the 
refusal of the King to grant him the nomination of a 
new Baron, which would have placed a few thousand 
pounds in his pocket.!| On the 16th an enigmatical 
letter written by him to Essex, in which the existence 
of danger was not obscurely hinted at, was read 
in both Houses.? The immediate result was a report 
from the Committee of Defence, recommending that 
‘some authority should be given to some person, in 
the absence of the King, to put the kingdom ina 
state of defence.’ 

Charles, in short, had left England without a 
recognised Government. The Elector Palatine, Len- 
nox, and Hamilton had alone accompanied him on 
his journey. The Privy Council, with all its varied 
elements, had none of Charles’s confidence, and was 
utterly incapable of acting with decision in any one 
direction. A body of Commissioners, indeed, had a 
limited authority to pass certain bills, but there was 
not even a Secretary of State to carry out the King’s 
orders, as Vane joined the King in Scotland not long 
after his arrival. One of the clerks of the Council, 
Edward Nicholas, a diligent and faithful servant, 
remained behind, with orders to forward news to 
Edinburgh, and to carry out any instructions that he 
might receive. But he was in no position to command 
authority. The Queen, having conducted her mother 
to the sea-coast on her way to the Continent, had re- 
turned to Oatlands, angrily brooding over her fallen 


\ Clarendon, iv. 2. 
? The Lord of Holland's Letter from York, 1621, 100, a 39. 
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fortunes. She declared that, unless times changed, 
she would remain in England no longer.’ 2: 4 

Before the end of the day on which Holland’s 
letter was read, a suggestion was made in the House 
of Commons, which led to a far more daring innova- 
tion on established usage than anything that had’ yet 
been done. A difficulty had .arisen in procuring 
formal authority for the Parliamentary Commissioners 
who were to procegd to Edinburgh nominally to treat 


-with the Scottish Parliament. The Lord Keeper was 


asked to pass their commission under the Great Seal- 
This Lyttelton positively refused to do without direc- 
tions from the King. A proposal was made to order 
him to do it. D’Ewes—who earlier in the session had 
discovered that, though it was immoral and irreligious 
to pay interest, it was perfectly innocuous to pay 
damages—now informed the Commons that, though 
the Houses could not make the order which was pro- 
posed, ‘ an ordinance of the two Houses in Parliament ’ 
had always been of great authority; and he then 
cited from the Rolls of Parliament an ordinance of. 
the year 1373.” It is true that the citation had no 
bearing whatever on the point in question, as the 
ordinance of 1373 had been made by the King, 
though it was announced to Parliament in answer to 
a petition of the Commons.’ - 

The House caught at the idea, and the first ordin- 
ance of the Long Parliament was sent up to the Lords. 
On the 20th the Lords adopted it. From henceforth 
the term ‘ ordinance ’ would be taken to signify, not, as 
it had done in the Middle Ages, a declaration made 


1 Giustinian to the Doge, Aug. 38, Ven. Transcripts. 

2 J Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. cixiv. fol. 32 6. 

3 It was‘ faite en mesme le Parlement,’ which perhaps led D'Ewes 
astray, but it was on the petition of the Commons, and the last clause 
begins ‘ Mes voet le Roi’ —Rolls of Part. ii. 310, 
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by the King without the necessary concurrence of 
Parliament, but a declaration of the two Houses with- 
out the necessary concurrence of the King.* 

As far as this first ordinance was concerned, the 
assumption of authority by Parliament was not very 
outrageous. It conveyed to Bedford and Howard of 
Escrick, in the name.of the Lords, to Fiennes, Armyn, 
Stapleton, and Hampden, in the name of the Commons, 
authority to attend his Majesty in Scotland, in order to 
present to him the humble desires of the two Houses 
-according to certain annexed instructions. Parliament 
did no more than appoint a Committee to reside in 
Scotland, instead of appointing one to meet at West- 
minster. But the idea that the Houses could act 
alone, when it had once.been thrown before the world 
was certain to gather strength. It would not be long 
before the Houses would grasp the reins of execu- 
tive government which the King had dropped in his 
pursuit of military support.? Practically, indeed, 
this had been already done. The Houses shrank from 

_ ordering the Lord Keeper to set the Great Seal to 
a Commission, but they had not shrunk from ordering 
Hollgnd to secure Hull, and that store of munitions 
which had been gathered there to supply the army in 
the last war, or to order Newport, the Constable of 
the Tower, to take up his residence in that fortress, 
and to see that it was safely guarded.* 

That these measures were taken against the King 
there can be no reasonable doubt. They were the 
same in kind as those which brought about the Civil 
War in the following year. Yet they passed both 
Houses without the faintest opposition. 

* Professor Stubbs, to whom I naturally applied on the subject, in- 
forms me that he is unable to recollect any case of ordinances in the 


Middle Ages as made hy the two Houses without the Royal authority. 
4. Jiv. 372. 3 Ibid. 367, 369. 
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The excited feeling of apprehension which had 
given birth to these measures, did not last long It 
was soon known that the King had passed through 
both armies without causing any stir amongst them. 
At Newcastle he had been magnificently entertained 
by the. Scottish commanders, had reviewed their 
troops and had expressed his high satisfaction at their 
military bearing. To Leslie he was especially 
courteous, and he promised an earldom to the rough 
soldier of fortune.! It was not on an immediate 
military revolt that Charles was calculating, He knew 
that he must satisfy the Scottish Parliament before 
those sturdy peasants would draw sword in his cause. 

On the 14th Charles rode into Edinburgh. On 
his first visit to the Parliament he offered to touch 
with the sceptre, and so to convert into law, all the Acts 
which he had so long resisted, and was somewhat 
disappointed to find that formality required at least 
a show of more mature consideration.” Before many 
days passed he was allowed to perform this part of 
his work with as cheerful a countenance as he was 
able to assume. Now that the Scots had all that they 
wanted, he might expect something from them in 
return. One man, on whom he had counted, was no 
longer able to render him any aid. Rothes died in 
England on the 23rd.3 Still Charles wrote to the 
Queen in high spirits. Everything appeared to him 
to be going well. Leslie’s professions of service had 
been all that could be desired.* For the first time in 
his life Charles laid himself out to win the affections 
of the people. He diligently attended the Presby- 


1 Vane to Nicholas, Aug. 14, Nicholas MSS, 
? The Elector Palatine to the Queen of Bohemia, Aug. 17, Forster 
MSS. 5 Nicholas to Vane, Aug. 24, Nicholas MSS, 


4 Giustinian to the Doge, 4%”, Ven, Transcripts, 
Ber Sent. 6 ep 
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terian service, and listened without wincing .to Pres- 
byterian sermons. Henderson was as constantly at 
his side as Laud had been in the days of his power. 
Tt was much in Charles’s favour that his coming had 
been coincident with the termination of military effort. 
“This kingdom,” wrote Vane, « speaks of nothing 
with so much heartiness as of the blessedness of this 
peace and of the Joy and comfort thereof.” The Eng- 
lish army was at last slowly disbanding—as quickly, 
at least, as money could be furnished. The Scottish 
army broke up from Durham and Newcastle. On 
the 25th Leslie crossed the Tweed. The northern 
counties were glad to see the last of the hungry 
strangers, who had quartered themselves on them 80 
long. The Scots, too, were glad to be on the tramp for 
home. It was, indeed, proposed that a force of 4,000 
foot and 500 horse should be kept under arms till the 
English troops were entirely paid off, and Charles found 
grounds for believing that a still larger force would be 
placed at his disposal. He wrote to the Queen that 
the Scots had resolved to maintain in his service 5,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, to be used wherever he wished, 
and against any enemies that he might choose. If these 
were not enough he should have more. Charles added 
that he had gained over, by assurances of office and 
promotion, those who had been his bitterest enemies. 
“ This,” he wrote, “ will be enough to dispose them to 
support my interests with all their power, and to make 
them depend on me without exception.” ? 

* Vane to Nicholas, Aug. 2 3, Nicholas MSS. 

? The King’s letters to the Queen have been lost, but Giustinian re- 
ports of this one that it stated that the men were to be offered to Charles 
‘da valersene dove e contro chi troverd pia aggiustare la propria conve- 
nienza con una generale eshibitione in appresso di prontamente somminis- 


trarle quel numero di gente maggiore che Voccasione Ticercasse.’— 


emery si Doge, ii%, Ven. Transcripts, Giustinian was on good 
terms with the Queen, 
VOL. U1. R 
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Charles’s hope of support. from the Scottish Pres- 
byterians was accompanied by a continuance of his 
hope of support from the Irish Catholics. Twice had 
messengers crossed the sea with communications from 
the King'to Ormond and Antrim, the one of them a 
Protestant royalist of Strafford’s school, the other a 
weak and inefficient Catholic peer. These two were to 
gather into one body the disbanded Irish army, and to 
seize Dublin Castle in the King’s name by the autho- 
rity of the Irish Parliament, in order to make it a 
basis of operations against the Parliament at West- 
minster. The Irish Catholics, it was hoped, would be 


- easily won to the royal cause by the grant of religious 


liberty. : 

1 The evidence for this has hitherto been a statement made by An- 
trim in 1650, printed in Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, App. xlix. The King 
is there said to have sent two messages: the one whilst the Irish Parlia- 
ment was sitting, that is to say, between May 11 and Aug. 7 ; the second 
when he was at York, or about Aug. 12. The chief difficulty in accept- 
ing the story has been the occurrence of Ormond’s name in it. There 
seems, however, to have been an impression amongst the Irish after the 
rebellion that he ought to have been on their side. The author of the 
Aphorismical Discovery (i. 12) says that ‘my Lord of Ormond, though 
then a Protestant, was one of seventy-eight persons sworn to secure each 
his town or fort, and he afterwards (ii. 21) speaks of him as a traitor to 
the Irish cause, ‘unmindful of his sworn covenant, and ungrateful to 
Ilis Royal Majesty.’ It will be seen that there is evidence of a third mes- 
sage sent from Scotland. Ormond may have been willing to support the 
King’s authority against the English Puritans, and to accept religious 
toleration for the Irish Catholics. He never looked favourably on the 
cruelties exercised on them after the rebellion. As to the negotiation in 
general, it is placed beyond doubt by Rossetti’s survey of the whole 
affair, The King, he says, had met with universal disobedience in Eng- 
land and Scotland. “ L’Hibernia sola pareva che godesse qualche riposo, 6 
per esser numerosa de’ Cattolici si mostrava per conseguenza pia fedele & 
S. M'*, Vedendo dunque il Ra lo stato nel quale si trovava, si risolee di 
far il matrimonio col Principe d’ Oranges, di dove sperava haver aiuti di 
danari, et di gente, con valersi de’ Cattolici, de’ Protestanti, e di qna- 
lunque altro che industriosamente havesse potuto guadagnare al suo 
partite. Gli fu insinuato che I’Hibernia, come piti Cattolica, e conseguen- 
temente fedele, Vhavrebbe servito, et in caso d’avvantaggio della Religion 
Cattolica, poteva egli similmente sperare altri aiuti, et all’ hora furono 
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Of this wonderful scheme Charles’s most faithful OB AP 
servants in England knew absolutely nothing. The err 
confidential letters which he received from Nicholas Ang sa: 
pointed to a very different course of action. Let the naneect 
King do all in his power to hasten the disbandment 
of the armies. By this he would make it evident 
that he had no intention of trusting to the employ- 
ment of military force! Nicholas understood that 
the only path of safety for Charles lay in gaining the 
sympathies of his English subjects. A 

Even in England there were symptoms that the Posstitity 
tide of feeling, which had been running so strongly bee 
against Charles, was on the turn, Nothing was gene- er 
rally known of the wild projects which he had carried « 
with him on his Northern journey. What was knéwn - 
was that he had passed through both armies without, 
appealing to them for assistance. The natural result 
was that those of the Parliamentary leaders who had 
learned enough to predict evil were looked on as 
scared alarmists, who might have been trying to 
trouble the waters for their own ambitious ends. 

Other causes came to weigh in the balance against 
them. Never within the memory of man had the 
country been called on to bear such a pressure of 
taxation. Six subsidies had never before been granted 


introdotti i maneggi della libert& di conscienza, et anco dell’ istessa sua 
conversione, Si applicd a quella, et a questa si voleva tempo a deliberare, 
Per tanto si comincid a pensare all’ Hibernia, si che sotto altri pretesti, 
yennero di JA deputati, e secretamente si negotid di permettere a loro la 
libert&é di conscienza, quando fedelmente havessero yoluto aderire al 
Partito di S. M. Rappresento cié di certo a V. Em‘, perche la Regina 
degnd di dirmelo, e pit volte mi fu affirmato dal Padre Filippo, onde si 
Proseguirono i trattati con diverse conditioni, parte delle quali non mi 
sono distintamente note, poiche solo s'appartenevano al Ré, cioé di dar 
loro alcuni magazini e commodita, ma ho ben certezza di questa, che era 
Is permissione della liberta di conscienza.”—Rossetti to Barberini, em, 
1642, BR. O. Transcripts. . 
1 Nicholas to the King, Aug. 23, Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. Part ii, 4. 
R2 
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in a single session, and after the six subsidies had 
come the poll-tax, the amount of which would not be 
far short of six subsidies more. The whole may 
perhaps be estimated at somewhere about 800,000. 
Payments were slowly and reluctantly made. That 
mere reluctance to meet taxation which had done so 
much to support the opponents of the King in the 
days of ship money, had shifted round to the King’s 
side now. There was a longing for peace, for a 
cessation of strife at home and abroad. On the 30th 
it was known in London that the Scots had really 
evacuated the northern counties. The news was 
received with a hearty feeling of relief. His Majesty, 
it seemed, had been maligned. He had no intention 
of leading the Scottish army to dissolve Parliament, 
and to enable him to pronounce its legislation to have 
been null and void.’ 

Of this change of feeling Charles was unable to 
take advantage. He was far away, scheming how to 
use that very violence which would make him most 
detestable to his subjects. He was not even present 
to keep up that show of authority which might one 
day be converted into real power. The Houses were 
accustoming themselves to the issue of ordinances. 
On the 24th there was one directing certain counties 
to send their poll money direct to the Earl of Holland. 
On the 27th another appointed a day of thanksgiving 
for the peace. On the 3oth yet another ordered a 


_ general disarmament of recusants. If Charles’s lan- 


1 As Giustinian puts it, the citizens abandoned their jealousy that the 
King was trying to persuade the Scots ‘a secondare il corso delli gene- 
rosi proponimenti che universalmente si crede portare nel petto la Maesté 
sua di scuoter cioé il giogo delle nuove leggi, et la continnatione di questo 
Partamento in particolare, la qual gli toglie gli ornamenti del comando, 
et della esistimatione intieramente.—Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. <4, 
Fen. Transcripts. 
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guage can be trusted he was more annoyed at the 
interference of Parliament with a permission which he 
had given to the Spanish Ambassador to transport 
abroad 4,000 men of the Irish army, which was at 
last being broken up. The Commons insisted that it 
was unfitting to lend help to Spain against the Portu- 
guese; and, to keep the balance even, they refused a 
similar permission to the French Ambassador. Two 
months later they would have been glad enough to’ 
know that these trained soldiers were not in Ireland ; 
but the motive of their refusal, in the face of their 
own obvious interest, deserves the highest respect. 

By this time a speedy adjournment had become 
an absolute necessity. The plague and the small- pox 
were raging in London and Westminster, and even 
the most earnest of members was thoroughly weary 
of the long and exciting work in which the House 
had been engaged. Most of the members, indeed, 
had already gone home without asking leave. About 
a dozen peers remained to represent the House of 
Lords, whilst some eighty remained constant to the 
call of duty in the Commons.? On the 28th, when all 
danger appeared to be at an end in the North, it was 
arranged that the House should adjourn on Septem- 
ber 8, to meet again on October 20. 

The day on which the adjournment was voted 
was indeed memorable in English history. It was 
the last time in which the two parties into which the 
House of Commons was divided loyally co-operated 
with one another. Whatever had been done so far by 
the Long Parliament stood the test of time. The 
overthrow of the special courts, by which the pre- 
rogative had been defended, under the Tudors and 


1D, iv. 381. 
3 Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. 2, Ven. Transeripis. 
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the first two Stuarts, together with the abandonment 
by the King of all claim to raise taxes without the con- 
sent of Parliament, was accepted as the starting-point of 
the restored monarchical constitution in 1660. That 
the King and the Houses must from thenceforward 
work together, instead of working in antagonism, was 
the doctrine of Hyde and Falkland as well as of Pym 
and Hampden. The theory of Strafford, that in cases 
of necessity, of the existence of which the King was 
the sole judge, he could act in defiance of Parliament, 
was without a single supporter. Yet from that moment 
of apparent unanimity dates the beginning of em- 
bittered strife. The war of tongues precedes but for 
a few short months the war of the sword. Labori- 
ously, in the face of an angry and compact Opposition, 
the victorious party strove to embody its views in 
institutions which would last. It was all in vain. 
The ropes twisted of sand which were to bind the 
English people dropped into nothingness before the 
general resistance. 

Naturally historians have wearied themselves to 
find the key of this riddle. Was it, as has been said, 
that the leaders of the majority were too impatient, 
that they were in a hurry to obtain absolute control 
over the Government, and that they did not give 
time tq allow the results of the recent concessions to 
develop themselves peacefully? Was it that the 
leaders of the minority thought that enough had been 
done in the way of reform, and that Charles could be 
trusted to carry on the Government constitutionally 
under changed conditions? Those who have studied 
the Parliamentary debates of the first fortnight after 


' the commencement of the King’s Northern journey 


will be slow to adopt either of these conclusions. The 
men of one party were as ready as the men of the 


as 


ECCLESIASTICAL STRIFE. 


other to put pressure upon the Sovereign, to make 
preparations for securing the fortresses of the king- 
dom, and for placing the military forces of the country 
in readiness for action at the bidding of the Houses. 
If no question other than the constitutional one had 
been at issue, or if the danger from Scotland had been a 
little more evident and had lasted a little longer, Lords 
and Commons would have passed with complete una- 
nimity such a Militia Bill as that which was but the 
triumph of a party six months later, as surely as they 
had already concurred in supporting Pym’s proposal 
for the substitution of counsellors approved by Par 
liament for counsellors selectéd by the King. The 
history of the next few years would, if the King had 
not, yielded entirely, have resembled that of 1688. 
Charles would have been swept away by the uprising 
of aunited people. There would have been no Civil 
War, because the courtiers, who would alone have 
stood by the King, would not have been sufficiently 
numerous to wage war against the nation. 

The rock of offence lay in the proposed eccle- 
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siastical legislation of Parliament. It was not in the fieatty 


nature of things that religious questions should be 
allowed to slumber. For the mass of Englishmen, 
religious belief was their only intellectual food, as 
religious books were their only literature... There 
were thousands for whom legal and constitutional 
arguments had but little attraction, who could throw 
their whole souls into an argument about Présbyterian- 
ism or Episcopacy, or about the comparative merits of 


ligious dif- 
iy: ‘ 


various forms of worship. A great part of the intellect : 


of the day had been occupied with these veryaub- 


jects, and Laud and Williams, Milton and Chilling-- 


worth, had no peers amongst the writers of literary 
prose. The peculiarity of this ecclesiastical literatyre 
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was that it was controversial in its nature. When 4ts 
successful defence against Rome was over; the innate 
vigour of Protestantism showed itself in its variations. 
Free inquiry, rejected in theory by almost all English- 
men, silently pushed its way, and there was scarcely 
a possible form of Church worship or government 
which some Englishmen were not ready to defend. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the difficulty 
of moulding the ecclesiastical institutions so as to 
meet the new wants of the time would have required 
the most consummate prudence. The traditional 
belief of centuries, held alike by the zealot'and the 
politician, was that religious liberty was but another 
name for anarchy, and that it was the duty of the 
State to see that no man was allowed to teach or to 
worship as seemed right in his own eyes. Great as 
in any circumstances it would have been, the difficulty 
had been enormously increased by recent events. 
Laud’s unwise attempt to suppress Puritanism had 
recoiled on himself, and through him on the nation. 
The more extreme Puritans were maddened with re- 


“sentment, and regarded the attack upon the bishops 


and the Prayer Book as a holy work. Power, they 
thought, had at last been placed in their hands for 
tne destruction of an ungodly and anti-Christian 
idolatry. Those from whose moderation much might 
at other times have been expected could hardly be 
moderate now. They found themselves face to face 
with ecclesiastical usages which they detested, and 
which had recently been imposed on them with the 
harshest rigour. Was it possible that they should take 
into consideration religious feelings which they were 
unable to comprehend, and grant religious liberty to 
practices which had -been as a yoke upon their own 
necks in the days of the Laudian ascendency ? Social 
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antagonisms were already prepared to embitter the 
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religious conflict. The greater part of the nobility —~—~ 


and gentry of England were inclined to look with 
contempt and loathing upon the claims of yeomen 
and handicraftsmen to throw off the yoke of autho- 
rity, whilst the yeomen and handicraftsmen were well 
pleased to vindicate their independence against the 
upper classes on the ground of theology, in which 
they imagined themselves to be masters. 

Difficult as it was to find a.solution for the ques- 
tions which arose, it was impossible to leave them 
unsettled. The Church was falling into anarchy, and 
its services were being moulded by the hazard of the 
moment at the will of the strongest. Some law must 
be laid down, some rule to which all would be bound 
to conform, whether it were a law maintaining 
enforced uniformity, or a law in protection of 
liberty. 

If ever a firm hand was needed to take the reins 
of government, it was at this crisis, when there had 
ceased to be any Government at all. What was 
wanted was a calm and statesmanlike mind ready to 
listen to all claims, and to strike the balance between 
opposing forces. Charles, if he had had the power, 
had never had the capacity for such work as this. If 
it was to be done at all, it must be done by Parlia- 
ment; and a Parliament, as had been shown in the 
days of Elizabeth, was less likely than a single mind 
to do such work worthily. It was more apt to 
mistake the voice of a majority for the voice of the 
nation, and less apt to remember that a large minority 
requires consideration from the mere fact of its ex- 
istence. That tradition of compromise which is the 
inheritance of English cabinets had not yet been 
formed in the days when no cabinets were known. 
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To make the Church really national, to give within 
it free play for the religious thought and life which 
was not too exuberant for its decorum, and to leave 
room outside for the growth of societies for which 
even its silken fetters were too oppressive, was the 
task which the time required. It was the last of 
which the predominant party was likely to think—it is 
but fair to add, was the last of which it could be ex- 
pected to think. 

The announcement of the day of adjournment was 
followed by a feeling of regret in the majority of the 
Commons, that they should separate without having 
done anything for religion. It was resolved at least 
to put an end to Laud’s innovations. It was deter- 
mined that the communion tables should be removed 
from the east end of the churches, and the rails taken 
down ; that ‘all crucifixes, scandalous pictures of one 
or more persons of the Trinity, and all images of the 
Virgin Mary’ should be ‘taken away,’ and ‘all tapers, 
candlesticks, and basins be removed from the com- 
munion table;’ that ‘all corporal bowing at the 
name of Jesus, or towards the east end of the church, 
or towards the communion table be henceforth 
forborne ;’ that all dancing and sports be forborne on 
the Lord’s Day, and the preaching of sermons be per- 
mitted in the afternoon.! 

If no more than this had been proposed the scheme 
might have received, if not unanimous support, 
at least the support of a very considerable majority, 
in which many of the defenders of Episcopacy would 
have voted. The waters had been too deeply stirred 
by the winds of religious controversy to be calmed so 
easily. A member suggested that it would be well 
to think of some alterations in the Book of Common 

’ Cd. ii. 279. 
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Prayer.' Culpepper at once called on the House to CHAP. 
provide a remedy against ‘such as did vilify and —~~ 


641. 
contemn the Common Prayer Book . . . or else he sept 


feared it might be the occasion of many tumults in fat". 
Church and State.’ From that moment the party "™ 
lines were strictly drawn. Behind the controversy i 
on Episcopacy and Presbyterianism lay the con- 
troversy on forms of worship—a controversy which 

came home to every man who cared about religion at 

all. The attack upon the Prayer Book by the un- Final for- 
named member was the commencement of the Civil twoparties. 
War. ‘There was now a possibility that Charles 

might find a party not only in Parliament but in the 
nation. 

In vain Cromwell urged that there were passages Culpepper's 
in the Prayer Book to which grave and learned pistes 
divines could not submit. The house was thin, as it 
had long been, and this day Culpepper had a majority 
of 18 in a House of 92. 

On the 6th Culpepper’s resolution came up for ..vrS 
further discussion. Pym and his supporters were ict post 
anxious to confine the censure of the House to those 
who interfered with the existing service by creating 
actual disturbance in a church. Culpepper wished 
to extend it to all who ‘depraved’ or openly found 
fault with the Prayer Book, and he again carried his 
point. When the final vote was taken, some of his 
friends held back, and the clause was ordered to be 
recommitted for further consideration.” 

On the 8th the Lords agreed to the resolution on ,,,Stt 8. 
the removal of the communion table, but wished smend- 
that, for the sake of decency, it should still be sur- net 
rounded with rails in its new position, at least in those 

1 Diurnal Occurrences, Sept. 1. 
> D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiv. fol. 82 5, 83, 84, 89. 
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churches in which it had been railed in at the east 
end.' Images of the Virgin which had been erected 
more than twenty years were to be allowed to stand, 
and every one was to be left free to do as he pleased 
in the matter of bowing. The clause on the Lord’s 
day-was left for consideration on the gth, the adjourn- 
ment having been postponed till that day. 

Whilst the Lords were thus busy, the Commons 
took another forward step. They declared it to be 
lawful for all parishes to set up lecturers at their own 
charge, and there was no sign that they meant to con- 
sult the Lords on so important a declaration? It is 
probable that the Peers took offence at the neglect. 
On the 9th they laid aside the resolutions of the 
Commons.’ In a house of twenty it was carried by a 
majority of eleven to nine, that an order of the 16th 
of January should be printed and published, to the 
effect ‘ that the divine service be performed as it is 
appointed by the Acts of Parliament of this Realm ; 
and that alt such as shall disturb that wholesome 
order shall be severely punished according to law ; 
and that all parsons, vicars, and curates in their 

1 The cases of persons putting their hats on the table are well known. 
In a sermon preached in little more than a month after this date, there is 
mention of a woman who put her baby on the communion table with 
consequences that may easily be imagined. 

2 C6, J. ii, 283. 

3 In Dover’s Notes, where the affair is misdated as Aug. 10 (Claren- 
don MSS, 1,603), we are told that ‘ our reasons for proceeding in this man- 
ner, before we advised with the House of Commons, was that the very 
night before they had in their House ordered that very order which is 
now set forth by them, to be published and printed before they had a 
conference with us. Query, whether the House of Commons have power 
of themselves to enjoin the whole kingdom anything which is not 
settled by the laws?’ Dover was clearly mistaken in saying that the 
Commons published their order about innovations before the division in 
the Lords. Probably the truth is as I have put it in the text, though 


there is no actual direction in the Journals to print the order about 
lecturers. 
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several parishes shall forbear to introduce any rites 
or ceremonies otherwise than those that are estab- 
lished by the laws of this land.’ The Lords not only 
passed this order, but they refused to communicate 
their resolution to the Commons. Against this latter 
resolve six peers, Bedford, Warwick, Clare, Newport, 
Wharton, and Mandeville, protested. Lyttelton, 
Manchester, and Hunsdon voted in the minority, but 
did not protest.1 

As might have been expected, the Commons in 
their turn took offence. D’Ewes said that it was not 
a fit time to print such an order, ‘ when all men who 
loved the truth expected a mitigation of the laws 
already established touching religion, and not a severe 
execution of them.’ Yet it was hard to know what 
was to be done. Pym suggested that a messenger 
should be despatched to ask the King to revoke the 
Lords’ order by proclamation.? The House pro- 
bably felt that this would not be a hopeful course. It 
was finally resolved that their own resolutions should 
be published together with the order of the Lords. 
A commentary was to be affixed expressing surprise 
at the thinness of the Upper House when so impor- 
tant a decision had been arrived at. ‘So it may still 
be hoped, when both Houses shall meet again, that 
the good propositions and preparations in the House 
of Commons, for preventing the like grievances, and 
reforming other disorders and abuse in matters of re- 
ligion, may be brought to perfection.’ ‘ Wherefore,’ 


1 Z, J. iv. 395. . The names of the eleven who formed the majority 
are given in Dover's Notes as Bishop Williams, the Earls of Denbigh, 
Oleveland, Portland, Dover, Kingston, and Barous Mowbray, Wentworth, 
Dunsmore, Coventry, and Capel. The names are given somewhat dif- 
ferently in the Diurnal Occurrences. 

2 This is noteworthy, as showing that Pym did not yet despair of 
Charles's co-operation. 
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they ended by saying, ‘ we expect that the Commons 
of the Realm do, in the meantime, quietly attend 
the reformation intended, without any tumultuous 
disturbance of the worship of God and the peace of 
the Kingdom.’? ‘ 

The printing of this declaration was carried with- 
out a division. Nothing could have been more con- 
ciliatory than the last paragraph. The warning to 
submit to the law without impatience till Parliament 
was again in session was conceived in the best spirit 
of both parties. 

For all that, the danger was postponed, not aver- 
ted. The call to abide by the law which had sounded 
forth from the House of Lords would be sure to find 
a response in the nation, if it were coupled with a firm 
resolve to search out the defects of the existing law, 
in order to bring it into conformity with the new 
facts which had arisen since the law had been made. 
Otherwise it was no more than a fair show covering 
the passions of a party. 

For the time interest was diverted to the North. 
On the gth both Houses brought their sittings to an 
end, and most of the few members who had been con- 
stant to the last were allowed to enjoy a brief and 
well-earned rest.2. Each House, however, left behind 
it a Committee charged to watch the progress of* 
affairs, and to correspond with the Joint Committee 
which had been ordered to attend the King. That 
Committee, with the exception of the new Earl. of 
Bedford, who was a less energetic man than his father 
had been, and who declined to make the journey, had 


1 ©. J. ii. 287. D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiv. fol. 110. 

2 It is customary to speak of the period ending here as the first ses- 
sion of the Long Parliament. The term, though convenient, is inaccu- 
rate, as there was no prorogation. 
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arrived in Edinburgh on August 30. Its leading 
spirits were Hampden and Fiennes. The King refused 
to give to this Committee any authority to treat with 
the Scottish Parliament, but he could not hinder them 
from remaining in Scotland to keep watch over his 
own proceedings.! 

To all appearance Charles had at last succeeded 
in winning the hearts of his Northern subjects. On 
the day of the arrival of the English Committee, he 
was entertained at a magnificent banquet in the Par- 
liament House. The Lord Provost drank the health 
of the King and Queen with the heartiest expressions 
of loyal devotion. “Over the whole town,” wrote an 
Englishman who was present, “ there was nothing but 
joy and revelling, like a day of jubilee, and this is 
taken of the union which doubtless is more firm by 
reason of the happy intervention of the unity of form 
of religion, at least for the present, and in the King’s 
own practice, which wins much upon this people. 
Yesterday his Majesty was again at the great Church 
at sermon, where the bishops were not spared, but 
such downright language as would a year ago have? 
been at the least a Star Chamber business, imputing 
all that was amiss to ill counsellors, and so ingratia- 
ting His Majesty with all his people, who indeed show 
a zeal and affection beyond all expression.” 

It is easy to conjecture what were the thoughts 
which arose in Hampden’s mind as he looked for the 
first time on the fair town in the new-found loyalty 
which had been bought by so great and so suspicious 
a self-surrender. Charles was in the highest spirits. 
“You may assure every one,” he wrote to Nicholas, 

1 The King to Lyttelton, Aug. 25, Z. J. iv. 382. 


2 The word “have” is omitted in the MS. 
* Bere to Pennington, Aug. 30, S. P. Dom. 
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“that now all difficulties are passed here.” He was 
not long in discovering that he had been too sanguine. 
In Parliament Argyle was relentless in demanding 
that no political or judicial offices should be filled up 
without the approval of Parliament; and Argyle’s 
supporters were in a clear majority in the House. 
He was not indeed all-powerful. There were many 
amongst the nobility, besides the imprisoned Montrose, 
who struggled hard against this new constitutional 
system, in which a majority of country gentlemen and 
burghers was to be welded, in the hands of one popular 
nobleman, into a political force to beat down the 
power of the great families. They had never intended 
to throw off the yoke of Charles in order to become 
the servants of Argyle. “If this be that you call 
liberty,” said the Earl of Perth, “God send me the 
old slavery again.”! Charles might choose his side. 
He might put himself at the head of the popular party 
or of the aristocratic party. It needed more decision 
than he possessed to do either with effect. “ His 
Majesty’s businesses,” wrote Endymion Porter, “run 
in their wonted channel—subtle designs of gaining 
the popular opinion, and weak executions for the up- 
holding of monarchy.”? Charles himself did not re- 
cognise the realities of the situation. He continued to 
write cheerfully to the Queen. Argyle, he told her, 
had promised to do him faithful service. Leslie was 
equally devoted to him, and had driven with him 
round the town amidst the shouts of the people? 
The Queen, we may be sure, knew well enough what 
it was that he expected from the devotion of Leslie 
and Argyle. During the weeks of his absence, she 


* Webb to Nicholas, Sept. 5, Nicholas MSS. 
? Porter to Nicholas, Sept. 7, ibid. 
* Giustinian to the Doge, Sept. 22, Ven, Transcripts, 
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had been again urging the representatives of the 
Pope on the Continent to send her that supply of 
money which was so sorely nesded. Might it not, 
she had asked, be sent to Cologne, only to be made 
over to herself if she could show that there was in- 
deed a sufficient cause for its use. To this, as to all 
similar pleas, the Papal authorities were deaf} 
Charles’s eyes were too steadily fixed on England 
for him to struggle very pertinaciously against the 
Scottish Parliament. On the 16th an Act was passed, 
according to which the King was to choose his officers 
‘subject to the advice of Parliament.’? Charles, 
perhaps, thought that the mere form of concession 
would be enough. The next day he gave in a list of 
Councillors, and on the 20th he added the names of 
the new officers of State. He proposed that Loudoun 
should be Chancellor, and that Lanark, who with his 
brother Hamilton, had now attached himself to Argyle, 
should remain Secrctary of State. Roxburgh, a steady 
partisan of the King, was to keep the Privy Seal; 


and Morton, who was a still stronger Royalist than. 


Roxburgh, was to be Lord Treasurer. At once 
Argyle rose to declaim against Morton, his own 
father-in-law, as a man deeply in debt, and incapable 
of so great a trust. Many of the nobility urged 
Charles to stand by his nomination. Morton, how- 
ever, relieved him from his difficulty by voluntarily 
relinquishing his claims. 

Charles was deeply mortified. Argyle, he found, 
meant to be master in Scotland. The blow was the 
more bitterly felt because it was accompanied by a 
still graver disappointment. The troops which had 


* The Archbishop of Tarsis to Barberini, 22%, R. O. Transcripts. 
® Aets of Parl, of Scotland, v. 403. 
3 Balfour, iii, 66, 69. 
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been kept on foot, and which Charles had expected 
to be placed at his own disposal for purposes which 
he, perhaps not very definitely, entertained, were 
dismissed to their homes.! From this moment, as far 
as it is possible to gather from the disjointed frag- 
ments of evidence which have come down to us, he 
ceased to expect any active aid from Scotland. It 
would be enough if matters could now be patched up 
in Edinburgh, so as to enable him to return to England 
without the appearance of utter defeat. 

Even this was difficult to obtain. The Parliament 
now claimed not merely the right to reject the King’s 
nominee, but the right of presenting to him for his 
approval a nominee of their own. The barons, too, 
or lesser gentry, asked that their votes might be given 
by ballot, and that no one who had taken the King’s 
part in the late war should be admitted to any office 
in the State.” 

In these demands lay the secret of Argyle’s 
strength. He had against him the discontented nobles, 
but he had the Scottish nation at his back. In the 
minds of those country gentlemen and townsmen 
who followed him was the fixed idea that they had 
been fighting for a great cause, and that Roxburgh 
and Morton had deserted that cause in its hour of 
trial. Charles understood nothing of the kind. He 
wanted to shut his eyes to the past as though it had 
never been. 

No wonder Charles’s spirits were as depressed now 
as they had lately been buoyant. “ There was never 
King so insulted over,” wrote a sympathising by- 
stander, “It would pity any man’s heart to see how 
he looks; for he is never at quiet amongst them, and 

' Giustinian to the Doge, Se, 
2 Balfour, iii. 71. Baillie, i. 390. 


Ven, Transcripts, 
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glad he is when he sees any man that he thinks loves 
him. Yet he is seeming merry at meat.” . 

The foes of Argyle were fast growing beyond 
Charles’s control. They bore Hamilton a~ special 
hatred as a deserter from their cause. Lord Ker, 
Roxburgh’s turbulent son, who had sided with the 
Covenanters in the late troubles, sent him a challenge 
as a traitor to his King. Hamilton gave informatien 
to Charles, and Ker was forced to make an apology. 
The next day he was summoned before the Parlia- 
ment to give an explanation of his conduct, He 
came with a following of 600 armed men, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that he was induced 
to acknowledge that he had been in fault.! 

Nothing had yet been done to bring to a close the 
dispute about the appointment of officers. Loudoun’s 
nomination to the Chancellorship was at last accepted. 
For the Treasurer's place the King now named 
Almond, who had, indeed, been Lieutenant-General 
of the Army of Invasion, but who had joined Mon- 
trose in signing the Bond of Cumbernauld. The Par- 
liamentary majority would not hear of him, and its 
claim to a direct election of officers was again put 
forward. 

Day after day passed away without bringing an 
agreement. Around the King passion was waxing 
fiercer from hour to hour. Montrose, from behind 
his prison bars, watched the seething of the angry 
tide. Twice he wrote to Charles, offering to make 
revelations of the utmost importance to his crown and 
dignity. Twice Charles refused to listen to vague 
accusations. He believed, he said, that a man in 
Montrose’s condition would say much to have the 





™ Wemyss to Ormond. Sent of Oet Clostn a. 
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cHAP. liberty to come to his presence. He had made up his 


ree mind to come to terms with the Parliament. On the 
Ost te: following day he sent a message to Almond asking 


ee him to withdraw his claims to the Treasurership, as 


giveway. Morton had done before. 


zt aie It:was only natural that Charles, in making this 
with concession, should make it in some ill-humour. It 
amiulton, 


was only natural, too, that his displeasure should 
vent itself on Hamilton, who had promised so much 
and had performed so little. Lanark’s pleadings on 
his brother’s behalf only drew from Charles the cold 
reply that he believed that he was himself ‘ an honest 
man, and that he had never heard anything to the 
contrary ; but that he thought’ his‘ brother had been 
very active in his own preservation.’ Hamilton, in 
fact, had escaped the danger of being prosecuted as 
an incendiary by his new intimacy with Argyle. 
Oct. rt. The 11th brought a third letter from Montrose. 
Montrose’s So 8, . . Z : 
third letter. This time he averred his readiness to prove Hamilton 
Proposal to a traitor.? After some hesitation Charles resolved to 
submit it . : 
toaCom- lay this letter before certain lords, amongst whom 
mites. were Argyle and Loudoun, in order that they might 
advise him on the matter.® 

Feeling of So far, at least, Charles had taken the straight- 

aes, forward course. It was not a course which was likely 
to commend itself to the wrathful noblemen who 
thronged around him at Holyrood. In Scotland the 
traditions of private war had not yet wholly died 
out. <A great nobleman depended somewhat on the 
arguments of his advocates before the Court of Ses- 
sion, and somewhat on his personal influence with the 


* Depositions of W. Murray and the Earl of Almond, Ziist, MSS. 
Com. Report, iv. 167, 168. 
> Yiamilton’s name was not mentioned, but there can be no doubt 


that he was the person in question. 
3B Moseeacct’s Javnmettingn Thiet FOO fw VD. 
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Judges, but still more upon the sharp swords of his 
retainers. It was rumoured that Argyle and Hamil- 
ton had 5,000 armed followers in Edinburgh.1_ Those 
who wished to put an end to the influence of Argyle 
and Hamilton thought far more of the means of 
carrying the charge against them to a practical issue 
than of the accumulation of legal proofs. Behind the 
veil which still hangs over their proceedings may be 
dimly discerned efforts to win over such of the soldiery 
as still remained under arms, and to secure the services 
of Leslie, that there might be no violent interruption 
of the course of justice. Such, at least, would be 
the most favourable interpretation of their conduct. 
How far this intention was communicated to Charles 
it is impossible to say. But it may be safely inferred 
that if it was communicated to him at all, he would 
only hear of it as a plan for vindicating the majesty 
of the law, and that it was only as such that it would 
be likely to secure his approval, though it is more 
probable that he did not give his assent to any defi- 
nite scheme at all? If he had really agreed to act 
on Montrose’s last letter, it is not impossible that 
orders may have been given to Leslie to effect the 
arrest on that very evening. 

Almond, at least, is said to have had nothing more 
than the enforcement of legal proceedings in his mind. 
Amongst those who were burning to throw off 
Argyle’s-yoke there were hotter brains than Almond’s. 


1 Colonel A. Stewart's deposition, Hist. MSS. Com. Report, iv. 164, 

® Even after the recovery of the depositions it is impossible to epeak 
more precisely. Colonel Cochrane gave evidence to the effect that 
Murray, when he had inquired about his regiment, added, “ You shall be 
bidden to Imow nothing but what ye get the general’s order for” (ibid, 
166). Captain Stewart deposed (ibid. 163), after relating Crawford’s 
violent language, that ‘the Lord Almond was of another judgment, that 
they behoved to he challenged by law.’ 
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The Earl of Crawford, the Catholic head of the house 
of Lindsay, had served as a soldier of fortune in the 
German wars on the side of the House of Austria. 
He had been employed by Charles to command troops 
against his native country in 1640, and had been 
dismissed from the English army by the Parliament 
on account of his religion. Such a man was not 
likely to brook the predominance of Argyle and 
the Presbyterians. He had talked of stabbing them 
in case of necessity, and had formed a plan for in- 
viting them to meet at the King’s lodgings, where 
they were to be seized, hurried down the backstairs, 
and carried on board a ship which was lying at Leith. 
He had entrusted this part of the plot to a certain 
Colonel Alexander Stewart. On the morning of the 
11th this man sent for a cousin of his own, Captain 
William Stewart, and asked for his assistance in 
seizing Hamilton. “When you have gotten him,” 
objected the Captain, “they would take him from 
you.” “If it were so,” was the reply, “we would 
make the Marquis desire his friends to stay off till he 
sustained a censure of what was to be laid to his 
charge, or else we would kill him, which is the custom 
of Gérmany where I have served.” In such hands 
the scheme was slipping from an effort to bring an 
enemy to justice to a possible assassination.1 

In any case, the plot would probably have been 
frustrated by the King’s reluctance to take violent 
measures against Hamilton. Even before Montrose’s 
letter was placed in Charles's hands the worst part of 
the design had been communicated to those whom it 
most concerned. Captain Stewart had told what he 


~? Colonel A. Stewart's deposition, Hist. MSS. Com. Report, iv. 164. 
The seizure, he said, was to be effected ‘if the King was out of the - 
way '—an important statement in the King’s favour. 
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knew to Colonel Hurry, and Hurry gave information CHAP. 
to Leslie. Whether Leslie was ready to guard servend 
prisoners of high rank or not, he had no mind to med 
take part in a murder, and he passed the information 
on to the two noblemen who were endangered. 
Hamilton went to the King, and told him that, as. he 

~ could not escape calumny, he should leave the Court. 
Later in the evening he received fuller intelligence of 
the design against him, and on the following morning’ Oct. r2.. 
Argyle sent a messenger to Charles to tell him all that 
he had learned. At the same tine the Parliament, 
having been informed of the danger into which two 
of its leading members had fallen, opened an investi- 
gation into the whole affair. 

In the afternoon Charles set out for the Parlia- Charles 


a . * ‘oes to the 
ment House, unwisely allowing himself to be followed Parliament 


by some 500 armed men, in which were to be counted 7a 
the bitterest enemies of the accused lords. Argyle, 
together with Hamilton and his brother, Lanark, 
either believed themselves to be in actual danger, or 
affected to believe it. Professing their unwillingness migntor 
to risk a slaughter in the streets, they fled to Kineill, 32ycts! 
one of Hamilton’s country houses.! 

Such was the course of the Incident, as this plot ae Kings 
was named at the time. When Charles appeared 
before the Parliament tears stood in his eyes. He 
spoke feelingly of his affection for Hamilton, his child- 
hood’s friend, and declared—in touching remem- 
brance of ‘the night in which he had shown his con- 
fidence in the man who was then accused of conspiring 
to dethrone him, by admitting him to sleep in the 


1 Lanark’s account, Hardw. St. Papers, ii. 299. Hamilton to the 
King, Oct. 22, Hamilton Papers, 103. Baillie, i. 392. Balfour, iii. 94. 
The date of the 2nd Oct. in the first-named paper is plainly a misprint 
for the 1th, which is sometimes written ii. in MSS. of this date. 
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same room with himself,|—that had Hamilton been in 
any rea] danger he did not think that ‘ he could have 
found a surer sanctuary than in his bedchamber.’ 
In the end, he asked that the Marquis should be 
sequestered from the House till the whole mystery 
had been cleared up, and that he might himself have 
justice done him by the refutation of the calumnies 
which had been laid upon him? 

Charles soon fotnd that he had not so ingratiated 
himself with the bulk of the members as to make them 
very eager to do him justice. They cared far more 
about tracking out the plot for the seizure of the 
fugitive lords. Charles urged that at least the inquiry 
might be openly conducted before the whole Parlia- 


» Personal Gov, of Charles I, i. 223. 

? J entirely disbelieve Clarendon’s story that Montrose offered to kill 
Tlamilton and Argyle, Dr, Burton has argued (2st. of Scotland, vii. 151) 
against the objection which has been made that Montrose, being in prison, 
could not have had an interview with Charles; that ‘ when great people 
are involved in deep plots, such and much greater obstacles have to be 
overcome.’ He forgot that Charles's opponents had the custody of 
Montrose’s person, There is, however, another argument which seems to 
me to tell against the story of an interview between Montrose and Charles, 
All the evidence govs to show that Charles took no account of Montrose’s 
first two letters. He could only have sought an interview after the 
third. That letter was only brought to Charles on the 11th. Montrose 
ecrtainly could not have been got out of prison till after nightfall, and 
before nightfall Charles know that Tfamilton had received warning. 
He was hardly likely to send for Montrose after that. ‘The fact is, there 
is no real evidence against Montrose. The story ag told by Clarendon 
originally is a plain, straightforward narrative fitting in very well with 
all that we know of the matter from other sources. Twenty years later, 
Clarendon substituted another story, and told how Montrose had offered 
to commit murder, Such a change would be of value if he had had 
access to fresh evidence. But as all that he knew must have been de~ 
rived either from Charles or Montrose, there can have been no fresh evi- 
dence. My explanation would be that he had a vague recollection of 
hearing that Crawford had offered to kill Tamilton and Argyle, and that, 
with his usnal habit of blundcring, he substituted Montrose for Crawford, 
just as in giving the names of the persons who suggested that the King 
should make his speech of May 1 about Strafford, he substituted Saye 
for Savile, 


CHARLES ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


ment. The House, perhaps not knowing what dis- 
closures might come out, insisted on an investigation 
by a Secret Committee. For days the struggle con- 
tinued. The King saw in the eyes of those before 
him their suspicions that he had himself been an 
accomplice in the plot. He rightly felt that he 
was-himself being put on his trial. “However the 
matter go,” he ‘said, “I must see myself get fair 
play.” ‘He called on ‘the President to ask the House 
‘why they denied his just and reasonable request.’ 
He protested that if they refused a public inquiry 
‘he knew not what they would grant him.’ It 
was in vain that Charles protested. On the 21st 
he gave way, and a Committee of investigation was 
appointed. 

No one who has studied Charles’s character can 
helieve for a moment that he was directly guilty of 
conspiracy to murder. Yet, if he found himself 
distrusted, he had but himself to blame. No doubt 
Argyle was intriguing and ambitious, and Hamilton 
was but seeking to swim with the tide. But had not 
Charles, too, been intriguing and sclf-seeking ? Why 
was it that he had courted first the Presbyterian 
middle-classes, and then, when he found himself unable 
to gain his ends by their help, had thrown himself 
upon the old feudal aristocracy? Was it so very 
surprising that that aristocracy was still what it had 
ever been?” Its traditions were those of plot and 
violence, of enemics shot down in the streets of 
‘Edinburgh, or hurricd off to imprisonment in distant 
strongholds. 

Nor did Charles’s guilt end here. He had not 
come to Scotland for any purpose connected with 
the welfare of the Scottish people. He had looked 
on them simply as the instrument by the help of 
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which he was to work his will in England, and he had 
no reason to be surprised if the instrument had 
broken in his hands. 

Even now Charles had not by any means re- 
linquished his projected attack on the English, 
Parliamentary leaders. It may be that he did not 
consciously wish to overthrow the legislation of the 
past year. If the new laws brought with them im- 
provements in his mode of governing, he was quite 
willing to accept them. But he had no intention of 
ceasing to govern, and it was quite evident to him 
that Pym and his allies were ambitious and designing 
intriguers who, for purposes of their own, wished him 
to cease to govern. He had, indeed, no, notion of 
grasping authority, by placing himself boldly at the 
head of the nation as a whole, but he hoped that by 
interesting himself in certain questions which had a 
hold upon particular groups of his subjects, he might 
regain all that he had lost. In August he wrote 
letters expressing his anxiety for the speedy disband- 
ment of the armies. In September he opportunely 
discovered that Parliament had omitted to include 
in its last Tonnage and Poundage Continuance Bill, 
some clauses which would have given satisfaction to 
the City merchants. “Therefore,” he wrote to the 
Lord Keeper, “I command you, tell the City in my 
name that though their own Burgesses forget them in 
Parliament, yet I mean to supply that defect out of 
my affection to them, so that they may see that 
they need no mediators to me but my own good 
thoughts.” A month later followed expressions 
ominous of vengeance, if vengeance could be had. 
Berkeley and O'Neill, two officers employed in the 
second Army Plot, had returned from the Continent, 


CHARLES DOES NOT LOSE HOPE. 


Commons, which was in session during the recess. “1 
hope some day,” wrote the King, “they may repent 
of their severity. . . . I believe, before all be done, 
that they will not have such great cause for joy.” A 
week later he continued in the same strain, “I hope 
many will miss of their aims.”? 

On the day on which these words were written 
Charles can no longer have hoped for armed help 
from Scotland. It was the day when Edinburgh was 
in an uproar, and the three lords were flying to 
Kineill. The most probable explanation is that he 
hoped to obtain possession of that letter of invitation 
to the Scots to enter England which he believed to be 
in existence in Scotland, and to convict his opponents 
of treason on still stronger evidence than that which 
had been admitted against Strafford. 

If Pym knew nothing of these unhappy projects, 
he at least knew enough to put him on his guard. 
Hampden was in Edinburgh, gathering more intimate 
knowledge of Charles's character. He watched him 
as he coquetted. alternately with the Parliamentary 
Presbyterians, and with the dashing nobles who 
hated Parliaments and Presbyteries. It was not only 
to news from Edinburgh that Pym had to listen. 
Holland, on his return from the army in the North, 
had doubtless much to tell of that second Army Plot 
for their part in which Berkeley and O’Neill were now 
in custody. It would have been strange, too, if Lady 
Carlisle did not from time to time bring him tidings 
from Oatlands of the Queen’s feverish expectations and 
plans, too cleverly devised to bear the test of action. 
He must have felt like a soldier who has braced 


1 The King's Apostyle, Aug. 28. The King to Lyttelton (not to 
Finch, as printed), Sept. 7. The King’s Apostyles, Oct. 5, 12, Evelyn's 
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himself to the assault of a fortress, when he stands 
upon ground which he knows to be mined beneath his 
feet. 

During the first days of October, London was in 
an agitated state. Disbanded soldiers were roaming 
about, robbing whomsoever they met. The post-bag 
containing letters for the King was opened by masked 
highwaymen. The religious troubles were on the 
increase. In virtue of the resolutions of the Commons, 
men entered the churches, breaking down the altar- 
rails, dashing in the painted windows, and even tearing 
up the monuments of the dead when they bore in- 
scriptions inviting to prayer for the departed.!_ Sober 
men were startled by the breaking out of wild and 
unlooked-for fanaticism. There were Adamites, it 
was said, who held it to be their duty to strip them- 
selves of every shred of clothing when they met to 
worship God. There was the Family of Love, which 
was reported to plunge into the wildest excesses of 
debauchery. The Separatists, or Brownists as their’ 
adversaries styled them, were of a very different 
character, but they were treated in much of the 
pamphlet literature of the day as standing on hardly 
a higher level. Why, it was asked, should cobblers, 
weavers, feltmongers, and tailors take on themselves 
to interpret God’s word directly contrary to God’s 
word? Even from the pulpits of the official ministers 
strange assertions were heard. One minister affirmed 
that Popish innovations began when the Apostles 
ordained the first bishops. Another declared that 
parents ought to abstain from teaching their children 
the Lord’s Prayer. Another minister chided some of 
his hearers for sitting in church with their hats off, 


1 Wrallington'’s Hist. Noéices. i. 2f0. ° 


GROWTH OF THE SECTS. 
° 


and bade them leave off that superstitious compli- 
ment. Another spoke of Felton’s murder of the Duke 
of Buckingham with approbation, whilst yet another 
deliberately omitted from his prayers the name of 
Christ, lest any one in the congregation should be 
guilty of idolatry by showing reverence. It was 
said openly that churches were no more holy than 
kitchens, or the Lord’s-table than a dresser-board. 
One man who attracted notoriety by rising in various 
churches in order to address the congregation, and 
who was known as the Prophet Hunt, used to tell all 
who would listen to him that the Old Testament was 
of no more use than an old almanac out of date. If 
a clergyman whose dress or appearance betrayed 
him as a supporter of the unpopular party ventured 
out into the streets, it was not long before he had a 
shouting mob at his heels. A Jesuit, a Baal’s priest, 
an Abbey-lubber, a Canterbury’s whelp, were the 
mildest epithets which were flung at him in derision, 
At a time when the current ran strongly in favour of 
the use of extemporary prayers, those who clung to 
the noble language of the Prayer Book with affection 
had often cause to regard with contempt the efforts 
of meri without eloquence or education to provide a 
substitute for it. One preacher asserted that in 
the late time of drought he had heard a man pray- 
ing im this fashion: “Lord, there have been some 
semblances, and some overtures, Lord, of rain. The 
clouds indeed were gathered together, but they were 
suddenly dispersed. Lord, Lord, Thou knowest that 
the kennels of the street yield a most unsavoury 
smell.” The preacher professed that for his part 
he preferred the despised form: “O God... 
send us, we bescech Thee, in this our necessity, such 
moderate rain and showers, that we mav receive 
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CHAP. the fruits of the earth to our comfort, and to Thy 


ein honour.” ! 
One It was hard to moderate between the disgust of a 


Romie large part of the upper and more cultured class and 
the zeal of the many who were rushing headlong into 
the whirl of a religious excitement. Government 
there was none in England, save such as resided in 
the Committee of which Pym was the guiding spirit. 
That Committee did its utmost, after its fashion, to 
stem the tide. It ordered every disbanded soldier to 
return to his home. It strove to enforce the resolu- 
tions of the Commons as a mere declaration of the 
existing law. But it had a difficult part to play. The 
sense of insecurity provoked staid and nervous citi- 

Oct. 1a, zens to apprehension. The weight of taxation, espe- 
cially of-the terrible poll-tax, pressed heavily on rich 

Rising and poor. The religious sense of a respectable 

jee tre Minority in London, probably of a majority in the 

Peete country, was deeply wounded. It was not against 

Presbyterianism that their anger was moved. The 

Root-and-Branch Bill had been a clear indication that 

the Commons had no wish to impose Presbyterianism 

on England. The present evil which was feared was 
the sydden uprising of the untaught multitude, that 

‘blatant beast’ of which Spenser had written, forcing 

the acceptance of its uncouth shibboleths upon men 

of learning and education. “I think,” wrote one 
who.shared in this feeling, “it will be thought blas- 
phemy shortly to name Jesus Christ ; for it is already 
forbidden to bow at His name, though Scripture and 
the Church of England doth both warrant it and 
command it.” Placards were already posted up against 
‘the precise Lords and Commons of the Parliament.’ 


1 The greater part of this paragraph is founded on A Sermon preached 
ut St. Paul's the toth day of Oct. by T. Cheshire, B. 1 77. 


THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT MEETS AGAIN, 


The authors of sedition, it was said, who had conspired 
with the Scots, must be expelled from Parliament, 
otherwise men would be found to take their lives, as 
enemies of God and the Commonwealth. Similar 
placards were exposed to the public gaze in many 
parts of the country, and especially in Yorkshire.! 

Parliament was to meet again on the 20th. On 
the 19th Pym read in Committee the letters from 
Edinburgh telling of the murderous design which had 
been timely frustrated. For the last ten days, he 
said, he had been receiving warnings that a similar 
design was entertained in England. When the Houses 
reassembled the shadow of the Incident was there 
to terrify them. “Other men,” Essex and Holland 
thought, “were in danger of the like assaults.” 2 
D’Ewes moved in the Commons that the danger of a 
Popish plot should be the first subject of considera 
tion, and that the Lords should be asked to join in 
settling religion, as a salve for all sores. Hyde and 
Falkland fell back on blank incredulity as to there 
being any danger at all, and asked that the affairs of 
Scotland should be left to the Scottish Parliament, 
and that they should not‘ take up fears and suspicions 
without any certain and undoubted ground.’ The 
House refused to listen to a plea which made so light 
of the peril, and the Lords were asked to concur in 
measures for the protection of Parliament. To this 
demand the Lords at once assented, and from that 
day a hundred men from the Westminster Trained 
Bands kept guard night and day in Palace Yard’ 

? Wiseman to Pennington, Oct. 7, S. P. Dom. Giustinian’s despatch, 
Oct. ;, Ven. Transcripts, 

* C.J, ii, 289. D'Ewes's Diary, Hal. MSS, elxiv. fol. 241 b. 
Clarendon, iv. 20. 


* ©. J. ii. 290.  D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, elxii. fol. 12 b 
Diurnal Occurrences, 329. 
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The language of Hyde and Falkland was sufficient 
evidence that the Episcopalian party was in process 
of conversion inté a Royalist party. But their failure 
to secure any large following as yet, and the prompt 
concurrence of the Lords with the Commons, was 
evidence that the conversion was not as yet entirely 


_ effected. Even at this time it may safely be affirmed 


The fault of 
division 
falls on 
both sides. 


Pym. 


that, if no other question had been at issue than the 
political one, there would have been no permanent 
division of parties, and no Civil War, with all its 
melancholy consequences. ; 

Only partisan rancour can throw the blame of the 
Civil War on either side exclusively. Pym, far-sighted 
as he was on the constitutional question, had been 
bred up too long on the commonplaces of Puritanism 
to recognise boldly that no settlement of the Church 
was likely to be permanent which did not provide for 
both the chief phases of opinion. Without being 
himself a fanatic, he had more sympathy with the 
fanatics than he had with the ceremonialists. The 
grand vision of religious liberty never lightened his 
path. The hard problem of toleration which his own 
generation and the next were called to solve never 
presented itself to his mind as a question worthy of 
consideration. He would have had but one Church, 
one form of worship, one dogmatic teaching, though 
he would no doubt have administered this system in 
a large and tolerant spirit. Fatal as his choice was, 
nothing else could fairly have been expected from 
him. Ifhe had not shared the errors of his followers 
he would never have been their leader. The belief 
that the State was to settle a definite Church order, 
to which all were bound to submit, was too deeply 
rooted in the English mind to be easily eradicated, 
and the unbending severity of Laud’s government 


THE WORK OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 


had called forth a reaction strong enough to remove 
far away the thought of toleration for any practices 
which seemed akin to the Laudian itfnovations. 

The action of Falkland is still more disappointing 
than that of Pym. It might have been expected that 
with his broad culture and wide sympathies he would 
have made some overtures with the object of enlarging 
the formularies of the Church, in order to embrace all 
moderate men within its fold. The policy of com- 
prehension, indeed, was not altogether a promising 
one. It would, in any case, have left too many 
outside the widest possible Church to be accepted as 
& permanent solution of the problem. But at least it 
would have acknowledged that the problem existed. 
No help of this kind was forthcoming from Falkland. 
His entire want of imaginative force left him without 
creative power. He was a critic, an amiable, truth- 
loving critic, but not a statesman. He had attacked 
Landian Episcopacy in February. His delicate nerves 


were shocked in October by the systematic rigour of 


Presbyterianism and by the fanaticism of the sects, 
He had said his last word in politics, and he now sank 
into a mere position of dependency upon a man in 
every respect, except rigidity of purpose, so inferior 
to him as Hyde. 

Like Falkland, the Long Parliament itself had said 
its last word in politics. Everything that it had done 
up to this point, with the single exception of the 
compulsory clauses of the Triennial Act, was ac- 
cepted at the Restoration and passed into the per- 
manent Constitution of the country. Everything that 
it attempted to do after this was rejected at the 
Restoration. The first was the work of the whole 


Parliament, the second was the work of a majority. 
Ages tages? Sagal 2k heck, Bee Seite cn ek 0 Oe ee 
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was the result of Pym’s leadership. Failure, and 
equally deserved failure, would have been the result 
of the leadership of Hyde. 

It does not follow that the historian should pause 
here and throw down his pen in despair. It does not 
follow that he is even called on to regret the sad and 
melancholy tale which has yet to be unrolled of 
Englishmen, born to be as brothers, flying at one 
another’s throats in savage hatred ; or, worse still, of 
Englishmen in despair casting away the high thoughts 
of their fathers to grovel in the slough of sensuality, 
except with that regret which is ever springing up 


‘ afresh for the imperfections and weaknesses of human 


nature itself. "Would England, it may well be asked, 
have been really the better if it had limited its desires 
to purely material objects, if it had been content to 
abolish ship money and the Star Chamber, to seize 
the purse, and, with the purse in its hand, to enter 
into its inheritance of power? Such gains have 
never been sufficient for any nation or for any man. 
Liberty and authority are only permanent when they 
are grasped not for their own sake, but for the sake 
of higher and more beneficent aims. Our fathers, it is 
true, strove in error. They walked on paths which led 
not to wisdom and justice, but to folly and injustice. 
But wisdom and justice were the objects which they 
set before themselves. Each party contended for an 
ideal Church, which was not soiled in their minds by 
the admixture of material dross; and no man who 
strives even for a false ideal can fall so low as the man 
who strives for no ideal at all. The error was great, and 
it was sorely expiated. He whose lot it is to tell the 
tale of the heroic and fatal strife may well look be- 
yond the strife and the immediate relaxation of energy 
which followed its conclusion. Even in the Restora- 


NEED OF TOLERATION. 


tion he can foresee the Revolution and the reawakening 
of moral earnestness and intellectual insight, which 
was the ultimate result of the Revolution. If it was 
in England that the great problem of the seventeenth 
century was solved by liberty of speech and thought, 
if England has from time to time raised herself above 
the temptations of material wealth to loose the bonds 
of the slave, and to redress the wrongs of the op- 
pressed, if her greatest glory has been that she has 
been not only free herself but the mother of free 
nations, it is because at this crisis of her fate she did 
not choose to lie down and slumber as soon as she 
judged that the rights of property were safe. 

Even now voices were raised to point to the true 
path of safety. But they were not voices to which 
any man of authority was likely to listen. The desire 
for toleration naturally comes to the persecuted before 
it reaches the philosopher or the statesman, and the 
theory which had been struck out by the early Sepa- 
ratists retained its power over their successors. Henry 
Burton, who had been restored to his church in Friday 
Street, had been rushing forwards to extreme Puri- 
tanism, and in a pamphlet entitled The Protestation 
Protested,! had sketched out that plan of a national 
Church surrounded by voluntary Churches, which 
was accepted at the Revolution of 1688 as the final 
solution of the difficulty by which two generations 
had been troubled.? Still more remarkable was A 
Discourse opening the nature of that Episcopacy which 


- + Its publication is mentioned in a letter of July 11, R, Hobart to 
J. Tobart, July 11, Turner, MSS. Ixvi. fol. 109. 

2 The Humble Petition of the Brownista, 1641, 1B. 178, declares for 
complete toleration even for Roman Catholics and for the Family of 
Love, on the ground that whatever is of God will prosper. The large- 
ness of its charity is rather suspicious, and it was most probably in- 
tended as a caricature. : 
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cHar. is exercised in England, the result of Lord Brooke's 
TE Vacation studies. Never did so unpromising a be- 
“oa. ginning lead up toa fairer conclusion. Brooke entered 
on Fpisco- upon his task by denouncing bishops as upstarts of 
pee low birth and ill-breeding. His argument meandered 
: for some time amongst disputed points of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, in which he fails to interest the reader, 
because, like most other controversialists of his day, he 

shows that he is not led by any spirit of historical in- 

quiry, and that he is thinking of Laud and Wren much 

more than of Ambrose and Augustine. When the con- 
structive portion of the book is reached the author 

wins upon our sympathies. He is not, indeed, aware, 

any more than Pym was aware, of the full extent of 

the problem to be solved. His ideal Church is Puritan 

and nothing more. But he had been brought, as a 
member of the House of Lords, face to face with the 
question of the treatment of schismatics. He had 
doubtless been one of those Peers who visited the con- 

venticle in Deadman’s Place. In this practical way 

he had come to ask himself the question whether 

liberty of conscience for the ignorant as well as for 

the wise were good or bad. The bishops, he says, 

had declared that ceremonies were indifferent, and on 

that ground had forced all to take part in them. 

Brooke boldly answers that nothing is indifferent. 

The least action ought either to be done or left un- 

done, and it is only our ignorance of the right course 

which we veil under the name of indifference. Yet 

if there is to be any sort of Church at all, it must 

impose certain acts uponits members. The difficulty 

comes when the community is of one opinion and an 
individual member of another. Brooke decides for 

the individual.. No power on earth, he says, ought 

to force lis practice. ‘One that doubts with reason 


LORD BROOKE ON EPISCOPACY. 


and humility may not, for aught I yet see, be forced 
by violence.’ With this thought before him Brooke 
refused to be frightened by the danger of admitting 
ignorant and vulgar persons to teach. Why, he asks, 
may not a man be allowed to preach, though he is 
basely employed all the week in trade, as well as a 
bishop who is busy all the week with affairs of State? 
Brooke has full faith in the purifying effect of liberty. 
“Fire and water,” he says, “ may be restrained, but 
light cannot. It will in at every cranny, and the 
more it is opposed it shines the brighter, so that now 
to stint itis to resist an enlightened and inflamed 
multitude.” The activity of the bishops in enforcing 
conformity had resulted in producing many thousand 
Nonconformists. Why could not men agree to differ P 
“Can we not dissent in judgment but we must also 
disagree in affection? Wenever prove ourselves true 
members of Christ more than when we embrace His 
members with most enlarged yct straitest affections.”? 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of such 
a book. Whilst the future champions of toleration 
were silent, whilst Cromwell was giving all his 
strength to the work of the hour, whilst Milton was 
lost in admiration of his latest birth of an all-embrac- 
ing and unobtrusive Presbyterianism, Brooke had 
worked out the problem of his age, and had given 
the solution which, after forty-cight years of confused 
and weary seeking, all England would accept. His 
pleading on behalf of the liberty of unlicensed 
preaching preceded by three years Milton’s pleading 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing. No defect in 
the form of Brooke’s work should be allowed to 
distract our minds from its intrinsic value. 

If Pym was very far from possessing Brooke’s 

EPS 33 ? Pp. 98, 123, 
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keenness of insight into the future, it was at least 
certain that his counsels would be given on the side 
of moderation, The Root-and-Branch Bill was 
dropped at the reassembling of Parliament. The 
attempt made by the Committee to enforce the re- 
solutions of the Commons in the matter of the 
ceremonies was also dropped. On the 21st a new 
Bill was brought in to deprive the clergy of all ; 
temporal authority, and especially to exclude the 
bishops from their seats in the House of Lords. The 
opposition to the measure was of a very perfunctory 
kind. Hyde objected to it on the ground that it 
meddled with the constitution of the Upper House, 
whilst Falkland took the more practical ground that 
it was certain to be rejected by the Peers. The only 
alternative scheme was offered by Dering, who asked 
that a national Synod should be called to remove the 
distractions of the Church. For the present no 
attention was paid to this suggestion, which had 
already been heard of on several occasions, almost 
since the first meeting of Parliament. It is probable 
that Pym felt it to be hopeless to expect any such 
Church reform as he regarded necessary, as long as a 
compact body of twenty-six episcopal votes was op- 
posed to him in the House of Lords. The new Bill was 
pushed rapidly through the Commons. It was read 
a third time only two days after its introduction. 
When the Bill was sent up to the Lords, some 
who wished it ill believed that it would be allowed 
to pass.” Its introduction a second time was evidently 
intended to form the basis of a compromise. Yet 
there was a large party amongst the Peers which was 
against afl concession, The vigour of the .sects 


* D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 31 8. Dering’s Speeches, 92. 
? Nicholas to the King, Oct. 25, Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. App. a4. 


" OPPOSITION TO PYM. 


during the vacation, and the violence with which the 
orders of the House of Commons had been in some 
places executed, had produced a feeling of irritation 
in many of the Peers, which was increased by the 
not unnatural resentment roused by an attempt to 
alter the ancient constitution of their own House. It 
was observed that on the day after the Bill was sent 
up, which happened to be a Sunday, an unusual 
number of Lords travelled down to Oatlands, to 
pay their respects to the Queen.’ On Monday an 
incident occurred which showed how intense was 
the bitterness of the hatred of which Pym had by 
this time become the object. A letter was delivered 
to him in his place in the House. As soon as he 
had opened it, a rag, foul with the foulness of a 
plague-sore, dropped on the floor. The letter in which 
it was enclosed termed him a traitor and a taker of 
bribes, and assured him that if he did not die of the 
infection now conveyed to him, a dagger would be 
found to rid the world of his presence.’ 

In the first months of the Long Parliament, Pym 
and his friends had had the advantage of opposing 
vague and indefinite schemes. No one could tell pre- 
cisely what the primitive Episcopacy of their adver- 
garies would come to be in practice. That advantage 
they had now thrown away. After all that had been 
said and done in support of the Root-and-Branch 
Bill, it was impossible to imagine that the present 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was Pym’s last word on 
Church reform. What he wanted, it seemed, was to 
diminish the majority against him in the House of 
Lords before producing that scheme which appeared 
all the more dangerous because he had given no hint 


1 Giustinian to the Doge, S=, Ven. Transcripts. 
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what its nature was to be. He would probably have 
gained far more than he would have lost by bringing 
forward now a complete but moderate plan of eccle- 
siastical reform. Unfortunately, he, too, had none of 
those powers of constructive statesmanship which 
were most needed at this crisis of our history. 

Not only was the advantage of definiteness of plan 
lost toPym, but it had already passed over to the other 
side, On the 25th Nicholas had been circulating 
amongst the Peers an extract from a letter which had 
just reached him from the King. “I hear,” wrote 
Charles, “it is reported that at my return I intend to 
alter the government of the Church of England, and 
to bring it ta that form as it is here. Therefore I 
command you to assure all my servants that I am 
constant to the discipline and doctrine of, the Church 
of England established by Queen Elizabeth and my 
father, and that I resolve—by the grace of God—to - 
die in the maintenance of it.”! 

Charles had at last found some dbject to stand up 
for higher than his own prerogative. By this mani- 
festo he was to abide till the last solemn scene of his 
life. It gave him the hearts of all who, from various 
causes, distrusted Puritan domination. In the mouth 
of any man Jess liable than he was to prefer intrigue 
to statesmanship it would, with some modification, 
have secured a firm foundation for the constitutional 
monarchy. But it was none the less a declaration of 


. war in the niouth of Charles. He liad no thought of 


making room for so many of the Puritan party as 
would be content to tnter into a compromise with 
their fellow subjects. Yet Puritanism was still a 


‘ This appears to have been the form in which the extract was circu- 
Inted, but there was an earlier one, The King’s Apostyle, Oct. 12. 
Nicholas to the King, Oct. 25, Evelyn's Memoirs, ii, App. 37, 44. The 
JKine to Nicholas, Oct. 18. & P. Dem. 


PYM’S POLITICAL POSITION. 


mighty force in England, and it was not for Charles 
to hope permanently to exclude it from the Church, 
any more than it was for Pym to hope to make it 
permanently dominant in the Church. 

Both sides, in short, misunderstood the fundamen- 
tal conditions of government. Charles believed that 
an existing system could be maintained in the face of 
widely-felt dissatisfaction. Pym believed that a new 
system could be introduced by a mere Parliamentary 
majority in the face of a dissatisfaction equally widely 
felt. The one maintained that the House of Commons 
could effect no change without the assent of the King 
and the House of Lords. The other exalted the 
authority of an elected assembly whilst- forgetting to 
inquire whether its decisions were in conformity with 
the actual necessities of the nation. 

Yet if there were faults and errors on both sides 
Charles was personally overmatched by Pym. In 
coolness and dexterity the Parliamentary leader was 
far his superior. "On the 26th, Pym stopped a pro- 
posal made by Holles, that the bishops who had been 
impeached for their part in the late Canons should be 
accused of treason, whilst he himself carried a vote to 
ask the Lords to suspend the whole Episcopal Bench 
from the division on the Exclusion Bill, on the ground 
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that they ought not to be judges in thei own case, ' 


and that the thirteen who had been already im- 
peached should be _ sequestered frem the House till 
their case had beerf decided! An’ attempt passion- 
ately supported by Stfode" to assert the claim of 
Parliament to 4 negative voice on thinisterial ap- 
pointments failed to secure the requisite support, and 
a simple petition was resolved on to express to the 


Oct, 28, 
Negative 
Voice on 
appoint- 
ments 
claimed. 


King the mere wish of the House on the subject. ° 


At the same time the Peers determined by a narrow 
lO di. 20s. D'kewes's Diary. Harl. MSS elxii. fol. 40 bs. 
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cuAP. majority to postpone consideration of the suspension 
En” of the bishops, and of the Exclusion Bill itself till 

oats November to, the day fixed for the opening of the 
Tee proceedings against the impeached Bishops.1 

It is plain that the majority in both Houses was 

for the present fluctuating. Neither side wished to 

push matters to extremities. Charles had no such 

‘the vacant feeling. Far away at Edinburgh, without the 

paties possibility of consultation even with his devoted 

adherents, he announced his intention of filling five 

bishoprics which happened to be vacant. Williams 

was to be Archbishop of York. Hall and Skinner 

who were both amongst the impeached prelates were 

translated respectively to Norwich and Oxford. The 

other new bishops were no doubt excellent men, and 

one of their number Dr. Prideaux, the Rector of 

Exeter College, and Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 

would have done credit to the Bench in any age. 

What was serious in the matter was the indication of 

Charles’s intention to nominate bishops as he had 

nominated them before, without any intimation that 

they were to hold their offices subject to future 
limitation. 

Oct. 29, By the majority of the thin House which was now 
tea at Westminster, the appointment of the bishops was 
sa taken as an insult. Cromwell’s vehemence carried 

the Commons with him in a resolution to demand a 
conference with the Lords on the subject, and an 
TheRemon- eatly day, November 1, was fixed for the considera- 
tecm tion of that Remonstrance on the state of the kingdom 
“tered, which had been so often talked of in the earlier part 
of the year, but which had never been actually dis- 

cussed. : 
Before the appointed day arrived 4 fresh blow 
was aimed at the King. On October 30 Pym 
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PLOTS AND INTRIGUES. 
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revealed what he knew of the second Army Plot. 
O'Neill and Berkeley had been under examination, 
and their statements were now read. It was deduced 
from their evidence that when Charles went to 
Scotland he had gone with the hope of obtaining 
military assistance in the North, and it is now known 
from other sources that the inference was correct. 
Pym asked whether the danger was at an end yet. 
Secret forces, he said, had been prepared, and the 
chief recusants in Hampshire had been meeting for 
consultation. The Prince of Wales, who should have 
remained at Richmond, under the charge of Hertford, 
who was now his governor, had been a frequent 
visitor at Oatlands where his mother was keeping her 
Court, and the lad could receive no good in soul or 
body from his mother. It was to be feared that a 
connection existed between these plots in England 
and recent events in Scotland. When Pym sat down 
it was ordered that Father Philips, and Monsigot, who 
had recently arrived on a mission from the Queen 
Mother, should be sent for, and that the Lords should 
direct Hertford to keep a stricter personal watch over 
the Prince. With this demand the Lords promptly 
complied."| Whether Pym’s suspicions were well 
founded or not it is impossible to say, but there is a 
serious corroboration of them in the language which 
had been used by the Queen to the French Ambas- 
sador less than a fortnight before. She then told him 
exultingly that her husband’s affairs were in the best 
possible condition, and that more than 10,000 men 
were ready to assemble in his service on three days’ 
notice.” That which seemed to her to be the increase 
of strength, was in very truth the cause of incurable 
weakness. : 
1 €, J. ii. 299. D'Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. clxii. fol. 37 6. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
THE IRISH REBELLION AND THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 


AGAIN and again Charles’s intrigues rose up in judg- 
ment against him. On November 1, the day which 
had been set apart in the House of Commons for the 
consideration of the Remonstrance, news arrived at 
Westminster that a rebellion had broken out in 
Treland, and that, but for information timely given at 
the last moment, Dublin itself would have been in the 
hands of the conspirators. 

Startling as the news was, there was nothing in it 
to cause surprise. Everything that had been done in 
Ireland since the flight of the Earls in 1607 had been 
ofa nature to lead up to such a catastrophe. For a few 
years after James's accession there had been a serious 
attempt to remedy the evils of Ireland by enlisting the 
sympathies of the people in the cause of at least 
material progress. Before the temptation offered by 
the commotions in Ulster English virtue gave way. 
Six counties were declared to be forfeited to the 
Crown under an artificial treason-law which had no 
hold on the Irish conscience. English and Scottish 
colonists were brought in to occupy the richest parts 
of the soil. The children of the land were thrust 
forth to find what sustenance they could on the 
leavings of the intruders, and were debarred even the 
poor privilege of serving the new settlers for hire, 
lest they should be tempted to fall upon their masters 
unawares. That which was done was done not so 
much in order that the land of Tshmen ehanld ho 


IRELAND UNDER STRAFFORD. 


confiscated, as that a British garrison should be 
planted amongst them. The result was equally 
disastrous. 

The system once established found favour in the 
eyes of succeeding Deputies. British colonists cost 
nothing to the State, and the means of the Govern- 
ment did not allow it to maintain an army in Ireland 
adequate to its needs. When St. John and the elder 
Falkland were Deputies there were fresh Plantations, 
and in spite of the efforts of land-jobbers and confisca- 
tors an attempt was made to treat the natives with 
something less of harshness than at Ulster. Three- 
fourths of the re-divided land was to be assigned to 
them, and only one-fourth to the British undertakers. 
Even at its best the system was one of the grossest 
injustice. Some few Irish families were no doubt the 
better for it. They received estates which would be 
permanently their own, and were thus induced to im- 
prove the land of which they had a secure possession. 
But the mass of Irishmen had no such good fortune. 
Their part in the old tribal tenure was utterly un- 
recognised, and they were contemptuously thrust out 
into the world to seek their fortunes as best they 
might.1 

When Strafford ruled in Ireland, he had resolved 
to carry out an extensive Plantation in Connaught. 

' Itis true that to him the change appeared to be 
likely to bring with it the blessings of English civili- 
sation, and of English religion. It is true that under 
his rule a very practical toleration existed. Priests 
and friars who did not make themselves too con- 
spicuous might go about without hindrance amongst 
a population which well-nigh adored them, and no 


* See the account of these proceedings scattered over the Calendar of 
Trish State Papers, 1615-1625, 
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Irishman had any difficulty in hearing mass ag oftéh 
as he pleased. But it was clearly understood that 
this license was merely provisional, and that Strafford 
was lodking to the strength which a fresh confisca- 
tion would give him to enable him to suppress the 
exercise of the Irish religion with a heavy hand. 
Strafford fell, but he left his hopes and fears to 
those who succeeded him. Lord Deputy Wandesford 
died before the end of 1640, and after a brief interval, 
his authority was handed over to two Lords Justices, 
Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase. The first 
was an adventurer who had made his fortune by 
evicting Irishmen from their lands. The second was 
an old soldier, without any qualifications for govern- 
ing a country. The difficulties before thom were such 
as to be almost insuperable. They found themselves 
face to face with a Catholic majority In a Parliament 
in which the Protestant minority was always ready to 
join the Catholics in pulling down the edifice of pre- 
rogative which had been erected by Strafford. Each 


House had a Committee in England negotiating with 


the King, and these Committees found Charles ready 


. to give way on almost every point. He was too much 


occupied with his English difficulties to care whether 
Treland were the better or the worse for his con- 
cessions. ; 

Blow after blow was struck at the revenue till the 
exchequer was threatened with a deficit as large as that 
from which Strafford’s energy had saved it. The Lords 
Justices and the Irish Council were horrified to learn ! 
that the Plantation of Connaught, long suspended, 


"In a letter in which the subject is treated from the English point of 
view, the Council stated ‘ that in the Plantations great parts of the lands 
have heen so assured to the British by provisos in the grants and other- 
wise as they must for ever remain English, and cannotin point of interest 
rome into the hands of Irish, which adds much to the strength of the 
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was at last definitely abandoned. It was still worse CHAP. 


when they learnt that the Catholic Lords would be —-— 


content with nothing short of toleration for their own oe 


religion, and had ventured to ask why the loyal one 
Catholics of Ireland should fare worse than the rebel- Cattelie 


religion 
lious Puritans of Scotland.' Such things, indeed, were ***! 


government and servicé of the Crown, that by them the great Irish Lords, 
who for many ages so grievously infested this kingdom, are either taken 
away, or so levelled with others in point of subjection, as all now submit 
» to the law, and many of them live in good order; that the Plantations 
have been made only in the Irish territories, where those sometimes un- 
ruly chieftains formerly governed, and where the Irish, by advantage of 
the times, prevailed by incursion, and in a mianner continued rebellious 
for a long time to expel the English first planted, though now many of 
them are changed into a civil course of life; . . . that if no Plantations 
had been made, this kingdom had doubtless, in many parts thereof, con- 
tinued in the old barbarism and tumultuary state, deprived in a manner 
of all the blessings which that providence of our renowned Princes hath 
- thereby afforded to it, dnd—which would have been the worst of all— 
there could have been at this time very little appearance of the Protes- 
tant religion here other than where the State resideth, or where the 
Presidents of the Provinces do live, and in few other particular places; 
».. that if the way of Plantations should now, on the sudden, be 
stopped, we do apparently foresee that it will beget much discourage- 
ment and scruple amongst those already planted, and doubtless will 
occasion disturbance from the former pretendants; ... that, if it had 
been thought fit to proceed with those Plantations in Connaught and 
some other Irish territories lately found for the King in Munster; all 
which do amount to near,a fourth part of the kingdom, where there are 
now few Protestants that have any considerable estates or fortunes, and 
the spiritual livings no way competent to support a resident ministry, 
where there are many ports, creeks, and havens lying open upon Spain 
and other kingdoms apt for trade, and fit to be inhabited by men of skill 
and industry . . , we could little doubt to affirm that His Majesty and 
his heirs should for ever, by God’s blessing, have continuance of as firm 
rule and obedience in this kingdom as in any other his dominions.’—The 
Lords Justices and Council to Vane, April 24, S. P. Ireland. 

1 They asked ‘ che sia permesso la libert& di conscienza, et li Cattolici 
in particolare non solo chiedonv con pietoso zelo l’esercitio publico della 
Romana religione, ma spallegiati della gente da guerra, che non volse 
come scrissi agli ultimi comandamenti de S. M* sbandarsi, sono tumul- 
tuosamente entrati nella Chiesa Cathedrale Protestante di Dublin’— 
Derry is no doubt meant— dove hanno fatto col concorso di molto popolo 
cantare una solenne messa,’—Giustinian to the Doge, Jan. 3, Ven. 
Transertpts. 
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not said openly.in the presence of the Lords Justices 
But the Committee .of the Irish’ Peers carried their 
_wishes to Whitehall, and the Queen placed liberty of 
worship for the Irish on the list of the benefits which _ 
‘her husband was ready to bestow 6n the Catholics in 
the event of his receiving pecuniary assistance from 
Rome.! <n 
As part of a settled policy, Charles's offer of re- 
ligious liberty to the Irish Catholics would have been 
‘worthy of.all commendation, though it was hardly 
likely that he would have been able to carry it into. 
effect. In his hands, it was a mete shifty expedient 
frorff which nothing good was to be expected, the 
mere suggestion of which was certain to kindle hopes 
which could hardly be disappointed with impunity. 
Everything seemed to be prepared to bring about a 
catastrophe, Almost immediately after Strafford’s 
death Leicester had been appointed to the. Lord 
Lieiitenancy. Instead of hastening to his post, he 
loitered in England with no sufficient excuse. Charles 


. showed no sign of anxiety for his departure, and it is 


‘The Church 
question 
and the 
Land ques- 
tion, 


possible that he was well pleased to’leave the field 
open to the execution of plans in which - Leicester 
could never be expected to concur. ; . 

- Whether under any circumstances an Irish 
national and Catholic Parliamentary Government 
would have been tolerant of existing Protestant con- 
gregations may reasonably be doubted. It is certain 
that this question of toleration for the Church of the 
Trish people could not, as Charles imagined, stand 
alone. The Land difficulty followed close upon the 
heels of the Religious difficulty. To claim Ireland for 
the Irish, and to thrust out-the intruders who were 
battening on Irish soil, was the inevitable complement 

) See p. 193. 


IRISH. DISCONTENT. 


of the demand that Irish ecclesiastical institutiqns 
should be constituted in accordance with the ideas of 
the Irish people. 

Avwise and strong England able to repress armed 


resistance, and capable. of doing justice te the real 


grievances of Irishmen, might possibly in time have 
effaced the, traces of that evil which had been the 
work of English statesmen. Unfortunately, for more 
than thirty years, the English Government had ‘not, 
been wise, and now at last it had ceased to be strong. 
The ngtive population had neither been crushed nor 
conciliated. Full of the memories of violated rights 
and goaded to bitter hatred by the contemptuous 
indifference of the conquerors, that population was 
“mastered by a devouring indignation which when it 
once burst forth would rage as a consuming flame. 
For these men had not passed through the experierice 
which had made Scotland invincible. They had not 
the discipline which comes of the traditions of suc- 
cessful ‘warfare waged through generations under 
trusted leaders. Nationality was with them rather a 
hope of far distant gain ‘than a precious possession 
bequeathed to them by their forefathers. The mass 
was rude and uncultivated, prone to sudden deeds of 
violence and to unthinking panics, cruel as children 
are. cruel, under the sudden gust of passion or im- 
pulse. “Even victory was certain to bring its own 
perils. Between the cultivated gentleman of Norman 
descent and the rude dispossessed peasant of Ulster 
there was littlé in common. For a moment they 
might act together, but there could be little mutual 
confidence: between them. 
' The peasant’s hatred of the English colonists 
found expression in a large number of men of 
birth and education, who, either through their own 
VOL. Il. U 
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cHAP. fault or that of others, had fallen “from wealth to 
eae poverty. Foremost amongst these was Roger More. 
May. "His ancestors had once been in the possession of large” 
estates in Queén’s County, which had since been lost ° 
Mer to the family. Merging his private grievance in the 
“general grievances of his countrymen, he acquired 
their confidence by his force of character. “God and 
our Lady be our assistance, and Roger More,” was 
,an expression often to be heard on Irish lips. His 
attractive force was increased by his blindness to all 
except the nobler side of the object at stake, and he 
was able to inspire others with courage because he 
spoke from his heart of the cause in which he was en- 
gaged as one which appealed only to the purest and 
most elevated sentiments of human nature. It is to his 
credit that when he found himself face to face with 
the grim realities which his own enthusiasm had 
evoked, he risked his life to put a check upon the 
foul deeds which clouded the accomplishment of his . 
purpose, and at last stood aside from the conflict 
rather than win success through a mist of tears and . 
blood. 
Sir Phelim Another leader of less commanding ability, but of 
‘Neil. higher position, was Sir Phelim O'Neill. He was the 
grandson of an O’Neill who had taken the side of the 
English Government after the flight of the Earls, and, 
now that Tyrone’s son had died without issue, he re- 
garded himself as the heir to the chieftainship of the 
Sept. 
font The patriotism of Lord Maguire was, like that of 
"More and O'Neill, not uninfluenced by personal con- 
siderations. He was a young man overwhelmed by 
debt, and he had therefore everything to gain by a 
commotion. He might not only relieve his -estate . 
from the burden which weighed heavily upon it, but 


SIGNS OF A STORM. 


he might hope to regain’ tlte authority which had 
been exercised by his ancestors in Fermanagh. 

The first serious ‘plan for rising in vindication of 
the claims of Irishmen to the soil seems to have been 
entertained in February, though the idea had not 
been absent from the minds of the natives during 
many years, The idea received a strong impulsion 
from the news brought from Westminster by every 
post. The English Parliament was evidently bent on 
treating Catholics with a harshness to which they 
had long been unaccustomed, and there was no reason 
to suppose that the Catholics of Ireland would be 
dealt with more gently than their brethren in Eng- 
land. “Undoubtedly,” said More, “the Parliament 
now in Englnd will suppress the Catholic religion.” ? 

The English Government would have had little to 
fear if it had had only to deal with a few discontented 
gentlemen. The gravity of the situation arose from 
the fact that the fears and hopes of these gentlemen 
were shared by the whole of the native population of 
the country. When, as had been at first intended, 
the disbanded army was on the march for the place 
where it was to have taken ship for foreign service, 
the soldiers were advised by priests and friars not to 
leave the country ‘although they lived only on bread 
’ and milk, for that there might be use for them here.’? 
There can be no doubt that the Irish believed that 
they were called on to act in self-defence. It cannot 
have been unknown to them that if the Lords 
Justices and the Council could have their way they 
would proceed to a fresh partition of Irish land, and 
toa fresh attack upon the Catholic clergy.’ Amongst 


* Oarte’s Ormond, i. 156. Maguire's Relation, Nalson, ii. 543. 

* Captain Serle’s evidence, June 9, S. P. Ireland. 

3 The Protestant Archbishop of Tuam complained about this time 
v2 
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an ignorant and impulsive people, it was only too 
natural that belief should outstrip actual fact. Irish- 
men were Soon firmly convinced that the English 
Parliament had declared its resolution to extirpate 
Trish Catholicism, and that the Lords Justices had 
openly expressed their determination to carry out its” 
orders. 

In intriguing with the Catholic Lords, Charles 
was applying a lighted match to a magazine of gun- 
powder. One day in August, Sir James Dillon met 
Lord Maguire in Dublin, and proposed to him in the 
name of the Colonels of that army to seize the Castle 
with the help of the Catholic Lords. Influential 
Trishmen would at the same time surprise other 
fortified posts. The Lords, however, drew back, 
possibly wishing to act by the King’s orders rather 
than in combination with irresponsible adventurers. 
Maguire and his immediate friends resolved to take an 
independent course. They were in correspondence 
with Owen Roe O'Neill, a brave and active officer in 
the Spanish service in the Netherlands, and he had ° 
promised to send arms for 10,000 men. It was finally 
arranged that an insurrection in the North should 
take place on the same day as the seizure of Dublin 
Castle, and after some hesitation October 23 was 
fixed on for the attempt. 


that the titular Archbishop is plentifully maintained, generally respected, 
feeds of the best, and it is a strife betwixt the great ones which shall be 
happy in being the host of such a guest.’ He adds that the country 
suffered grievously in having to pry & double clergy. The people, in 
multitudes, daily resorted to ‘the mass-houses.’ In Galway mass was 
nid with such publicity ‘ that the well-affected English . . at the daily 
hearing of the same as they go about their business in the street are 
much wounded in conscience’ The natives thought it hard to have to 
pay tothe Protestant clergy a less sum than they paid cheerfully to their 
own priests, 8. P. Ireland. It takes some effort now to understand that 
all this was written with complete seriousness, : 

2 Maguire's Relation, Nalson, ii. 543 The probability that the Lorde 


PREPARATIONS FOR A RISING. 


Early in October a congress of priests and laymen 
was held in Westmeath in the Abbey of Multyfarn- 
ham. The question was agitated what course was to 
be taken with the English and other Protestants, The 
friars, followed by many who were present, urged, 
on every consideration of religion and policy, that 
there should be no massacre. Treat the English, 
they said, as the Spaniards treated the Moors, sending 
them back: to their own country with at least some 
part of their property. Others argued that no way 
was so safe as a general slaughter. Banished men 
might come back with swords in their hands. It was 


evident that, before all was over, there would be wild 
work in Ireland. 


Some vague warnings had reached the Lords 
Justices from time to time. It was not till the even- 
‘ing of October 22, the day before the intended sur- 


held back in order to await instructions from the King, is much inereased 
if we accept the dotailed statement in The Mystery of Iniquity, 
(5. 76) by Edward Bowles, that the Irish Committee returned to Ire- 
land ‘the same month His Majesty went for Scotland,’ namely August, 
‘leaving the Lord Dillon, who was presently after sent with the Queen’s 
lettors, requesting or requiring his being made Councillor of Ireland, to 
His Majesty then at Edinburgh,’ If, as seems likely, Lord Dillon was to 
bring the King’s last instructions, of which I shall have something to say 
later, this would account for the Lords’ hesitations, Such evidence as 
this can only furnish indications, not proofs. What is remarkable is 
that they all point in the same direction. Lord Antrim’s statement is 
that the second message from the King was sent by Captain Digby from 
the King when he was at York, and that Charles directed that the dise 
banded army should be brought together again, ‘and that an army should 
immediately be raised in Ireland that should declare for him against the 
Parliament of England, and to do what was therein necessary and con- 
venient for his service.’ Antrim says that he informed Lord Gormanston, 
Lord Slane, and others in Leinster, and after going into Ulster he com- 
snuniceted the same to many there, but that ‘the fools . . well liking tho 
business would not expect our time or manner for ordering the work, but 
fell upon it without us, and sooner, and otherwise than we should have 
done, taking to themselves, and in their own way, the managing of the 
work, and so spoiled it.’—Cox, Hibernia Anylicana, ti. 208, 
' Jones's Remonstrance, 31. 
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cnar. prise, that they were roused from their lethargy. 
wer On that day Lord Maguire and Hugh Mac Mahonwere 
Oct. 22, i Dublin with eighty men, ready for the next day’s 
work. Amongst these men was a certain Owen 
O’Conolly, whose name and birth had pointed him 

“out as a fitting instrument for the design. Unluckily 

for the conspirators, the man was a Protestant in the 
service of Sir John Clotworthy. Concealing his real 
opinions, he contrived to escape, made his way to 
Parsons, and told all that he knew. He had learned, 

he said, from Mac Mahon, that the projected seizure 

of the Castle was but a small part of the enterprise. 

The next morning every Englishman in Dublin was 

to be slaughtered. All the Protestants in other 

towns were to be put to death that very night. There 

is every reason to believe that this promiscuous mas- 

sacre did not enter into the plan of the conspirators. 
O’Conolly, and perhaps Mac Mahon as well, had been 
drinking heavily... Exaggerated or not, the informa- 

tion must have fallen on the Lords Justices like a 
Weakness thunderbolt. To meet the danger, they had at their 
ish'amge disposal only 3,000 men, scattered in small detach- 
ments over the whole face of the country. More than 

twice that number of those soldiers who had been 

lately disciplined by the King’s orders, that they might 

serve him against his Scottish, and, possibly, against 

his English subjects, were also to be found in Ireland, 

but they were far more likely to join the rebels than 

to fight against them. The Government had hardly a 
shilling to dispose of. The conspirators had chosen 

a moment when the King’s half-yearly rents and dues 

were still unpaid, and it was now most unlikely that 

they would ever be paid at all. Of the population 

of Ireland about nine-elevenths might be reckoned as 


1 O'Conolly’s examination, Temple's Irish Rebellion, 19. 


THE PLOT AGAINST DUBLIN DISCOVERED. 


Catholics by creed, and very nearly as large a pro- 
- portion as Celtic by race. The city of Dublin had no 
fortifications, except those of the Castle, and, in defer- 
ence to the constitutional objections of Parliament, 
not a single soldier was billeted in the city. It was 
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calculated that in Dublin itself there were fifteen ° 


Catholics to one Protestant. The garrison of the 
Castle consisted of six aged warders and forty halber- 
diers, maintained for display in ceremonies of State. 

The Lords Justices and the Council did all that was 
in their power. Maguire and Mac Mahon were seized. 
Mac Mahon declared proudly that ‘ what was that day 
to be done in other parts of the country, was so 
far advanced by that time, as it was impossible for 
the wit of man to prevent it.’ “Iam now in your 
hands,” he ended by saying, “ use me as you will. I 
am sure I shall be shortly revenged.” ? 

Dublin at least was saved, An able soldier, Sir 
Francis Willoughby,® was placed in command of the 
Castle, and made a show of defence which imposed 
on the multitude till a sufficient garrison could be 
obtained. For a time the whole city was given up 
to rumours. It was said that 10,000 rebels were 
already encamped on the Hill of Tara, seventeen miles 
from Dublin. At another time it was said that the 
rebels were actually marching through the streets of 
' the citys In truth, the seizure of the leaders had 
deprived the conspiracy of its guides. The rift 
between the Catholics of English birth who hoped 
for a toleration granted by the King, and the Catholics 
of Irish birth who wished for an agrarian revolution 


1 Carte’s Ormond, i. 168. 
2 Examination of Mae Mahon, ZL. J. iv. 416. 
3 The man who had once heen challenved by Falkland. 
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was already to be descried. It was afterwards to 
widen into a breach which would be fatal to all - 
national action in Ireland. , 

Anxiously the handful of English Protestants in 
Dublin waited for news from Ulster. On the night 
of the 23rd it was known that Monaghan had risen, 
English posts had been seized, and Englishmen 
had been plundered. At Newry, where there was a 
fort, the insurgents had overpowered the garrison, 
and had armed themselves out of the King’s stores. 
Not a word was heard of the death of a single En- 
glishman. These things, however, had taken place on 
the south-eastern edge of Ulster. It was impossible 
for any eye to penetrate through the veil to see what 
deeds might have been done behind it. 

The great difficulty of the Lords Justices wae to 
know what to do with the Catholic Peers. They 
dared neither to trust them nor to alienate them. 
They made a show of confidence by placing in their 
hands a few arms for the defence of their houses 
in the country, but they prudently prorogued the 
Parliament, which was shortly to have met. On the 
25th they despatched to Leicester an account of 
all that they as yet knew of their danger. 

On November 1 the despatch of the Lords Jus- 
tices was read in both Houses at Westminster. . Only 
one result was possible. Under no circumstances was 
the English Parliament likely to feel any sympathy 
with the grievances of the native Irish. In the face 
of a rebellion which threatened to sweep away the 
name and creed of Englishmen from Ireland, there 
was no room in the minds of Lords and Commons for 


' The Lords Justices to Leicester, Oct. 25, Rushw. iv. 399. If the 
Lords Justices had intended to proclaim toleration fur the Catholics they 
night aye trusted the Irish Lords, hut hardly otherwise. 


THE NEWS TOLD AT WESTMINSTER. 


any feeling save one of wrath and horror. They 
_voted that 50,000!. should be borrowed for the sup- 
pression of the rebels, that Leicester should be re- 
quested to proceed at once to Dublin, and that 8,000 
men should be raised to give effectual help to the 
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colonists. In order that no time might be lost, they © 


directed that volunteers should be invited to give in 
their narnes at once for the service. 

Having done thus much, the Houses turned their 
attention to the root of the mischief, which they con- 
ceived to lay in the Queen’s Court. Father Philips was 
sent for to give evidence before the Lords. He was 
much alarmed, thinking that Hamilton had betrayed 
the secret of the Queen’s negotiation with Rome. He 
therefore raised the preliminary objection that he 
could not be sworn on the English Bible. The Lords, 
who knew nothing of the secret which he wished to 
conceal, took offence, and committed him to the Tower 
without any further attempt to obtain evidence from 
him.! : 

All this was done without a single dissentient 
voice. On one point opinion was divided. The King, 
startled with the wild shape which his intrigue with 
the Irish Lords had taken, had asked the Scottish 
Parliament to assist in the reduction of the rebels. 
The Scottish Parliament consented, and the English 
Parliament was asked to accept the offer thus made. 
Falkland and Culpepper, dreading lest Scottish troops 
might again give the law to England, raised objections. 
But their objections were overruled, and the Scots 
were told that if they would send 1,000 men into 


1 Z, duiv. 418, [Rossetti to Barberini, March ;{,, 2. O. Transcripts. 
Jt ig to be noted that whilst modern writers often dwell on the facility 
with which Pym accepted false rumours against the Catholics, Rossetti’s 
inind is occupied with fears lest he should come to the knowledge of the 
true state of the case. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION AND THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Ulster, the English Parliament would willingly take 
them into pay.! 

On the next day the House proceeded to draw up 
instructions for the Parliamentary Committee in Scot-_ 
jand. Then Pym rose. He said that he would be 
surpassed by no man in readiness to sacrifice life and 
estate in that cause. But as long as the King gave 
ear to the evil Counsellors by whom he was surrounded 
all that Parliament could do would be in vain. He 
moved an Additional Instruction to the effect that un- 
less the King would remove those Counsellors and 
‘take such as might be approved by Parliament’ they 
would not hold themselves bound to assist him in 
Treland. 

Tt was a startling proposal. Hyde opposed it as a 
menace to the King. Waller said that it was a de- 
claration that the House was absolved from its duty, 
as Strafford had declared the King to be absolved 
from all rules of government. Waller was forced to . 
ask pardon for his words, but it would seem that even 
Pym’s own followers refused to support him further, 
as he was obliged to consent to the adjournment of 
the debate.? On the following day the House de- 


1 Nalson, ii. 600. D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 60 6. 

? D’Ewes's Diary, Hari, MSS. clxii. fol. 100 6. It is extremely 
difficult to realise Pym’s position with respect to the Popish plot. 
We do not Inmow how much he knew, and we certainly do not 
ourselves know all. Here, for instance, is a sudden half-light thrown 
by a letter of Cardinal Barberini’s. After speaking of the treat- 
ment of the King by the Scottish Parliament, he adds ‘et il Principe 
dOranges stia con non puoca afflitione dovendo mandare il figlio in 
Inghilterra, sapendo che vi manda incerto se potra riportarne in qua la 
spesa et forze del ritorno del _medesimo figliolo”—Barberini to Rossetti, 
Noy. 33, R. O. Transcripts. What can be meant by this except that the 
young Prince was to have come to England with ulterior designs, in 
some way to help Charles after a successful return from Scotland? Bar- 
berini says that he derived his knowledge from France. Again in a 
letter of Pe, Rossetti says that when the King was in Scotland he 
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PYM’S ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


liberately rejected his motion. On the 8th he repro- 
duced it in a modified form. After a complaint that 
the miseries of past years had originated in the malice 
of persons admitted into very near places of Council 
and authority about the King, and that there was 
strong reason to believe that others had been ‘ con- 
triving by violence to suppress the liberty of Parlia- 
ment, and endanger the safety of those who have 
opposed such wicked and pernicious courses,’ the Com- 
mons were asked to declare that they feared lest the 
same persons would divert the aids granted for the 
suppression of the rebellion in Ireland ‘to the fo- 
menting and cherishing of it there, and encouraging 
some such like attempts by the Papists and ill-affected 
subjects in England.’ They were therefore humbly to 
beseech his Majesty ‘to employ only such Counsellors 
and ministers as should be approved by his Parlia- 
ment.’ 

_ “If herein,” the Commons were further to say, 
“ His Majesty shall not vouchsafe to condescend to 
our humble supplication—although we shall always 
continue, with reverence and faithfulness to his per- 
son and to the Crown, to perform those duties of ser- 
vice and obedience to which by the laws of God and 
this kingdom we are obliged—yet we shall be forced, 
in discharge of the trust which we owe to the State, 
and to those whom we represent, to resolve upon 
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some such way of defending Ireland from the rebels, - 


wished to form a good council of war ‘di gente di Kegno et ancora di 
forastieri.’ Of the former he applied to Bristol, Lennox, Winchester, 
and Clanrickard ‘e benché questi due fussero Cattolici se sentiva perd 
dal Ré volontieri il loro parere, mostrando medesimamente S. M‘* pro- 
pensione grande verso gl’ Hibernesi.’ Of the foreigners the Prince of 
Orange was chiefly thought of ‘ancorche al presente non si sappia, coma 
si scrive, che cosa possa succedere del matrimonio, et anche fu parlato 
del Daca di Buglione et si stimava buon’ soldato il Duca della Valletta.’ 
1 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii., fol. 108 6. C.J ii. gor. 
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as may concur to the securing of ourselves from such 
mischievous counsels and designs as have lately been 
and still are in practice and agitation against us, as we 
have just cause to believe; and to commend those 
aids and contributions which this great necessity shall 


“require, to the custody and disposing of such per- 


Pym car- 
ries his 
mvtion. 


Revolution. 
ary charac- 
ter of the 
proposal. 


sons of honour and fidelity as we have cause to con- 
fide in.” 

Thus modified, Pym’s Additional Instruction was 
almost more startling than it had been in its original 
shape. Culpepper declared that Ireland was part of 
England, and ought to be defended whatever might 
be the result. Even D’Ewes argued that, if a neigh- 
bour’s house were on fire it would be the duty of 
those who were near to quench the conflagration with- 
out a preliminary inquiry into the moral character of 
the householder. Pym, however, held his ground, and 
carried his resolution by the considerable majority 
of 151 to 110? 

Undoubtedly no proposal of so distinctly revolu- 
tionary a character had yet been adopted by the 
Commons. The Act taking away the King’s right 
of dissolution had, after all, left Charles in possession 
of such powers as law and custom had confided-to 
him. The Additional Instruction seized upon the 
executive power itself, so far at least as Ireland was 
concerned. Yet it would be hard to say that Pym 
was not justified in what he did. No doubt he exag- 
gerated the mischief which Charles’s Counsellors were 
likely to do. But, after every allowance has been 
made, the fact remains that for the space of a whole 
year, Charles’s relations with Parliament had been one 
long intrigue. The probabilities of his future action 


'D.J. iv. 431. ? D'Ewes's Diary, Hurl. MSS. clsii. fol. 108 8. 


’ NECESSITY OF PYM’S ACTION. 


had to be estimated with the help of the knowledge 
gained of his character through the two Army Plots 
and the Incident. It can hardly be doubtful now that 
Charles would not have submitted to that which he 
regarded as the unconstitutional authority of Parlia- 
ment, a moment longer than he could help. 

Yet even those who admit that this was true, may 
ask whether Pym was not unwise in anticipating the 
conflict. Every effort which Charles had hitherto 
made to bring force to bear on Parliament had failed 
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miserably. Every detected plot had only served ; 


to bring into clearer light the unanimity of both 
Houses and of both parties in the face of such 
dangers as these. Neither Hyde nor Falkland in the 
Commons, nor Bristol in the Lords, had any wish to 
see Parliament the mere creature of the King. Up to 
the end of October, greatly as the strain of this situa- 
tion would have tried the patience of the most endur- 
ing statesman, Pym’s wisest course was undoubtedly 
to stand on the defensive, relying on the nation itself 
to resist any rash act of the Kirig’s. Charles had no 
longer any military force openly at hand ; and even if 
he thought himself able to rely on some occult sup- 
port, it was in the highest degree improbable that he 
would have skill enough to avail himself ‘of it at 
the critical moment. 

Since the last week in October all such consider- 
ations had lost their weight. Whatever else might 
be the result of the Irish Rebellion, it was certain that 
a new army must be called into existence to suppress 
it, and that if this army were officered by the King’s 
creatures, it would be dangerous to the Parliamentary 
liberties of England. The risk of military violence 
from the discredited, ill-disciplined army of the North 
in the spring and summer was nothing to the risk of 


An army 
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military violence if it was to come from an army 
flushed with victory and steeled to discipline under 
leaders which it had learned to trust. It might be 
argued indeed that the suppression -of the rebellion 
was a matter of such transcéndent importance, that 


~ Pym was bound to run the risk of seeing the estab- 
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lishment of a military despotism in England rather -- 
than interposé the slightest delay in the transmission, 
of succour to the endangered-colony. Such, however, 
was not the view of Pym, and those who adopt 
it must carry the argument into a region too purely 
speculative to make it in any way necessary to follow 
them. 

Nor was it only in respect to Ireland that the majo- 
rity of the Commons was laying hands on the executive 
powers. Two days earlier Cromwell had carried a* 
motion that the Lords should be asked to join in a vote 
giving Essex power from the House to command the 
Trained Bands south of the Trent in defence of the 
kingdom. It is true that this was only what Essex 
had authority from the King to do; but the addition 
of a clause ‘that this power’ might ‘continue till 
this Parliament shall take further orders’ was an 
open attack on the prerogative.! : 

Whether Pym’s motion were justifiable or not, it 
was the signal for the final conversion of the Episco- 
palian party into a Royalist party. That party, in a 
minority in the Commons, was in a majority in the 
Lords. To baffle the Puritans had now become its 
chief object. For the sake of that it was ready to 
trust the King, and to take its chance of what the 
Irish campaign might bring forth. On the religious 
ground there was no longer any hope of compromise. 
Neither party had sufficient breadth of view to per- 


1 C-S.ii. 306. D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 106 b. 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE TAKEN UDP. 


ceive the necessity ar giving satisfaction to the legiti- 
mate demands of the other.! 

Diffident of support in the Upper House, the 
leaders of the majority in the Commons fell back 
upon the people. The often-proposed and often- 
postponed Remonstrance was read in the Lower House 
. before the close of the eventful sitting of the 8th, 
and it was ordered that its consideration, clause by 
“clause, should commence on the following day. 

In the oblivion which falls even upon the pro- 
ceedings of the most famous of Parliaments, this 
Remonstrance—the Grand Remonstrance, as posterity 
has agreed to call it—stands out as the starting-point 
of a new-quarrel. To the historian, it is but a link 
in the chain of causation which was hurrying the 
“nation into a civil war. So much of it as related to 
religion was an answer to the King’s declaration in 
support of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
which had recently been circulated amongst the 
Peers. In political matters it merely defined the 
position taken up by the Commons in the Additional 
Instruction. That which specially distinguished it, 
was the intention of its framers to use it as an 
appeal to the nation, rather than as an address to 
the Crown. 


1 The state of feeling in the Upper House is well expressed in the 
following extract :—“ The Bill for removing the Bishops out of our House 
sticks there, and whether we shall get it passed or not is very doubtful, 
unless some assurance be given that the rooting out of the function is 
not intended. The House of Commons have made a Remonstrance,” ze, 
the Additional Instruction, “ and have desired us to join them in it, where- 
in they do, in the general, humbly pray His Majesty that he would be 
pleased to change his counsels, and for the future not to admit of any 
Councillor or Minister of State, but such as the Parliament shall approve 
of, and may confide in. This stops likewise in our House, and I believe 
will hardly pass with us without some alteration.”—Northumberland to 
Roe, Nov. 12, &. P, Dom. 

2 See p. 280, 
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It was not in the nature of things that a document 


: 


—-—~ thus prépared should contain a purely uncoloured 


1641 
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description of past events. If Charles had drawn up 
a similar narrative, it would probably have been 
stained by equal exaggeration. Even writers the 


- most prejudiced in favour of Royalty, if they only 


Attack on 
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and the 
evil Coun- 
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look facts in the face, have to assign a large share 
of blame for the misfortunes of this reign to Charles 
himself. It is no wonder that the authors of the 
Remonstrance assigned to him the whole. It was not 
to be expected that they should have discovered that 
they had themselves made many mistakes, and were 
likely to make many more, or that they should have 
failed to overestimate the importance of that Catholic 
intrigue which, as we now know, was no creation of 
their own fancy. 

The root of the mischief, they said, ‘ was a malig-_ 
nant and pernicious design of subverting the funda- 7 
mental Jaws and principles of government, upon which 
the religion and justice of the kingdom ’ were ‘ firmly 
established.’ This design was entertained by the 
Papists, the Bishops, and the evilCounsellors. These 
men had fomented differences between the King and 
his people, had suppressed the purity and power of 
religion, had favoured Arminians, and had depressed 
those whom they called Puritans. They had coun- 
tenanced ‘such opinions and ceremonies’ as were 
“fittest for accommodation with Popery, to increase 
ignorance, looseness, and profaneness in the people.’ 
Further, they had done their best to alienate the 
King from his subjects by suggesting other ways of 
supply than ‘the ordinary course of subsidies.’ 3 

Tf this was but a caricature, it was at least a cari- 
cature founded on truth. Motives were supplied or 


exaggerated, but the tendency of the acts which had 


THE LIST OF GRIEVANCES, ae 


been done was very much hia the eniGaeanana’ 
alleged it to have been. .- : 

Then followed a long list ef enormities, com- 
mencing with the very beginning of the reign. The 
Remonstrance told of the hasty dissolution of the 
Oxford Parliament, of the disasters of Buckingham’s 
government, the breach of the privileges of the Com- 
mons, the imposition of unparliamentary taxation, the 
tyranny of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the imposition of 
a new Prayer Book on Scotland, followed by violent: 
action against the Scots, and by the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament for its refusal to abet the designs 
of the Court against its brethren in the North. Then 
came a list of the good deeds of the existing 
Parliament. Wrong and oppression had been beaten 
down, and had been made legally impossible in the 
future. What was now needed was security. The 
authors of the two Army Plots had been busy in 
Treland, and had ‘kindled such a fire as nothing 
but God’s infinite. blessing upon the wisdom and 
endeavours of this State had been able to quench it.’ 

After this came a complaint against the Bishops, and 
against the Recusant Lords, who had returned to their 
places after the excitement about the Protestation had 
cooled down. They were charged with frustrating all 
the efforts after reformation made by the Commons. 

What were these efforts after reformation? On 
this all-important point, Pym had as little chance of 
arriving at a satisfactory solution as Hyde. He was 
animated by no large spirit of comprehension or 
toleration. He had no broad remedy to propose, 
which would give to all men as much as they could 
legitimately claim. Te was as unready to listen to 
Brooke's plea for the worship of the conventicle, as 
he was unready to listen to Hyde’s plea for the wor- 
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THE IRISH REBELLION AND THE REMONSTRANCE. 


ship of the cathedral., From one party as loudly as 
from the other was heard the cry for uniformity of 
doctrine and discipline. 

“They infuse into the people,” said the authors 
of the Remonstrance, “that we mean to abolish all 
Church Government, and leave every man to his own 
fancy for the service and worship of God, absolving 
him of that obedience which he owes under God unto 
His Majesty, whom we know to be entrusted with 
the ecclesiastical. law as well as with the temporal, to 
regulate all the members of the Church of England, 
by such rules of order and discipline as are estab- 
lished by Parliament, which is his great council in 
all affairs, both in Church and State.” 

“ We confess our intention is, and our endeavours 
have been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant 
power which the prelates have assumed unto them- 
selves, so contrary both to the Word of God and to 
the laws of the land, to which end we passed the Bill 
for the removing them from their temporal power 
and employments ; that so the better they might with 
meckness apply themselves to the discharge of their 


_ functions, which Bill themselves opposed, and were 
the principal instruments of crossing.” 


“ And we do here declare that it is far from our 
purpose or desire to let loose the golden reins of 
discipline and government in ‘the Church, to leave 
private persons or particular congregations to take 
up what form of Divine service they please; for we 
hold it requisite that there should be throughout the 
whole realm a conformity to that order which the 
laws enjoin according to the Word of God. And we 
desire to unburden the consciences of men of needless 
and superstitious ceremonies, suppress innovations, 
and take away the monuments of idolatry.” 


PROPOSALS FOR CHURCH REFORM. 


“And the better to effect the intended teforma- 
tion, we desire there may be a general synod of the 
most grave, pious, learned, and judicious divines of 
this island, assisted with some from foreign parts 
professing the same religion with us; who may con- 
sider of all things necessary for the peace and good 
government of the Church, and represent the results 
of their consultations unto the Parliament, to be 
there allowed and confirmed, and receive the stamp 
of authority, thereby to find passage and obedience 
throughout the kingdom.” 

The whole contention of the party of the Grand 
Remonstrance, the whole root of the baleful tree 
of Civil War, lay in these words. The malignant 
party, they went on to say, “tell the people that our 
meddling with the power of Episcopacy hath caused 
sectaries and conventicles, when idolatry and Popish 
ceremonies introduced into the Church by command 
of the Bishops, have not only debarred the people from 
thence, but expelled them from the kingdom. Thus, 
with Elijah, we are called by this malignant party 
the troublers of the State, and still, while we en- 
deavour to reform their abuses, they make us the 
authors of those mischiefs we study to prevent.” : 

“No Popery!” was the cry on one side. “No 
sectarian meetings!” wasthe cry on the other. ‘No 
toleration!” was the cry on both.! 

In the face of such divisions of heart and mind 

2 A contemporary letter well brings this out. “Troubles... I 
believe will not yet cease until the business of religion be better settled, 
and the sectaries and separatists (whereof in London and the parts con- 
tiguous are more than many) may be suppressed and punished... . Oft 
times we have more printed than is true, especially when anything con- 
cerns the Papists, who (though they are had enough) our preciser sort 
strive yet to make them worse, and between them both are the causes 


that in no discoveries we can hardly meet with the face of truth.”— Wise- 
man to Pennington, Nov. 11, 8. P. Dom. 
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every claim for increase of political power had the 
ring of faction in it. Yet it was impossible that the 
demand made in the Additional Instruction should be 
passed over in the Remonstrance. Charles was asked 
“+o employ such Councillors, Ambassadors, and other 
Ministers in managing his business at home and 
abroad as the Parliament ” might “ have cause to con- 
fide in.” Otherwise no ‘supplies could be given. It 
would not be enough to allow the right of impeach- 
ment. “It may often fall out that the Commons may 
have just cause to take exceptions at some men for 
being Councillors, and yet not charge those men with 
crimes, for there be grounds of diflidence which lie 
not in proof. There are others which, though they 
may be proved, yet are not legally criminal.” 

Politically Pym—and Pym may fairly be regarded 
as the main author of the Remonstrance—was far in 
advance of his opponents. ‘The position which had 
becn taken by the Houses, with the full consent of 
both parties, was incomplete without the subordina- 
tion of the Executive to Parliament. If Pym was in 
the wrong, it was not here that his mistake was 
made. 

On the 9th the Remonstrance underwent a closer 
examination. Fresh paragraphs were added, em, 
bodying additional grievances which had been omitted 
in the original draft. No opposition, so far as is 
now known, was offered to those clauses in which 
the ‘King’s past misgovernment was set forth in 
detail. During the discussion of the first two 
days not a single division is reported to have been 
taken. ; 

Once more the attention of the House was called 
off by bad news from Ireland. Before the first week 

1 —’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. fol. 116 b, 121 B 


WORSE NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


of the rebellion was over it had developed itself in 
the direction of that savagery which inevitably 
attends the uprising of a population suffering under 
grievous wrongs, without the habit of self-restraint 
which is the most precious fruit of the higher civilisa- 
tion. It is true that on October 24 Sir Phelim 
O'Neill made known by proclamation that no harm 
was intended either against the King or against any 
of his subjects.! It is just possible that in some 
dreamy way he may have contemplated a revolution 
in which all wrongs should be righted without effu- 
sion of blood. The fact was far otherwise. There 
was, indeed, no general massacre in the North? 
The Scots who formed the majority of the colonists 
were spared, apparently on some notion that, 
the cause of nationality being common to Scotland 
and Ireland, they were not to be regarded as 
enemies. Nor were the English put to the sword 
in a body. The condition of the settlers was none the 
less pitiable. In the first week of the rebellion the 
greater part of the fortified posts in the North of 
Ireland fell into the hands of the rebels. Freed from 
apprehension the wild multitude swooped down upon 
every English homestead, and thrust out the possessors 
to fare as best they might. It was not in the nature 
of things that violence should stop there. Two 
classes of Englishmen were specially exposed to 
danger—the officials who had enforced the payment of 
dues to the Crown, and the clergy who had drawn 
their maintenance from an impoverished people of 
ather faith. From these classes victims were early 
chosen. A far larger number fell a sacrifice to the 


1 Proclamation, Oct. 24, S. P. Ireland. ~ 
2 If a general massacre had takon place, it must have left traces ig 
the Carte MSS. and the State Papers. 
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wild brutality of ferocious and excited mobs than to 
any deliberate purpose of vengeance. Worst of all 
were the deeds of the Maguires in Fermanagh. 
Exasperated by the imprisonment of Lord Maguire, 
they killed, if report spoke truly, no less than three 
hundred English on the first day of the outbreak. 
Even when the leaders of the natives were inclined to 
spare the prisoners, it was impossible to secure them 
against the brutality of their followers. It sometimes 
happened that the guard appointed to conduct the 
former masters of the soil to a place of safety, was 
driven off by the rude country-people, and the sad 
procession, clogged with helpless women and children, 
found its close in murder. No attempt was made to 
bury the victims. The stripped corpses lay about till 
the hungry dogs left nothing but scattered bones to 
bleach on the ground.? 

In Cavan, on the other hand, Philip O’Reilly, who 
headed the rebellion, set his face against cruelty and 
murder. In Belturbet, he gave leave to about 800 
English settlers to carry some of their property with 
them. A mixed multitude of men, women, and 


_ Children, they set out for Dublin. “That night ””"—so 


the Rector told the story in after years—* we all lay 
in open field. Next day we were met by a party of 
the rebels,who killed some, robbed and spoiled the rest. 
Me they stripped to my shirt in miserable weather ; 
my wife was not so. barbarously used ; both. of us, 


4 Deposition of T. Grant, Feb. 9, 1642 (Carte MSS. ii. fol. 346). 
The deponent, who was examined on oath, says that, being in Fermanagh 
on Oct, 23, he heard that Mr. Champion was killed and his company 
murdered. Ie himself escaped, and, being retaken, was carried to Clones 
to be hanged, but was reprieved. He then mentions hearing of the 
hanging of twenty-one English prisoners at Carrigmacross, of two others 
at Monaghan, of the murdering of nineteen persons elsewhere, The 
mention of these particulars shows that he did not know of a universal 
massacre. 
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_ with a multitude of others, hurried to Moien Hall. 
That night we lay in heaps, expecting every hour to 
be massacred.” At last they reached Kilmore, where 
they were received by Bedell, in whose conversation 
they enjoyed for three weeks ‘ a heaven upon earth.’* 
Then the fugitives, with numbers now increased to 
2,000, were sent on under a guard of 200 Irish. For 
eight or ten miles the guards performed their duty 
well. Then they found that the whole country-side 
was roused. The warm clothes of the hated English 
would be a precious possession in the cold winter 
nights which were approaching. It was but a 
moment's work to rush upon the helpless crowd, 
to strip both men and women to the skin, and to 
send them on in their misery. Irish women and Trish 
children rushed to the spoil even more savagely than 
the men. If compassion left to some of the poor 
creatures a bare rag wherewith to cover their naked- 
ness, it was snatched away when the next hovels were 
reached. About a hundred perished on the way from 
cold and hunger. The remainder were hounded on 
with fiendish mockery to Dublin, the city of refuge. 
One who told the tale gave thanks to God that,” 
as amongst the shipwrecked companions of St. Paul, 
‘some came to land on planks, some on broken 
pieces of the ship, so some have passed these pikes, 
some with torn clothes and rags, some with rolls of 

1 Thus far the story is taken from the Bishop of Elphin’s narrative, 
Carte MSS. xxxix. 365. Mr. Lecky (Hist. of Engl. ii. 131), having been 
led astray by Mr. Prendergast, calls this the Rector's lettet to Bedell. 
It was written after the Restoration, when he bad become a bishop. I 
take this opportunity of expressing my extreme admiration of Mr, Lecky's 
account of the Irish Rebellion. Having examined a large mass of original 


material amongst the State Papers and the Carte MSS., I have been sur~ 
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hay about their middles, and some of the riflers . 


Sens themselves exchanged their tattered rags for the 


1641. 
Oct. 


Farther 
outrages, 


travellers’ clothes.’ ? 

Other more deliberate murders were perpetrated 
over the face of Northern Ireland. Protestant 
ministers and Protestant settlers were hung or stabbed. 
Unless the belief of those who escaped far outran 
-the reality, simple death would have been to many a 
dearly prized relief. It was at least believed: that 
noses and ears were cut off in sheer brutality, that 
women were foully outraged, and that ‘some women 
had their hands and arms cut off, yea, jointed alive 
td make them confess where their money was.’? At 
Portadown a large number of persons were flung 
from the bridge into the river to drown. At Cor- 
bridge a similar tragedy was enacted. Tales of un- 
imaginable brutality were afterwards collected from 
the mouths of those who had escaped from those 
awftl seenes—tales swollen, we may hope and believe, 
By the credulity of fear, and which were often exag- 
gerated by the credulity of superstition. The same - 
testimony that was taken as evidence of the murders 
was taken as evidence of the visible appearance of 
the ghosts of the murdered. Statements were col- 
lected from excited fugitives, ready to believe the 
worst, and to tell all that they had heard, as well 
as all that they knew, under pressure from Com- 
missioners who were @nxious that the story which they 
elicited should be as horrible as it could be. But it 
does not follow that all was pure invention or the 
result of credulity. There is nothing to make the 

1 A Brief Declaration of the Barbarous and Inhuman Dealing of he 
Northern Irish Rebels. By G. E., Minister of God’s Word in Ireland, 
.E..181. This was written soon after the Rebellion broke out, and has 


about if a moderation which inspires confidence. 


® This is from the Brief Declaration. 


EXAGGERATIONS OF RUMOUR. 


commission of these barbarous actions antecedently 
improbable, and the historian may be content to 
record his belief that if any truthful narrative of those 
days could be recovered, it would be found to support 
the views neither of those who argue that the tales of 
unnatural cruelty are entirely to be rejected, nor of 
those who would admit every one of them as satisfac- 
torily proved.! Terrible as these scenes were, those 
who perished were for the most part those who were 
driven naked through the cold November nights 
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amongst a population which refused to them a scanty ~ 


covering or a morsel of food in their hour of trial. 
To the Irish it seemed mercy enough when no actual 
blow wae struck against the flying rout. Men hardly 
beyond middle age could remember the days when 
Mountjoy had harried Ulster,and when the sunken 
eye and the pallid cheek of those who had been 
dearest to them had told too surely of the pitiless 
might of the Englishman. : 

Of the number of the persons murdered at the 
beginning of the outbreak, it is impossible to speak 
with even approximate certainty. Clarendon speaks 
of 40,000, and wilder estimates still give 200,000 or 
even 300,000. Even the smallest numbér is ridi- 
culously impossible. The estimated numbers of the 
Scots in Ulster were 100,000, and of the Emish 


Tow ‘many 
persons 
were mut 
dered ? 


only 20,000. For the time the Scots were Spared*. In 


Fermanagh, where the victims Yared most badly, a 
Puritan officer boasted not long afterwards that- he 


1 Mr. Gilbert, in the Eighth Report of the Hist. MSS. Commission, 
hag dissected the celebrated Depositions. Mr. Sanford (Studies, 29), 
speaking of the alleged appearance of ghosts says:—~‘ Because the terri- 
fied witnesses deposed to having seen this, we are therefore,” he is writing 
ironically, “to believe that no massacres took place; as if the very fact 
of their imaginations being wrought up to faneying such sights wer’ 
not the strongest proof “that some horribic deed had been perpetrated in 
their presence.” oe 
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CHAP, had rescued 6,000. Thousands of robbed and . 
nas plundered fugitives escaped with their lives to find . 
ov Shelter in Dublin. On the whole it would be safe 
to conjecture that the number of those slain in cold 
blood at the beginning of the rebellion could hardly 
by any possibility have much exceeded four thou- 
sand, whilst about twice that number may have 
perished from ill-treatment. Before long the tale of 
woe from Ireland would resound through England 
in a wildly exaggerated form. The letters read at 
Nov.sr. Westminster on November 11, showed that even the 
Reception . 
of the news full extent of the real calamity was as yet unknown 
minter. in Dublin. But they told of Englishmen being 
spoiled and slain, and they declared that, if sub- 
stantial relief were not soon afforded, Ireland would 
be lost and all its Protestant population would be 
destroyed. This was all that needed to be told in 
English ears. The Remonstrance was flung aside for 
a time, and the energy of both Houses was directed 
to the suppression of the Irish Rebellion. The 
- younger Vane moved that the House should go into 
Committee to consider a present supply for Ireland. 
Henry Marten and his irreeoncilable friends declared 
against him, but this time Vane’s Episcopalian oppo- 
nents ranged themselves by his side,’ and he carried his 
motion by 98 to 68. As soon as the Committee had been 
formed, Strode called out that the debate should be 
postponed till the Remonstrance had been circulated 


s 


1 Warner (297) gives 4,028 as the number of all those stated, on every 
evittence, to have been murdered, This was upon evidence collected 
within two years, and probably includes later murders. As much of the 
evidence was worthless, it is an exceedingly liberal calculation. Iam 
dispensed from the necessity of supporting this by atgument, by 
being able to refer to Mr. Lecky’s investigations (Hist, of Engl. 
ii, 132). 

? Strangways was oue of his tellers. 
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. in the country.1| The House wanted to hear about CHAP. 
Treland, and not about the Remonstrance. It voted Weal 
that 10,000 foot and 2,000 horse should be sent ane 
from England, and that the Scots should be asked 
to furnish 10,000 men, instead of the 1,000 which 
had been originally proposed. To ‘all this the 
Lords gave their assent, as well as to so much 
of the Instructions to. the Committee in Scotland as 
referred to the military arrangements. But they re- |, | 
solved to postpone to a more convenient season the postpone 


; F < : : the debate 
consideration of the Additional Instruction which was on the Ad- 


intended to limit the King’s Constitutional power of simeton 
appointing ministers without the consent of Parlia- 

ment.? It seemed as if Pym would fail in securing the 
support of either House for the Constitutional change 

which he had proposed. 

The next day the tide was running in the same pe 
direction. The Commons had voted that 2,000 Scottish 
English troops should be sent at once, under Sir Simon Treland 
Harcourt. They were then asked to request that 
3,000 Scots should cross the sea at the same time. 

In this way the balance of force would be altered in * 
favour of Puritanism. The Episcopalians took alarm, 
and proposed to limit the demand to 1,000. . They 
carried their point by the large majority of 112 to 778 

Reliance on Scottish assistance was plainly not 
popular even in the House of Commons. The 
Common Council of the City was ready to support 
Pym. It declared its readiness to lend the sum which 


1 Mr. Strode, says D'Ewes, “ moved against the order of this Com- 
mittee that,” &c. In order to make this more dramatic, Mr. Forster 
turns this into “ Sir, I move against the order of the Committee that,” &c. 
Of course D'Ewes meant that Strode was out of order. 

2 LJ. iv. 435. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 132 6. 

8 The meaning of the division is evident from the names of the tellers— 
THoantan and Stranewavs for the majority. Erle and Marten for the 
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was needed for the Irish expedition. It asked in. 
return for relief from certain grievances. Members 
of Parliament, especially the Members of the House 
of Lords, had been in the habit of granting protections 
to their servants, to shield them from their creditors. 
What had been but a temporary inconvenience to 
a City tradesman when the longest session seldom 
exceeded six months, became a formidable burden in 
times when no one could tell through how many 
years a single session might be prolonged. On this 
matter the Commons were not likely to stand in the 
way of justice, and they pushed forward a Bill which 
was intended to remedy the evil. Having first set 
forth their own complaints, the citizens asked that the 
persons of the Catholic Lords might be secured, and 
that the bishops, who were the main obstacles to the ‘ 
passage of good laws in the Upper House, might be 
deprived of their votes. If this declaration expressed 
the real sense of the City, all the efforts of Charles's 
partisans to win London to their side would be made 
in vain. 

The declaration of the City was the turning-point 
in the struggle. It came just after the impeached 
bishops had put in their answer in the House of 
Lords. It may be that the discovery that the City 
supported Pym’s views, influenced some votes in the 
Commons. At all events, on the 13th they not only 
voted that the bishops’ answer was frivolous, but they 
reconsidered their determination to restrict the imme- 
diate supply of Scottish troops to 1,0co. They now 
resolved to ask for as many as 5,000, though 3,000 
had been thought too much on the day before. 
Before night this proposal was agreed to by the 
Lords. - 

> D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. 142 }. 


PROGRESS OF THE REMONSTRANCE, 


In these last conflicts Hampden had been once 
more by the side of Pym. He had left Fiennes be- 
hind him at Edinburgh, and had hastened back to 
throw himself heart and soul into the Parliamentary 
struggle. With him there was no looking back. 
What he had seen in Scotland seems to have con- 
firmed him in the belief that Charles could not be 
trusted. 

As soon as the immediate wants of Ireland had 
been provided for, the Remonstrance was once more 
taken up. On the 15th and 16th it finally passed 
through Committee! As might have been expected, 
the only real struggle was on the ecclesiastical clauses. 
One of these, as originally drawn, complained of the 
errors and superstitions to be found in the Prayer 
Book. The Episcopalians mustered in such strength 
that their opponents were fain to submit to the 
excision of these words. They then proposed an 
amendment justifying the use of the Prayer Book 
‘till the laws had otherwise provided.’ This alter- 
ation, however, they failed to carry, though they 
succeeded in preventing the insertion of an announce- 
ment that the Commons intended to dispose of the 
lands of the bishops and deans. Equally balanced 
as the parties appeared to be, the next effort of the 
Episcopalians was signally defeated. A statement 
that the bishops had brought idolatry and Popery 
into the Church was opposed by Dering, but was 
retained by the large majority of 124 to 99. The 
probable explanation is, that some members were 


1 These were the third and fourth sittings. Mr. Forster interealates 
(The Grand Remonstrance, 205) a fierce and long debate on the 12th 
which never existed except in his own imagination. The Commons 
were engaged on that day in discussing the question of sending troops to 
Treland, 
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in favour of the retention of the Prayer Book, who 
were not unwilling to pass a bitter condemnation on 
the past proceedings of the bishops." 

During the last two days the attention of the 
House had not been entirely absorbed by the Re- 
monstrance. The horrors of the Irish Rebellion 
had revived the belief in a great Popish Plot for the 
extinction of Protestantism in the three kingdoms. 
There was doubtless a singular opportuneness in the 
circulation of the rumours which sprung up just at 
the time when the fate of the Remonstrance- was at 
stake, and it is quite possible that Pym and Hampden 
did not at this moment care to scrutinise so closely 
the tales which reached their ears as they might 
under other circumstances have done. But it must 
not be forgotten that a real plot existed; and with 
Pym’s knowledge of much—we cannot tell of how 
much—of the “Queen's subtlest intrigues, he could 
hardly venture to disregard any information, however 
trivial it might seem. 

On the 15th the Speaker informed the House that 
two priests had been taken. The House ordered that 
they should be proceeded against according to. the 
law. In the meanwhile the Lords were engaged in 
examining one Thomas Beale, a tailor, who asserted 
that he had overheard some persons talking of their 
intention to murder no less than 108 members of the 
two Houses, and of a general rising to take place on the 
18th2 Further inquiry was ordered by the Lords, 
where the majority was, at all events, not Puritan. 

! D’Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii. fol. 153. All through his 
notes of this debate, D'Ewes speaks of his opponents as the party of 
Episcopacy, or the Episcopalian party. The words are in cypher, and 
have not been noticed by Mr. Forster. Mr. Sanford (Studies, 137) men- 


tions them, but does not appear to have seized their importance, 
2 2, J. iv. 439. 


FRESH ALARMS. 


After that, a letter was read in the Commons, to 
“the effect that fresh fortifications had been raised at 
Portsmouth, that a Frenchman had been constantly 
passing up and down between that town and Oatlands 
—in other words, between Goring and the Queen— 
.and that, lastly, “the Papists and jovial clergymen 
there were merrier than ever.” ! 

The Commons resolved to prepare an ordinance 
for putting the Trained Bands in a posture of defence 
under Essex in the south and Holland in the north 
“and for securing the persons of the prime Papists.” 
The Lords recoiled from trenching so fur upon the 
authority of the King, and it was only after some hesi- 
tation that they agreed to bring in a Bill to give effect 
to the wishés of the other House in respect to the 
Recusants, whilst they amended the ordinance by the 
insertion of words implying that no powers were 
conferred upon Essex and Holland in excess of those 
which had been given to them by the King’s commis- 
sion.? 

Nothing could be made of Beale’s story. Goring, 
being summoned to give an account of the state of 
Portsmouth, unblushingly declared that there was 
no truth whatever in the current rumours. Other 
charges against the Court could neither be denied nor 
explained away. On the 17th the evidence was read 
before the House of Commons, which put it beyond 
doubt that in the second Army Plot, Legg had been 
the bearer of a petition, to which the King’s initials 
were affixed, in which the soldiers were expected 
to express their detestation of the leading members, 
and to declare their readiness to march to London 


Es DEwes's Diary, Harl, MSS, clxii. fol. 1 51 & 
® L. J. iv. 445-450. 
3 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS., elxii. fol. 167 5. 
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CHAP. to suppress the tumults which those leaders had 

ber rere raised.! ; : 
Nov. 7. The reading of this and*other evidence was fol- 

Belief of 


naif ee lowed by a vote that it was proved ‘that there was 
in the- a second design to bring up the army against the . 
Army Plot. Parlianient, and an intention to make the Scottish 
army stand as neutral.’ ? : . 
No doubt the production of this‘ ‘charge at such a 
moment, was intended by Pym to influence the voting 
on the Remonstrance. In fact, its truth formed the’ 
strongest argument in behalf of the unusual céurse 
which he was taking. In the face of a King who had 
recently appealed to military force, and who would 
soon have an opportunity of appealing to it again, 
it was necessary somewhat to shift the balance of the 
Constitution. No doubt Charles might reply that he 
had only called on the army to repress tumults. The 
answer was obvious, that the tumults had been sub- 
sequent to a former appeal to the army? 
The way having thus been cleared, the House was 
ready for its last debate on the amended Remon-.. 
Nov. 20. strance. There had been some intention, of. bringing 
arias it forward on the 20th. But the hour was late before 
gee it was reached. Its opponents askgd for delay. Its 
cepa On supporters did not anticipate much further trouble. 
strane. « Why,” said Cromwell to Falkland, “would you . 
have it put off?” “There would not have been 
time enough,” was the reply, “for sure it will take 


some debate.” “A very sorry one,” said Cromwell, 

1 D’Ewes's Diary, Hart. MSS. elsii. fol. 157 6. 

26. SF ii. 318. 

* Mr. Forster here introduces a debate on the Remonstrance as taking 
place on the 19th. Neither the Jowrnais nor [Ewes know anything of 
any such debate. Among Dering’s specches, indeed, thére is one said to 
have been delivered on the 19th; but internal evidence shows this'to 
have been a misprint for the 16th. % 
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contemptuously.' He did not reckon on the resistance cuar. 
which would be aroused by the proposal to appeal to -—-— 
the people apart fromthe statements contained in 
the Remonstrance itself. In the end it was resolved 
“that the reading of the. manifesto of the Commons 
* should be proceeded with at once, but thaf’ the debate 7 
on it should be fixed%for the 22nd.2 
At noon on’ the appointed day the discussion Nov. 22. 
opened. Some few alterations, for the most. part Hier a 
merely verbal, were made, but in the main the Re- che Beton: 
. Monstrance was to be accepted or rejected as it stood 
when it left the Committee. A special attempt to 
expunge the clause which spoke of the Bishops’ Exclu- 
sion Bill in terms of commendation, was made and 
failed. In the general debate the speeches of the arguments 
Royalist-Episcopalian party are disappointing to the iP 
reader. Hyde Positively declared that the narrative 
part of the Remonstrance was true, and in his opinion 
modestly expressed, but that he thought it a pity to 
go back so far in the history of the reign. Falkland 
complained of the hard measure dealt out to the 
bishops and Arminians, Dering t6ok the same line. 
Many- bishops, he said, had brought in superstition, 
but not one idolatry. If the prizes of the lottery, 
as he called the bishoprics, were taken away, few 
would care to acquire learning. 
Culpepper, for whom the ecclesiastical side of the 
question had little attraction, argued that the Com- 
mons had no right to draw up such a Remonstrance 
without the concurrence of the Lords, and no right 
at all to send it abroad amongst the people. Such a 
course, he said, was “ dangerous to the public peace.” 
Clarendon, iv. 51. This cannot, of course, be taken for more thana - 


mere reminiscence, s 
? D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elxii, fol. 178 , 
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Such arguments were effective enough as criti- 
cism ; but they were not the arguments of statesmen. 
Not one of these speakers even sketched out a policy 
for the future. Not one of them took any compre- 
hensive view of the difficulties of the situation, or 
gave the lightest hint of the manner in which he 
proposed to deal with them. 

Against such speakers as these Pym’s defence was 
easy. “The honour of the King,” he said, “lies in 
the safety of the people, and we must tell the truth. 
The plots have been very near the King, all driven 
home to the Court and the Popish party.” Cul- 
pepper’s constitutional lore had ignored this impor- 
tant fact. Then turning to the fears which he knew 
to be felt amongst his opponents, Pym’ expressed his 


readiness that a law should ‘be made against sec- 


taries, though he could not refrain from adding that 
many of the separatists who had emigrated to America 
had been driven from England for refusing to read 
the Book of Sports. “The Popish Lords and Bishops” 
he went on to say, “do obstruct us... . We have 
suffered so much by Counsellors of the King’s choosing 
that we desire him to advise with us about it, and 
many of his servants move him abeut them, and why 
may not the Parliament ? Altar-worship is idolatry, 
and that was enforced by the Bishops in all their 
Cathedrals. This declaration will bend the people's 
hearts to us, when they see how we have been used.”* 

After Pym sat down, the debate rolled on. But 
there was nothing of consequence to be added to 
what had been already said. Men were divided 
against one another, not ‘so much by what was ex- 
pressed in their speeches as by what was not expressed. 
Neither party would trust the other to model the 
Church according to its will. 

1 Verney Notes, 121. 


THE FINAL VOTE. 


’ The hot debate lasted till midnight. Candles had 
long ago been brought in, and it was by their dim 
and flickering light that the fateful vote was taken. 
The Ayes were 159; the Noes 148. The majority 
was but 11.’ Peard, a strongly Puritan member, 
moved that the Remonstrance should be printed. 
The proposal meant that what had all along been 
intended by its framers should be carried into instant 
execution. It was to be sent forth as an appeal to 
the nation against the King. Hyde and Culpepper 
had already made up their minds as to the course to 
be taken.’ As soon as the division was announced 
they offered to enter their protestations. They were 
told that without the consent of the House it might 
not be done. The proposal for printing was then 
waived for the time, and it seemed as if that long 
and stormy meeting would at last find an end. 

The adjournment of the dispute was not enough 
for Geoffry Palmer. He rose to press the motion for 
the entry of a protest “in the name of himself and all 
the rest.” In the excited temper of the minority, these 
rash words kindled a blaze of enthusiasm. Shouts of 
“All! All!” rose from every side. Some waved 
their hats wildly. in the air. Others “took their 
swords in their scabbards out of their belts and held 
them by their pommels in their hands, setting the 
lower part on the ground.”3 «J thought,” wrote an 
eye-witness, “we had all sat in the valley of the 
shadow of death; for we, like Joab’s and Abner’s 
young men, had catched at each other’s locks, and 
sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels.” From 


1 Mr. Forster (Grand Rem. iii, 16) completely disposes of Clarendon’s 
assertion that many on his side had left the House before the vote, 

? Nicholas to the King, Nov. 22, Evelyn's Memoirs, ii. App. 80, 

* D'Ewee's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii. fol. 180. 
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this terrible catastrophe the House was saved ‘by 
Hampden’s presence of mind. In a dry, practical 
way, he asked Palmer ‘how he could know other 
men’s minds.’* The excited and wrathful crowd had 
their attention thus called away from the general 
question of their right to protest to the particular 
question of Palmer’s right to speak in their names. 
Reason had time to re-assert its power, and all 
further discussion was postponed to another day. 
At the then unprecedented hour of four in the morn- 
ing the members poured forth unharmed.? 

As they trooped out, Falkland asked Cromwell, 
‘whether there had been a debate.’ “TI will take 
your word for it another time,” wasthe answer. “If 
the Remonstrance had been rejected, I would have 
sold all I had the next morning, and never have seen 
England any more; and I know there are many other 
honest men of this same resolution.” ® 

It is likely enough that the two men never ex- 
changed words again. With all his largeness of heart, 
Falkland had shrunk back, as Sir Thomas More had 


’ This is all that D’Ewes says. Mr. Forster treats a remark of the 
note taker’s own as part of Hampden’s speech. It is sad that a writer to 
whom all students of the period owe so much, can never'be trusted in 
details. Ina note at the foot of p. 320, Mr. Forster mentions D’Ewes’s 
allusion to Hampden’s “serpentine subtlety” as made on June 10, He 
should have said the 11th (Harl. MSS. clxiii. fol. 306). What is of 
greater importance is, that he follows Mr, Sanford in omitting to notice 
that the passage contains irrefragable evidence of having been written 
long after the date under which it is inserted, so that it has no weight 
as contemporary evidence. - “Mr. Edward Hyde,” wrote D’Ewes, 
‘a young barrister of the Middle Temple (knighted afterwards upon 
the 25th day of March, 1643), made. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a Privy Councillor.” It is evident from this that D'Ewes’s remark 
wasa mere afterthought after he had separated politically from Hampden. 
This may prove a warning against placing implicit reliance on D*'Ewes's 
comments on persons. 

? D’Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS, clxii, fol. 179. 

5 Clarendon, iv. 52. 
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shrunk back before him, from the heat and dust of 
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conflict, and had narrowed his intellect within the —-— 


formalities of a Hyde and a Culpepper. Cromwell 
saw but part of the issue before his country, but 


what he saw he saw thoroughly. The strong Puritan’ 


faith of himself, and of those who felt as he did, was 
not to bé crushed down by constitutional traditions, 
What was fair and just to those who cherished the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England 
he did not care to inquire. But he had clearly made 
up his mind what was to be done for those who 
regarded that doctrine and discipline as no more 
than another name for superstition. If the King 
and the House of Lords told them that there was no 
place for them in the English Church, they would 
appeal to the nation itself. If that appeal were 
made in vain, there was shelter for them beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The Grand Remonstrance was to these men some- 
thing far greater than a constitutional document. 
For them it was a challenge put forward on behalf 
of a religious faith. It isin vain to regret that the 
struggle which was at hand, was not to be waged on 
mere political grounds. Political Constitutions are 
valuable so far as they allow free play to the mental 
and spiritual forces of a nation. If each side in the 
conflict was in the right when it stood on the defen- 
sive, each side was in the wrong when it took the 
offensive. 

No King, said one party, shall rob us of our reli- 
gion. No Parliamentary majority, said the other 
party, shall rok us of. our religion. It was this, and 
this only; which gives to the great struggle its 
supreme importance. Neither party were contending 
for victory alone. They were contending as well for 
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cua? that which was to them a Divine order of things in 
—7—— the world. .No voice—alas! not even Falkland’s— 
1641. 3 

Nov. 22, Was raised to direct them to that more excellent way 
which might have led them in the paths of peace. 

«+ The Civil War was all the nearer for that night’s 

- work. It was the apprehension of this that lent im- 

portance to the discussion on the right of protest. 

The majority had made up their minds on the subject. 

prey. 25 On the 25th it was voted that Palmer should be sent to 

ordered to the Tower. There he remained for twelve days, after 

the Tower. Which he was released on making submission to the 

House. The question of the right of protest seemed 

to be sufficiently settled in this practical way, and for 

some time nothing further was said about the matter. 

Amongst the minority which had opposed the 

Remonstrance, there were doubtless those who would 

still have admitted that some modification of Episco- 

pacy, some reconsideration of the ceremonial obser- 

vances of the Church, or even of its doctrinal formulas, 

might be advisable. But whether such as these were 

few or many, they could have no hope of success. 

In rallying round Charles they had planted themselves, 

whether they intended it or not, on the ground of 

Retum of resistance to all change. The King was now to be 

amongst them once more. All difficulties had been 

removed at Edinburgh by the simple process of his 

Argyle’s Own complete surrender. Argyle had returned with 

Scotland.” Hamilton and Lanark, as the undoubted master of the 

State. Offices were disposed of as he wished to dis- 

pose of them. What Pym was aiming at in England, 

was thoroughly realised in Scotland. Argyle’s power 

rested on those very classes, the representatives of 

the counties and boroughs, which made up the House 

of Commons at Westminster. Against this strongly 

consolidated guthority, the high feudal nobility raged 


THE KING’S RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


in vain. Argyle was too politic to misuse his victory. 
Not only was the King declared to be totally guiltless 
of any share in the Incident, but there was a complete 
amnesty to all directly or indirectly concerned in it. 
Montrose and his friends were liberated from prison. 
Even Crawford found himself unexpectedly at liberty. 
Titles were scattered amongst the winners with a lavish 
hand. Argyle became a marquis and Hamilton a 
duke. The uncultivated old soldier, Alexander Leslie, 
to whom was due so much of the discipline which 
had served his country in good stead, had already 
taken his seat in Parliament as Earl of Leven. 

When Charles prepared to travel southward he 
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knew that Pym was resolute to obtain from him those that 


a 
claimed by 


concesssions which he had been compelled to make to Pym 


Argyle. It is needless to say that he would feel far 
more degraded in becoming a merely nominal King 
of England, than he had felt in becoming a merely 
nominal King of Scotland. He knew, too, that his 
chance of resisting was far greater in England than 
it had been in Scotland. In the North the nation 
was practically one in religion, and its union in reli- 
gion had been the cement which had bound together 
the Parliamentary Opposition before which Charles 
had succumbed at Edinburgh. In the South the 
nation was divided in religion. Charles, therefore, 
might hope to put himself at the head of a party 
strong in the nation itself, as well as strong within 
the walls of Parliament. 

It is impossible to say with any certainty what 
was the precise form which the future took in 
Charles’s mind as he travelled southward. It is-pro- 
‘bable enough that he had himself no clear percep- 
tion, at least of thé details of his own projects. But 
it is not likely that he had fixed his heart upon the 


Charies’s 
intentions. 
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sweeping away of all that had bech done since the 
meeting of Parliament, the revival of the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission, or the revival of ship money 
and monopolies. “Not only was his mind one which 
loved to dwell as much as possible on the technical 
legality of his actions ; but the contest in which he 
was now engaged was to be fought out on other issues 
than those which had been the object of struggle in 
the summer. The law as it stood gave him all that 
he needed to maintain the passive resistance which 
seemed enough to hinder those changes in the Church 
against which he had set his face. Legally, the majo- 
rity of the Commons could do nothing without the 
consent of the House of Lords, and that consent they 
had for the time not the slightest chance of obtaining. 
To gain popularity and to wait till the majority in the 
Commons had made some mistake, was no doubt 
fraught with danger, like all policy of mere obstruc- 
tion ; but it was undoubtedly far more prudent than 
any recurrence to those ill-starred plots upon which 
Charles's hopes had been wrecked before. 

Even this, however, required patience, and Charles 
had little patience; “whilst his wife, under whose 
influence he would now again come, had less. To both 
of them Pym and Hampden were not merely leaders 
of a political Opposition to be defeated, but traitors 
to be punished. If the hope of obtaining in Scotland 
undeniable evidence of their share in the invitation 
of the Scottish army into England had been baffled, 
there was proof enough of treasonable conduct since. ~ 
If Strafford had been sent to the block for attempting 
to alter the Constitution, had not these men done as 
much? Had they not reduced the ‘authority of the 
King to its lowest ebb? Were they not. striving by 
the Bill for the exclusion of the bishops to beat down 


” CHANCES IN CHARLES’S FAVOUR. 


the true majority of the House of Lords? Had they 
not made use of the moment of danger in Ireland to 
threaten their Sovereign that, unless he would abandon 
his acknowledged right of selecting his counsellors 
at his pleasure, they would take out of his hands the 
management of. the Irish war, and thereby place 
themselves in a position of military supremacy? It 
can hardly be doubted that Charles contemplated, 
long before his arrival in England, some course of 
action which would rid him of his enemies under the 
forms of law, as the Commons under the forms of law 
had rid themselves of Strafford. 

Of such a course the first condition was to re- 
gain popularity, and of all places where popularity 
would be most useful the City of London was the 
first. Standing relatively higher in population and 
wealth in the seventeenth than it stands in the nine- 
teenth century, its organisation gave it, in the absence 
of an organised national army, an influence to which 
there is nothing to be compared at the present day. 
The loans of the London citizens alone had made it 
possible for the House of Commons to disband the 
armies ; and without the loans of the London citizens 
the House would find it impossible to provide for 
a campaign in Ireland. It was manifestly of the 
first consequence to the King to win London to his 
side. 

The recent expression of the wishes of the Com- 
mon Council for the expulsion of the bishops was not 
of favourable omen. -But the wealthy citizens were 
now drawing towards Charles. There was the natural 
distrust for political disturbance felt by men engaged 
in wide-reaching commerce, and there was doubtless a 
contemptuous dislike of the petty tradesmen and ap- 
prentices who were crowding to the meetings in which 
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illiterate members of their own class expounded the 
Scriptures in a wild and incoherent fashion. The 
new Lord Mayor, Gurney, was a strong Royalist, and 
the great majority of the aldermen were of the same 
way of thinking. When, therefore, it was announced 
that the King would do honour to the City by passing 
through it on his way to Westminster, it was resolved 
that he should be welcomed at a magnificent banquet 
at Guildhall. 

The 25th was the day appointed. The reception 
prepared for the King was not to be one of those 
spontaneous outbursts of enthusiasm with which the 
present age is familiar. The Municipal authorities 
were accustomed to organise their ceremonies as they 
organised everything else. The attire of members of 
the City companies, the truncheons and the torches 
of the footmen, the tapestry to be hung by the house- 
holders upon the walls, the bells to be rung, and the 
bonfires to be lighted, were all prescribed by order. 
Yet it is probable that even without these directions 
there would have been enthusiasm enough. There 
was a fund of loyalty in the hearts of the citizens; 
and the ‘compliment paid to London for the first time 
in the reign would have made Charles popular in the 
City, if it were only for a moment 

Charles was well prepared. To gain the City, he 
had been told, was to dethrone King Pym, as the 
Royalists were now beginning to call the great Par- 
liamentary leader. Let him assure the citizens that 
he would voluntarily abandon to them the forfeited - 
lands in Londonderry, and that he would do his 
utmost to discountenance the hateful protections given 
by the Lords, and they would spontaneously rally to 


* Common Council Journal Book, Nov. 19, 23, 24, vol. xxxix. fol. 
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his side. The command over the army in Ireland 
would fall into the King’s hands. 

It was not much that the King had to offer; 
nothing but what the Commons had been ready to do. 
Yet he played his part well. Bringing with him the 
Queen, who had joined him at Theobaldg, he was met 
at the entrance to the City by a stately cavalcade. 
Amidst loud and enthusiastic shouts of welcome, he 
assured his hosts that he would give back London- 
derry and everything else which they desired. He 
hoped, with the assistance of Parliament, to re-estab- 
lish that flourishing trade which was now in some 
disorder. He had come back with a hearty affection 
to his people in general. He would govern them 
according to the laws, and would maintain « the Pro- 
testant religion as it had been established in the times 
of Elizabeth and his father.” « This,” he added, «I 
will do, if need be, to the hazard of my life and all 
that is dear to me.” 
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In these words Charles took up the challenge of Chartes 


the Remonstrance. What Nicholas had been ardered 
to circulate privately amongst the peers was ngw 
announced in open day. There was to be no sur- 
render, no attempt to conciliate opponents, no place 
for Puritanism in the English Church. Yet even in 
this definite call to battle words were heard ominous 


' These unsigned recommendations are amongst the State Papers, 
written on the same paper with a letter dated Oct, 23, but evidently 
themselves written after Nov. 8. They contain the first mention that I 
have found of the phrase “King Pym.” If the City is gained by the 
King, itis said, it will be “ engaged to stand by him against the Irish Re- 
bellion ; and whereas King Pym will undertake the Irish war, if he may 
have the disposal of all the English Couneillors and Officers of State, His 
Majesty may refuse those propositions with safety, having now gained the 
City; for if any such baegain should goon with King Pym, he cannot 
undertake anything without the City, and, by the way the King is, hath 
enabled himself to do the work.” 
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of failure. “I see,” said Charles, “that all these 
former tumults and disorders have only risen from 
the meaner sort of people, and that the affections of 
the better and main part of the City have ever been 
loyal and affectionate to my person and government.” 
It was characteristic of him to rest upon the organisa- 
tion of society rather than on the spiritual forces by 
which society was inspired. 

That day, at least, no shade passed over Charles’s 
self-satisfaction. The Lord Mayor was knighted, and 
rose up Sir Richard Gurney. Amidst shouts, perhaps 
heartfelt enough at the time, of “ God bless and long 
live King Charles and Queen Mary!” the Royal pair 
were conducted to Guildhall. The conduits in Corn- 
hill and Cheapside ran with claret. At last the stately 
procession reached its destination. There was a 
splendid banquet and another gorgeous procession 
through the streets, amidst fresh acclamations from 
the crowd. That night Charles slept again at White- 
halt 

' Nalson, ii. 674. According to the verses by J. H., printed with 


King Charles, his Entertainment (E. 177), the King’s partisans expected 


from him three things: the lowering of the pretensions of the majority of 
the Commons, a check to Popery, and the overthrow of the sects. 
“ Those demy powers of Parliament which strove, 

In our King’s absence, to express their love 

And care of us his subjects, now shall find 

A Royal guerdon ; those that were inclined 

To practise mischief, of this judge shall have 

A regal judgment and a legal grave. 

Religion that in blankets late was tost, 

Banded, abused, in seeking almost lost, 

Shall now be married, and her spouse adore ; 

She now shall hate that Babylonish whore 

That’s drunk with mischief, likewise that presect 

That left the Church, for fear it should infect 

Their purer outsides, those that likewise ery, 

To bow at Jesus is idolatry. 

Brownists, Arminians, Separatists, and those 

Which to the Common Prayer are mortal foes, 


THE COMMONS REQUIRE A GUARD. 


His first step was to dismiss the guard which had 
‘been placed round the two Houses, under command of 
Essex, whose commission had expired at the King’s 
return. - At-this the Commons took umbrage, and 
induced the Lords to join them in a petition request- 
ing that the guard might remain till they had time to 
give reasons for its retention. The King replied that 
‘to secure them not only from real, but even imaginary 
dangers,’ he had ordered Dorset to appoint some of 
the Trained Bands to guard them for a few days, to 
give them time to prepare their reasons. If he were 
then convinced, he would continue this protection to 
them, and also take such a course as might be fit for 
the safety of his own person. 

Before this answer reached the Commons the 
House was deeply agitated. Strode, ever impetuous, 
had moved for putting the kingdom in ‘a posture of 
defence, and for the commanding of the arms thereof,’? 
Mutual distrust had already produced the thought 
of an appeal to arms. The idea of that Militia Bill on 
which the breach finally came, was already to be 
traced in Strode’s words. 

In the temper in which men were, a collision 
sooner or later was inevitable. It almost came on the 
evening of the 29th. A crowd of Londoners thronged 

And cry a surplice, tippet, or a cope, 

Or else a relic of the Pope. 

< All these shall have their wishes, they shall see 
: The Church now cleansed from all impurity.” 

The line threatening ‘ regal judgment and a legal grave’ has special 
significance. It would show, if nothing else did, that the plan of impeach- 
ing the Parliamentary leaders was already floating before the minds of 
Charles's followers. The whole passage is worthy of study. In my 
opinion it expresses the mind of the King’s party far better than the 


ordinary talk of constitutional historians, about changes having gone far 
enough, 


° 
1 LJ. iv. 452, 453, 455. 
° IvEwes's Diary, Hari. MSS, elxii. fol. ror b. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION AND THE REMONSTRANCE. 


Palace Yard, armed with swords and staves. They 
shouted “ No Bishops!” at Sir John Strangways, and 
called on him to vote against the bishops. Dorset 
angrily bade his-men give fire. Fortunately the order 
was disobeyed, and the crowd dispersed without 
bloodshed. - The next day there was grave complaint 
in the House. To one party the behaviour of Dorset 
seemed utterly intolerable. To the other the insolence 
of the mob seemed no less intolerable. Strangways 
and Kirton charged-Venn, one of the members for 
the City, with having sent for citizens to come armed 
to support the popular members as long ago as the 
24th, the day on which Palmer had been called in 
question. It is byno means unlikely that the charge 
was true. It was met by the countercharge from 
Pym, ‘that he was informed that there was a con- 
spiracy by some members of this House to accuse 
other members of the same of treason.’! 

Measures which to one party appeared to be im- 
peratively required in sheer self-defence seemed mere 
unprovoked aggression in the eyes of the other. 
Chillingworth, to whom for the moment the supreme 
danger would be that which was to be dreaded from 
the intolerance of Puritanism, was charged with. 
spreading a rumour that the “ party who were against 
Mr. Palmer would be questioned for so great a treason 
as the Earl of Strafford.” In truth, it was easy to 
persuade Royalists that those who were assailing the 
fundamenta] laws of the Church were as guilty as 


1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. elxii. fol. 200. Compare a statement 
in the Clarendon MSS, (1542), suppose by Hyde, of what he was ready 
to prove. He says that Venn’s wife showed a letter from her husband, 
brought unto her by one of the members of the House. The writer says 
he had witnesses to prove his assertions, ‘ who were many days attending 
at the door to justify ’ his statements, ‘ bat they never would call him in, 
although I moved it often.’ 


MUTUAL ACCUSATIONS. 


he who had assailed the fundamental laws of the 
State.! 

Pym replied in a long array of reasons by which 
he proposed to support the demand for a guard in 
which the House could confide. He spoke of the 
design formed in Scotland to kill some of¢he Members 
of Parliament, and of a similar design in London. To 
this, he said, the more credit was to be given from 
the discovery of the former plot to bring up the army 
against Parliament. Then, too, there was the con- 
spiracy in Ireland, and the rumours that this, too, had 
branches in England. There were also reports from 
beyond the seas that there would soon be a great 
alteration in religion, ‘and the necks of both the Par- 
liaments will be broken.’ Scarcely had these reasons 
been presented to the House when it was ascertained 
that Dorset’s men had been withdrawn. The Com- 
mons at once took the matter into their own hands. 
At Pym’s motion, two members, who happened to be 
justices of the peace for Westminster, were directed 
to set a watch. The House thus put itself under the 
protection of the local authorities. 

The Lords were less anxious to be safely guarded 
against the King’s designs; but they applied to the 
Commons to join them in a declaration prohibiting 
the concourse of armed multitudes at Westminster.? 

Amidst fears and menaces on every side, a deputa- 
tion from the Commons carried the Remonstrance to the 
King at Hampton Court. In a petition which accom- 

1 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl, MSS. elxii. fol. 199 8. 

? Ibid. fol. 201. Cw. ii. 327. LZ. T. iv. 329. The wordsof the Vene- 
tian Ambassador show how completely Sovereignty was at issue. The 
removal of the guard he says, * porge inditio che cessato loro l'appoggio 
delle armi Scocesi, e le speranze di esser spallegiati da questa Citta, sian 
per ridursi_anco Hi pit o&tinati nei debiti della prima modesta e possa 


S. M* ripigliare il giusto possesso dell’ autorita goduta da predecessori 
suoi.’—Giustinian to the Doge, Dee. ts Ven. Transcripts. 
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panied it Charles was warned against the designs of the 
. corrupt and ill-affected party, which was aiming at the 
alteration of religion and government. He was asked 
to concur in legislation aimed at the exclusion of the 
bishops from Parliament, and at the removal of the 
abuses which had been fomented by them. In this 
way he would unite together all such as joined ‘in the 
same fundamental truths against the Papists, by re- 
moving some oppressions and unnecessary ceremonies 
by which divers weak consciences’ had ‘ been scrupled 
and seemed to be divided from the rest.’ The demand 
for counsellors agreeable to Parliament was renewed, 
and to it was added a special request that Charles 
would abstain from granting away any forfeited lands 
in Ireland, in order that they might serve as the basis 
of a fund to be applied to the expenses of the war.! 

Charles was in high spirits when this petition was 
read in his ears. He criticised its weak points, jeered 
at the notion that any one had advised him to change 
religion, replied to the claim about Ireland that it 
would not be well to sell the bear’s skin before it 
was dead, and, after trying in vain to extract from the 
deputation an engagement that the Remonstrance 
should not be published, dismissed them with the 
promise that he would give an answer ufter he had 
taken time for consideration. - 

There can be little doubt that Charles had made 
up his mind..to resist, and that he fully expected that 
resistance would be successful. The day after the 
Remonstrance had been handed over to him he came 
to Westminster to give the royal assent to a Bill for 
the renewal of Tonnage and Poundage for three 
months. In the presence of the two Houses, he spoke 
scornfully of the misplaced alarm’ under which the 

* Rushaw. iv. 437. 


THE KING'S PASSIVE RESISTANCE, 


Commons were suffering, and after an allusion to. his 
joyful reception in the City, he expressed a hope that 
his presence would dispel all their fears. He was re- 
solved not only to maintain all the acts of the existing 
Parliament, but to ‘grant what else can be justly 
desired in point of liberties or in maintendnce of the 
true religion that is here established.’ He then 
announced that commissioners had arrived from 
Scotland to treat about the relief of Treland, and ex- 
pressed a hope that in this matter there would be no 
delay. 

The position of legal resistance to violent change 
was the strongest which Charles could possibly 
assume now, as it had been the strongest which he 
could possibly have assumed in the days of Strafford’s 
trial. Unfortunately to maintain it, now as then, 
required a stronger will and a more masterful temper 
than was ever at his disposal. Now as then, the rash 
eagerness of his wife, and the passionate zeal of 
heated partisans, woitll see in the tumultuous 
gatherings of the crowd at Westininster, a provocation 
to be met by an appeal to violence, instead of a call 
to the most scrupulous abstention from every in- 
dication of a readiness to appeal to violence. Yet 
even with every wish to remain on constitutional 
ground, it is hardly likely that Charles would have 
been a match for Pym. He had played too long with 
the wild-machinations of the Queen to gain credit for 
a resolution to abide even by that system of passive 
resistance which was, after all, the dearest to his heart. 
The majority of the Commons were sore at the treat. 
ment which the Remonstrance had received at the 
King’s hands on thg preceding day, and at the lan- 
guage which had just been addressed to them from 

2 2. J. iv. 459. 
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“thé throne in the House of Lords. They felt no in- 


clination to accept Charles’s promise to grant ‘what 
else can be justly desired’ as a sufficient guarantee 
that his future action would be more in accordance 
with their wishes than his past conduct had been. 
Above all,the conduct of Dorset irritated and alarmed 
them. That and not the King’s address was the first 
object of their thoughts. The House left the Royal 
presence to wrangle over the question whether Dorset 
or the crowd had been to blame.! Disinterested 
lookers-on saw that, whichever might be to blame, 
parties were too inflamed to settle down in peace. 
“ Within ten days,” wrote the French Ambassador, 
“one side or the other will suffer a reverse.” ? 


1 D’Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 205. 
2 La Ferté's despatch, Dec. 4, Arch, dea Aff. Etr. xlviii. fol. 430. 
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THE events which rapidly unfolded themselves after 
the presentation of the Grand Remonstrance, have 
afforded a favourite battlefield to constitutional 
lawyers and historians. On the one hand, it ig easy 
to show that the King, ostensibly at least, was standing 
on the defensive, and that the sovereignty claimed by 
the House of Commons had never been theirs, and, in 
the unlimited form in which they claimed it, never 
ought to be theirs. On the other-hand, it is equally 
easy to show that the past history of the King’s re- 
lations with the Parliament had not been such as to 
invite confidence in the future, and that his defensive 
position involved an aggression of a very practical 
kind, because the existing law, if it were to be en- 
forced as Charles would legally be justified in en- 
"forcing it, condemned the ecclesiastical practices dear 
to the hearts of a large proportion of religious Eng- 
lishmen to absolute extinction. Yet, after all has 
been said, it is more than doubtful whether the ink 


which had been employed upon this argument has not ° 


been absolutely thrown away. Constitutional rules are 
good because they enforce the application of the laws 
by which healthy societies are governed to the details 
of political life in which the passions of the actors are 
most hotly stirred ; but they cannot be made applicable 
to a society in which the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. “The daily food of the constitution 
cannot be its medicine. Law and liberty, kings and 
z2 
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parliaments, are available to a society which, in spite 
of wide differences of opinion and character, is in 
substantial unity with itself. When that unity has 
departed, when religious and political factions glare 
at one another with angry eyes, the one thing needful 
is not to walk in the paths of the constitution, but to 
restore unity. No doubt, Pym and Hyde would have 
agreed upon the necessity of restoring unity, but each 
wanted to restore it by the simple process of suppress- 
ing the religion of the other. Not thus could a new 
order be evolved out of the ruins of the old. Religious 
antipathies will never bow their head before the mere 
remedy of force. It is only in the presence of some 
higher and more ennobling spiritual idea that they 
will sink abashed to the ground. In Elizabeth’s days 
theological strife had been smoothed away before the 
common thought of patriotism in the face of the 
invader and the assassin. England was not in such 
danger now, and she needed a grander and more 
universal thought than patriotism, to reconcile the 
foes upon her soil. Because she had not yet wholly 
given her heart to the spirit of liberty, or had . 
welcomed the all-conquering charity which clears the 
eye, and shakes the sword from the hand, therefore 
she was now entering into that valley of the shadow 
of death in which brother was to smite down brother 
in his blindness. 

Tf, in the darkness, Englishman could not-discern 
the face of Englishman, how could it be hoped that 
he would discern the face of the Irish Celt? His re- 
bellion and cruelty had left no room, if there had 
been room before, for any remembrance of the wrongs 
which he had suffered. There was no thought at 
Westminster of the employment of any remedy save 
that of force alone. And yet, as the conflict grew 


etHE KING AND THE IRISH REBELLION. 


visibly nearer in England, the force which it would 
be necessary to use beyond the sea would be a danger 
in England as well as in Ireland. On December 3 
news arrived which brought this home to every man. 
Sir Phelim O’Neill had taken Armagh. The English 
prisoners had been stripped naked and *bound hand 
and foot. O’Neill had exhibited “a commission under 
the Broad Seal of England by which he said that he 
was authorised by the King to restore the Roman re- 
ligion in Ireland.” ! 

Such was the tale brought by a prisoner who had 
been allowed to escape. A later and better authen- 
ticated story told how the commission produced was 
under the Great Seal of Scotland, and that it was 
affixed to a document purporting to proceed from 
Charles himself, and empowering all Irish Catholics 
to rise in defence of the King’s person, to attack all 
castles and forts, and to ‘seize the goods, estates, and 
persons of all the English Protestants.’ That. this 
document was forged there can be no doubt what- 
ever ; but it does not follow that it was not forged 
upon the lines of a real document sent from Edin- 
burgh by the King to the Catholic Lords, authorising 
them to seize the forts and to use them against the 
English Parliament.? 

1 D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. 207 6. 

? It is printed in Rushw. iv. oz. The internal evidence of the for- 
gery is complete, as Charles would never have spoken of Protestants 
disparagingly. He would have said Puritans. See, too, the evidence in 
Nalson ii. 529. Dr. Burton (Jitst. of Scotland, vii. 160) writes thus:— 
“When we find the document thus treated as an evident fabrication, 
there arises an obvious question—If there was a forgery for the purpose 
of creating a temporary delusion, why was it rot in the name of the 
English Government, and under the great seal of England? Asa war 
tant of sovereignty the great seal of Scotland was nothing in Ireland. 
If it was that only an impression of the great seal of Scotland was avail- 


able, and that was considered hetter than no eeal, the accident, when 
connected with what has yet to be told, is one of the strangest that ever 
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Whatever the truth might be, the effect on the 


~—— House was instantaneous. At Pym’s motion, a com- 


1641. 
Dee, 3. 


happened.” The author of a pamphlet which was published two years 


later, and obtained great notoriety, gave currency to the following 
Tumour :— 


“It is said that this commission was signed with the broad seal of 
that kingdom, being not then settled in the hands of any officer who 
could be answerable for the use of it, but during the vacancy of the 
Chancellor's place entrusted with the Marquis Hamilton, and by him with 
one Mr, John Hamilton, the scribe of the crose-petitioners in Scotland, 
and sometimes under the care of Master Endymion Porter, a very tit 
opportunity for such a clandestine transaction,” 

“By a coincidence which, if there was no foul play, must be called 
unfortunate, it is known that on the Ist of October, which is the date on 
the commission, the great seal of Scotland happened to be in a state of 
transition, . . . On the 3oth day of September, Loudon was made Chan- 
cellor. . . . Though thus appointed to his office on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, the great seal was not put into his custody until the 2nd of October,” 

In a note Dr, Burton points out that Endymion Porter had after- 
wards a hand in the celebrated affair of Lord Glamorgan, under somewhat 
similar circumstances. The acceptance of the evidence relating to the 
King’s dealings with the Catholic Lords removes the difficulty of sup- 
posing that the King could possibly have sent off a document such as 
that which O'Neil published. The emissary of those Lords was Lord 
Dillon, who is connected with this affair in The Mystery of Iniquity, the 
pamphlet quoted by Dr. Burton, and attributed to Edward Bowles. He 
is there stated to have been in Edinburgh, and to have returned to Ire- 
land to take his seat in the Privy Council to which he had just been 
admitted by the King’s orders. What more natural than that he 
should have carried with him a formal authorisation for the movement of 
the Lords, or that, if he fell into O’Neill’s hands, that authorisation should 
have been altered by O’Neill to suit his purposes and sent furth with the 
real seal attached to it? As for the Queen, it is certain that she had no 
part in the Ulster rising. Rossetti, who was now at Cologne, writes that 
Mary de Medicis had received a letter from her daughter ‘piena di 
maggiori doglienze per le presenti commotioni d’Hibernia.”’ The state- 
ments afloat as to her participation distressed her, ‘onde dalle suddette 
cose stava S. M molto travagliata, poichd parte de’ dissegni che 


s'havevano si dubita siano discoperti.’—-Rossetti to Barberini, Yor, 
R. O. Transcripts, That is to say, she regretted them because her other 


manoouvres were likely to come to light. And yet Pym is continually 
taken to task for being unreasonably suspicious. The relations of the 
King and Queen with the Catholic Lords are shown not merely by the 
evidence adduced at p. 242, but by the following extract from the letter 
just quoted :—-‘ Adunque in questo proposito rappresenterd a V, Em?*, 
che cirea ii negotio della liberta di conscienza molto si sperava, per |'effet~ 





WARNING TO THE PEERS. 


mittee was appointed to prepare for a conference with 
the Lords, in order to acquaint them what bills had 
passed which concerned the safety of the kingdom, 
and to which their lordships’ consent had been re- 
fused, as well as to tell them ‘that this House being 
the representative body of the whole kiagdom, and 
their lordships being but as particular persons, and 
coming to Parliament in a particular capacity, that, if 
they shall not be pleased to consent to the passing of 
those acts and others necessary to the preservation 
and safety of the kingdom, that then this House 
together with such of the Lords that are more sensible 
of the safety of the kingdom, may join together and 
represent the same to His Majesty.’ } 

Such a threat did not indeed necessarily imply 
a resolution to set at naught the constitutional 
authority of the Lords over legislation, but it would 
hardly have been made if there had not been some 
thought of proceeding in that direction. Charles was 
no doubt strengthened by it in his present wish to 
meet the Commons on constitutional ground. In other 
words, his ears were for the time open to Bristol 
rather than to the Queen. - A few days before he had 
given Windebank’s secretaryship to Nicholas. On 
the day of the appointment of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee he received a deputation from the London 


tuatione di cid nelle forze d’Hibernia, et queste sono quelle che hora 
fedelmente si sono mosse, e come una volta si disse alle loro Maestd che 
considerassero che ne’ gran hisogni non havevano altra gente che i Catto- 
lici Inglesi e d’Hibernia, e questi solamente per esser Cattolici, e coma 
all’ oposito gli Seozzesi, natione la quale ancorche havesse ricevuti tanti 
benefitii, nondimeno per essere Puritani erano tibelli, et questo fu bern 
sentito, et conosciuto per vero, e percid si pensava d’incamineare le cose n 
vantaggio della nostra Santa Religione, ma che cosa si sia scoperta 
interno a queste turbolenzé non lo posso rappresentare a V, Em** per non 
haver ricevuto lettere dal Padre Filippo, ne da altri.” 
' LT. iv. 330. 
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Aldermen, and after knighting all who appeared, and 
promising to confer a baronetcy on the Lord Mayor, 
he cheerfully acceded to their request that he would 
return to Whitehall in order to give encouragement 
to trade. Taking heart from their loyal speeches he 
at once disinissed Vane from the secretaryship. On 
the 5th he named Lennox Lord Steward, and Lennox 
was a close ally of Bristol. The selection was a 
special defiance to the House of Commons, who 
wished to see Pembroke in the place.! 

On his arrival at Whitehall on the 6th, Charles 
found the Lords engaged upon a Bill authorising the 
impressment of soldiers for Ireland, which had come 
up from the Commons. One of its clauses distinctly 
denied the King’s right to compel men to military 
service beyond the borders of their own country, 
except upon a sudden emergency caused by a foreign 
invasion. The first reading was not carried without 
considerable opposition. Lyttelton and Manchester 
concurred in asserting that it took away from the 
Crown a prerogative of which it had been possessed 
for 300 years, though it was,in fact, verbally copied 
from an unrepealed statute of Edward III? It was 
to little purpose, replied Saye, that ship money had 
been abandoned by the King, if he retained his power 
of impressment.* On the 6th, the Bill was read a 
second time, and amended in committee. Then the 
Peers intimated their dislike of the clause to which 
some of their members had taken an objection, by 
a message to ask the Commons to acquaint them 
with the reasons which had induced them to insert 
this clause in the Bill. 


* Giustinian to the Doge, Dec. 32, Ven. Transcripts. 

® See Hallam, Const. Hist. ch. ix. : 
* L. J. iv. 462. Dover's Notes, Clarendon MSS. 1603. 
47, J.iv. 463. 


THE MILISIA BILL. 


It was precisely the course which they had taken 
before throwing out the first Bishops Exclusion Bill. 
The reply of the Commons was the same in both 
cases. Those who had then brought in a Root-and- 
Branch Bill to regulate the Church, now brought in 
a Root-and-Branch Bill to regulate the-army. If it 
was to be acknowledged as law that the King could 
levy troops in any part of England that he pleased, to 
use them against another part, they must demand 
the enactment of a new law which would take the 
command of the militia or trained bands of the 
counties entirely out of his hands. In the Bill which 
Hazlerigg brought in for this purpose, it was proposed 
that a Lord General, whose name was left blank, 
should be nominated to have supreme command over 
the militia. His powers were to be of the widest de- 
scription. He was to raise men, to levy money to pay 
them, and to execute martial law. A Lord Admiral 
was to be appointed to command at sea with similar 
powers. The demand of the Lords for an explanation of 
the Impressment Bill was left unanswered. 

No wonder the new Bill was received with indigna- 
tion by the Royalists. Shouts of “ Away with it! Cast 
it out!” resounded through the House. Culpepper 
truly said that it took from the King the power which 
was left to him by the law, ‘ and placed an unlimited 
arbitrary power in another. Nor were these ‘objec- 
tions confined to the ordinary supporters of the 
Crown. Men who had struggled and suffered on 


behalf of English liberty might well shrink from: 


setting up a military despotism. Yet the proposal to 

throw out the Bill without further consideration was 

rejected by 158 to 125, a larger majority than that 

by which the Remonstrance had been passed. 
' D’Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii. fol. 217 5. 
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Evidently the intention of many of its supporters was. 
merely to convey a warning to the House of Lords. 
No attempt was made for the present to pass it even 
through a first reading. 

In the background of the constitutional struggle 
at Westminster, lay the terrible Irish Rebellion. Every 
post which crossed the Channel deepened the horror. 
On the 8th letters were read, telling that the evil was 
spreading. Sir Henry Tichborne with a little garrison 
was penned in behind the walls of Drogheda. The 
flame had gained the South. The natives of Wicklow 
and Wexford had risen, and had advanced within four 
miles of Dublin. Most of the gentry of Louth and~ 
Meath had joined the rebels. All through Leinster 
and Munster agitation prevailed and robberies were 
committed. Money and troops must be sent at once. 
Lord Dillon was on his way with overtures from the 
rebels to the King. He was bringing with him an 
oath by which the insurgents had bound themselves 
to maintain their religion and the King’s author. 
against his wicked ministers. 

At Pym’s motion, the Commons resolved to pro- 
vide money to hasten the troops away. It was also 
proposed that the King should be asked to declare 
that he would never consent to grant a toleration of 
religion to the rebels. Culpepper argued sensibly 
enough that such a declaration would alienate those 
Trish Catholics who had remained steadfast in their 
allegiance. Holles asked that the declaration might 
apply to all the King’s dominions, and Holles carried 
his point.? 

Whilst the Commons were attempting to secure 

' D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. fol. 219 6. Compare lettera of the 


end of November amongst the Carte MSS. 
2 Thid. fol. 2266. C.F. ii, 335. 


THE QUEEN CALLS FOR STRONG MEASURES, 


themselves against the Catholics, the King was 
attempting to secure himself against the City mob, 
which a few days before had again crowded round the 
Houses of Parliament, and had loudly expressed its 
disapprobation of the bishops. On the gth Charles 
directed the Lord Mayor to preserve the peace of the 
City, and to see that the apprentices were kept in 
order.. The next morning armed men, appointed by 
a Westminster Justice, appeared, by order of the Lord 
Keeper, to guard Parliament from danger. Both 
Houses resented the interference, and, protesting that 
there was no danger at all, dismissed the guard. The 
Justice who had given the order was sent by the 
Commons to the Tower.? 

On the whole the King was playing for the time 
the part of a constitutional sovereign, doing his best 
to protect the Legislature from mob violence, and pro- 
fessing to respect the law. In this direction pointed 
the rumours which prevailed of fresh appointments 
for Bristol's friends. Unluckily for the success of 
this policy, Charles could not silence the Queen, and 
the Queen was certain to lose him more votes in the 
Upper House than Bristol could gain. For the Peers, 
opposed as they were to Puritanism, were equally 
opposed to Rome, and there could be little, doubt 
that the condition of the Catholics would be a hard 
one for some time to come. The Queen was maddened 
by the-thought. The Lords had recently consented to 
a special measure for disarming the English Catholics, 
and though they had allowed Philips to leave the 
Tower, they had forbidden him to go near Whitehall, 


" His Majesty's Special Command, E. 179. 

* L. S.iv. 469. C. Soi. 338. 

5 Wiseman to Pennington, Dec. 9; Bere to Pennington, Dec. 9, 
&. P. Dom. 
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and might examine him on the Queen’s secrets at any 
moment. She, therefore, threw her voice on the side 
of a thorough breach with the opponents of the Court. 
Northumberland, Essex, Saye, Hertford, Holland, and 
others were to be turned out of the Council and dis- 
missed fronf their offices.! F 

Yet, if Charles could not make his wife discreet, 
for the present, at least, he refused to follow her in 
her mischievous course. It was quite in the spirit of 
Bristol's policy that he issued a proclamation on the 
roth announcing that, though he was considering with 
his Parliament how all just scruples might be re- 
moved, yet for the preservation of unity and peace he 
required obedience to the laws and statutes ordained 
for the establishment of the true religion.” 

Such a: proclamation was anything but a healing 
measure. Charles indeed held out some vague pro- 
spect of changes to which he might “Ultimately be in- 
duced to give his assent, but the immediate result 
would be to deprive the Puritan of his standing 
ground in the Church. The law, indeed, was.on the 
King’s side, but the law had ceased to be in accord- 
ance with the real wants of the nation. 

The next day the weight of the City made itself 
felt in, the opposite scale. - Some 4oo well-to-do 
merchants and tradesmen were borne in coaches to 
Westminster, to present to the Commons a petition in 
support of Pym’s policy, and asking for the removal 


1 “Sir H. Vane, Junior, voted at Court to be put out, and my Lord,” 
t.e, Northumberland, “ should go the same way if the feminine gender 
might have their will. The truth is there is such fashions at Court that, 
if some might be hearkened unto, the King should lose all the best friends 
and servants he hath, merely by tualicious plots."—Smith to Pennington, 
Dee. 10, S. P. Dom. For other names see La Ferté’s despatch of Dec. 
tr Arch, des. Af. Etr. xiviii. fol. 437. 

2 Rushw. iv. 456. 


THE IMPRESSMENT BILL. 


of the Bishops and Catholic Lords from Parliament, 
They asserted that the petition was signed by 20,000, 
and that many more signatures could easily have been 
procured. The Lord Mayor and his friends, they 
added, had endeavoured to throw obstacles in the 
way of the collection of signatures.! 

Both parties were evidently anxious to keep as 
far as possible within the letter of the law. On the 
day of the presentation of the City petition Charles 
named a commission charged to bring his expendi- 
ture within the limits of his income, so that he might 
be independent of tonnage and poundage if the Com- 
mons refused to dole it out to him any longer. On 
the following day he issued a proclamation sum- 
moning the numerous members who were absent from 
their places in the House of Commons to return to 
their duties before J. anuary 12,3 no doubt on the 
calculation that these careless and unpolitical person- 
ages would give their votes to him, and that he would 
thus find himself in harmony with a majority in both 
Houses. 

How could Charles hope that the month’s interval 
which he needed to carry out. this plan would pass 
over quietly? The Irish Rebellion would not brook 
delay. On the r4th the King appeared ‘in the, Upper 
House to make what he doubtless regarded as a great 
concession. He would give his assent to the Impress- 
ment Bill, if only a clause saving the rights of both 
parties were substituted for the clause denying his 
right to levy men for service outside the limits of 
their own counties.‘ To his intense astonishment, he 
found that the Lords were as sensitive as the Com- 


‘C.J. ii. 339. Giustinian to the Doge, Dec. 3%, Ven, Lranseripts. 
The Citizens’ Humble Petition, E. 180. 

® Council Register, Dec. 11. 

5 Rymer, xx. 505. 4D. J. iv. 473. 
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mons to any suggestion of the employment of a imilj- 
tary force capable of being used against Parliament, 
and they at once resented his interference with a Bill 
still under discussion, and called on him to name the 
persons upon whose information he had acted. On 
the subject’ of toleration for the Catholics too, the 
Peers were of one mind with the Lower House. The 
ommons had been clamouring for the blood of five 
out of seven priests who were lying under sentence of 
death. In their present indignation they asked that 
all seven should suffer, and to this the Lords raised 
no objection.! The King, however, refused to give 
way, and the unhappy men remained in prison some 
time longer. The Lords were too dependent on the 
King for the success of their ecclesiastical policy 
todo more than testify their disapprobation. The 
Commons were under no such bond. Not only were 
they irritated by Charles’s refusal to abandon his 
claim to levy an army for general service, but they 
knew that language was being freely used at Court 
which threw a sinister light on the reasons of his 
refusal. It had become a matter of common conver- 
sation that plans had been discussed for the trial and 
execution of the Parliamentary leaders.? Whether 
Charles had done more than listen to these violent 
projects it is impossible to say. The Commons were 
goaded into taking a step in advance. They resolved 
to print the Remonstrance and to appeal to the people.* 
The Lords next took up the Declaration against 
toleration, which had been sent up from the Commons. 
On the principle of intolerance both Houses were 


1 Cd. ii. 342. ZL, J. iv. 475. 

? On ne parloit il y a quatre jours que de faire couper Ia téte a plu- 
sieurs de Parlement.”—La Ferté’s Despatch, Dec. 18, Arch. des Aff. Etr. 
xlviii. fol. 440, . 

* I) Kwes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. elzii. fol. 244 b, 


tHE STRUGGLE OVER THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


agreed. But they were not of one mind as to the 
only religion to be tolerated. The Declaration, as 
amended by the Lords, proclaimed that no religion 
should be tolerated “in His Majesty’s dominions of 
England and Treland, but what is or shall be estab- 
lished by laws of this kingdom.” It speaks much for 
the alarm felt in the Commons that they accepted it 
in a form’ which recognised the binding character of 
the existing Church law, until it had been altered 
with the consent of the Lords and of the King 
Bristol had been entrusted with the preparation of 
the amendment, and there can be little doubt that 
it represents his policy. A fair discussion, he trusted, 
would lead to some alterations in the Prayer-book, 
but would leave the Prayer-book in the main what it 
had been before.? 

Such a policy was, at all events, worthy of trial. 
But it is impossible to deny that men's minds 
were hardly in a temper tending to accommodation, 
The order of the King that the law of the Church 
should be obeyed till it was altered, called forth a 
petition from certain ministers to the House of Com- 
mons, asking that they might not be compelled to use 
prayers against which their consciences protested, 
and which had been pronounced to be worthy of 
amendment by a committee of bishops and other 
grave divines, sitting by the direction of the House 
of Lords. “It seems,” they said, “ most equal that 
the consciences of men should not be forced upon 
that which a Parliament itself holds needful to con- 
sider the reformation of and give order in, till the 
same be accordingly done.” Finally they asked that 
Convocation might be entirely passed by, and a-free 
National Synod gathered to give advice to Parlia- 

' CS. ii. 349. ? LW. iv. 480, 
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ment! Convocation gave a preponderating voice ta 
the Bishops and to the Chapters, which had_a strong 
Laudian element, whereas a synod would give ex- 
pression to the general feeling of the clergy. 

Whatever Bristol wished to do, it behoved him 
to do quickly. Yet, until the Trish difficulty was 
settled, there was no time to do anything. On the sub- 
ject of the Impressment Bill the Lords were now seek- 
ing an understanding with the King rather than with 
the Commons, and had refused to agree to the land- 
ing of 10,000 Scots in Ireland tll they could be quite 
sure that 10,000 English would be sent as well. 2 
They preferred that Ireland should remain in rebel- 
lion rather than that it should be conquered by 
Presbyterian Scotland. The Commons preferred that 
it should remain in rebellion rather than that the 
King should have an army at his disposal which he 
might employ against the liberties of England. 

On the 2oth a question of no slight importance 
was settled. A claim to protest had again been 
made by a member of the Commons, and the House 
now ruled that sueh a claim was inadmissible.’ No 
member was to shake himself clear of responsibility 
for the vote of the House. An expression which 
slipped out from one of the minority left no doubt of 
the course which under existing circumstances it was 
desirable to take. “We must submit to a law,” said 
Holborne, “ when it is passed; but if we may not ask 
leave to protest, we shall be involved, and perhaps 
lose our heads in a crowd, when there is nothing to 
show who was innocent.”* In the eyes of the minority, 
it seemed, the majority were traitors, engaged in sub- 

1 Nalson, ii. 764. “a LZ. J. iv. 48h. 


* [)'Ewes’s Diary, Hari. MSS. elxii. fol, 255. 
* Verney Notes, 136. 


< DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN THE HOUSES, 


verting the Constitution, and therefore liable to be 
sent to the block. . 
Formally the procedure of the House of Com- 
mons has ever since been ruled by that day’s decision, 
No attempt to register a protest has again been made, 
Yet the demand of Hyde and Holborne has been long 
ago virtually conceded. The printing of the division 
lists effects far more than any protest recorded in the 
journals. : 
The aim of the majority was to make that appear 
to be a fact which was not one. The world was to 
be asked to believe that the resolutions of the House 
were the resolutions of the whole body, and not those 
of a mere majority. The delusion could not be kept 
up for ever. It might be impossible to ascertain in 
what way a particular member had voted. There 
would be no difficulty in discovering on what side he 
had fought and bled at Edgehill or Marston Moor. 
The unity of a representative body is not to be 


preserved by the enforcement of its forms. If the. 


statesmanship be wanting which takes account even 
of defeated opponents, if those Opponents are pushed 
to the wall and called upon to abandon, not merely 
their preferences, but all that. is dearer to them than 
hife itself, Parliamentary unity is no longer possible. 
When the spiritual basis of cooperation is wanting, a 
quarrel arises which can be decided by the sword 
alone. . Paes: 

The discussions on the Impressment Bill were 
enough to show'that both parties were already clutch- 
ing at the sword. The day on which the question of 
protestation was settled in the Commons, Holles 
carried up to the Lords a declaration that, if they did 
not give way on the point at issue, the Commons 
would hold themselves free from responsibility for 
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the blood and misery which might follow. The next 
day the Lower House emphasised its warning by read- 
ing the Militia Bill for the first time, and by sending 
up a petition frém a number of Irish Protestants of 
English birth, setting forth in detail the wretched 
state of Ireland, and urging the Lords to send away 
with ail speed the 10,000 Scots who were but ee 
for their word.! 

The Lords were in a difficulty. They, did not 
wish to curtail the King’s prerogative, and to place 
Treland in the hands of an army of Scottish Pres-~ 
byterians. They, therefore, replied by asking the 
Commons to assure them that if the 10,000 Scots 
were sent, the 10,000 English should also go. The 
Commons refused to give any such assurance, as 
matters stood. Unless the Impressment Bill were 
passed the English soldiérs could not go. The Lords 
answered: by voting that both the English and the 
Scottish force should go, whilst they preserved a com- 
plete silence on the subject of the Impressment Bill? 
Outside the House, this decision was set down to the 
obstinacy of the bishops, and many men begarrto ask 
one another whether-it would be enough to exclude 
them from the House of Lords. Would it not be 
better, it was said, te abolish the office entirely f p38 

_ For the present, the removal of the bishops from 
the House of Lords was the object which the leaders 
of thé Commons had set before themselves as. likely 
to put an end to the antagonism between the Houses. 
They knew Tull well what deep roots the-ecclesiastical 
dispute had. The Commons had been recently en- 
‘gaged in inquiring into the difficulties thrown. by the 
authorities df the City in the way of the petitioners 


1 D'Ewee's Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. ‘fot. 264% ZL. J.iv. 484. - 
2 Jbid. iv. 485, 486, ey ~. % Salvetti’s Beenie to ae os 


. PURITANS AND EPISCOPALIANS. 


who had asked that the votes of the bishops and the 


Catholic Lords might be taken away. There was 
everything to show that the authorities regarded the 


signature of this petition as a punishable action. - 


Lord Mayor Gurney, who had Just received his 
promised baronetcy; had asserted that the petition 
‘tended to mutiny, and that those who signed 
it ‘did not know into what danger they fell” The 
Recorder, Sir Thomas Gardiner, had taken fire at the 
statement that the exclusion. of the ‘bishops was 
desired by the Common Council. He swore that this 
was a lie. The petition, he said, ‘did tend to sedition, 
and to set men together by the ears. He was 
answered, that it tended to peace. “No!” he burst 
out, “it is for blood-and cutting of throats; and if it 
come to cutting of thioats, thank yourselves, and 
your blood be upon your own heads.” 2 : . 
The meaning-of this was obvious. The Puritans 
knew that the forms of the Constitution were against 
them. The Episcopalians had the advantage—so great 
at the opening of a contest, so absolutely worthless 
after a contest has proceeded for a little while—of 
standing on the defensive. Pym and his followers 
had been reduced to mere protestations which they 
were powerless to transform into ate. They had 
discovered that they could not, by their protestations, 
“compel the Lords to, do anything whatever to modify 
the Prayer-book, or evén to declare the King in- 
capable of farming an English army on. English soil 
without the consent of Parliament. The obstruc- 
tion of the Peers seemed likely to remain master of 
the field: Even to petition for a constitutional 
change was counted as a crime-by the Lord Mayor 
and Recorder of London. 
1 P, 348. a 2 OTH. 350, 
AAQ” : 
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cea Nor was it possible to be certain that even in the 
sa City physical force would be on the side of the 
pect, Puritans. On the Sunday morning-a fanatic’ who 
Frophet | went by the name of Prophet Hunt; having attempted 
Sepulchre’s after the sermon was over at St. Sepulchre’s, to de- 
~ nounce the Divine vengeance upon an evil generation, 

was dragged off by the congregation, brought before 

the Lord Mayor, and committed to prison. In the 

_ Attack on afternoon there was a more serious riot. Praise-God 
honee, Barebone, a leather-seller, whose remarkable name 
: _ afterwards brought him to an unlooked-for celebrity, 
lived in Fleet Street’near the corner of Fetter Lane. 
He preached so loudly to 4 congregation of Separatists 
which met in his. house, as to attract the attention of. 
the passers-by. A crowd soon gathered, mainly com- 
posed of apprentices, possibly the very lads who had 
been so noisy at’ Westminster a few days before. ..If 
so, they‘were quite as ready to bait a Separatist as to 
Dec. 20. bait a bishop. The house was, stormed, and its’sign 
was unhooked in order to provide a gallows on which 

-to hang the preacher. . Fortunately, the gonstables 
arrived in time and saved Barebone by. eeirying off 

. himself and some of his auditors in eustody.t 

Difficulties The difficulties thus faised would have been suffi- 
fameotary cient to try the nerves of the*coolest statesman. As 
leaders.“ snatters then stood, it was impossible that the leaders 
of the Gommons should have remained’ cool. For- 

“. months’ they had lived in a heated atmosphere .of 
baffled’ plots, directed -against themselves and the 
institutions which they firmly believed to be essential 

_ to the repose of their belovad-country. They had 

1 The Discovery of a Swarm of Separatists, E. 180. Amongst the 

same colléction of pamphlets (E. 138) is a discourse written by Bare- 

hone, arguing that it was unnecessary to rebaptive persons who had been 


baptised ‘ under thedefection of Antichrist, and ie infant, baptism was 
warrantable. 
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£very Teason to believe that such a plot was again on CHAP. 
foot. Not only the chatter of the antechambers at eee 
Whitehall, but the talk of grave divines like Chilling-  pee*s, 
worth, and of grave lawyers like Holborne, pointed to 
& conviction that the Crown and the Church were to 
be saved only by treating Pym and Hampden as Pym 
and Hampden had treated Strafford. In little more 
than three weeks the absentee members. of the 
Commons might again be seen on the benches of the . 
House. If an Episcopalian majority were the result, 
Charles would be able to settle the Church as he 
pleased. There could be little doubt that nothing © 
at all would be done to conciliate the Puritans. The 
Laudian system would return, not now outside the 
pale of the law, but sanctioned by the very law itself, : 

The Church system of, the Restoration would be 
anticipated. Yet even this was not the limit of the 
danger. It was rather against violence than against 

law that the majority of the Commons sought to pro- 
vide—violence, it might be, carried out in the name 

of the law, and executed by troops put in motion at 
. the command of the King. We 7 : 

Would Charles have patience to wait till January Charles's 

12 brought back the’ absentee members? Patience itantions, 
is hardly possible except where a deliberate plan has 

been formed, and Charles was never capable of form-” 

- ingsuch,a plan. It ean hardly be doubted that the 

“plan of bringing.the leaders of the Commons before a. 
criminal tribunal, had ,again and again presented 
itself to-his mind. Jt was just the sort of plan} com- 
bining a” show of legality with a reality of violence, 
which would have most readily commended itself to- 
him, and there is every reason to believe that he had 
sought in Scotland for evidence to convict them of 
complicity with the Scottish invasion.” But with him ~ 
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‘CHAP. it was always one thing-to propose a course of action. 
eee to himself, and anather to carry it out, Unless some- 
Dec.20, thing occurred to force his hand, it was probable that 
this project would never be pushed 6n to actual exe- 
cution, and might share the -fate of the two Army 

Plots, and of:the combination with the Irish Lords. 
Des er- That something occurred on December 21. The 
Zhe new elections to the Common Council, took place, aceord- 
Council. ing to. custom, on that day, and the elections were 
largely in favour of the Puritan opposition.! The consti- 
tutional division in Parliament was reproduced in the 
City. -The new Common Council would side with Pym. 
The Aldermen would side with Charles and the Peers. 
Charles. re- Charles felt that he had not a moment to lose. 
tonetiiag’ ‘The opposition in the City would now have the 
? benefit of organisation, and the City mob would 
be able, as powerfully as it had done in the days 
~ of Strafford’s trial, to dictate terms to him. at West- 
minster. The wisdom of waiting till actual tumults 
had taken place, and of falling back upon the dis- 
like of the country to violence and disorder, was un- 
known to Charles. He directed'or persuaded Balfour 
to surrender- the Lieutenancy of the Tower, and 
appointed Lunsford in his place.? : 


-* 1 An accoynt is to be found in Sgmers” Fracts, iv. 588, but I have 

grave doubta of the truth of the charge that the newly elected councillors 

came to vote before they were legally qualified to do a0. From a pam- 

phlet, Ax answer toalate. . . pamphlet (E. 135), it would seem that there 

. Was ypised a question of the treatment of the poor by the old Common 
-, Councillors. ‘ * 

* Balfour told the Commons “that, the’Earl of Newport being made 
Constable of the Tower, he had moved His Majesty that either he might . 
+e wholly entrusted with that charge, or else Might surrender his Lieu- 

tenant's ples which he had by word of mouth’ aurrendered.”—D’Ewes's 
Diary, Hurl. MSS, clxii. fol. 266 b. Newport, however, had “been Con- 
* *stable for many months; and, though Balfour probably felt hurt at the 
” appointments, {ere must have been pressure put on him to bring him to 


+ 


-Sive effect tohis grievance at so convenient a moment, 
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- The Commons heard of Balfour's dismissal before CHAPS 
they broke up on the 2tst. As the 22nd was ~~~ . 
observed as a fast, they could not take action till the Dees at. 
23rd. There was everything in the change to raise label 
suspicion. Balfour had been staunch in resisting Lacutenant 
the introduction of Billingsley and his soldiers when "=" 
Strafford’s escape was planned. Lunsford was only 
known as a debauched ruffian, who was believed to. 

be capable of any villany. If the talk of the seizure 

and execution of the leaders, of which so much had 

been recently heard, was to be carried into practice, 

Lunsford was the: very man to keep a tight hold on 

his prisoners. 

Hardly less significant than Lunsford's appoint- The King’s 
ment was the answer which Charles at last saw fit to the Remon- 
make to the Remonstrance. Rating the Commons “*** 
severely for their disrespect in printing their com- 
plaints against his express wish, he declared his entire 
ignorance of the existence of any malignant party in 
the country. In all matters of religion he was quite. 
ready to pay attention to grievances which might be 
presented to him in a Parliamentary way, or, in other 
words, with the concurrence of both Houses. The 
right of the bishops to their seats in the Upper House .. 
was part of the fundamental laws of England. If. 
Parliament advised the calling of a National Synod, he 
would take the request into consideration, though he: 
was persuaded that no Church could be found in 
which there was greater ‘purity of doctrine than '. 
in the Church of England, nor in ‘which the 
government and discipline were more free - from, 
superstition. ‘This he was ready to maintain*with bis 
life against Popery on the one hand, and the irre". 
verence, of schismatics.and Separatists om the other.. 

As to the demand for a. change of evil connsellors, 
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cuaP. he could only say that he knew of none to whom that 


eee description applied, and that he had always been care- 

4. fon : 
Dec.z3, ful to choose men of ability and experience! _ ; 
Nature of Such was Charles’s profession of faith. -He stood 
appeal, for the ancient Constitution’and the ancient Church. 
~ ~ Some slight changes might be needed, but they must 
be changes which would secure the approval of the 
House of Lords and of himself. That his words 
* would find an echo there ‘could be little doubt. Not 
all England was Puritan At Dover, the recent 
proclamation on religion had been received with 
shouts of applause, ‘ God bless his Majesty!” was 
the cry, “ we shall have our old religion again ;”* and 
the same feeling undoubtedly existed in many parts 

; of the country, 
The Lare - The stand taken by the King salligd, to him the 
se to 


tition for House of Lords. To a request from the Commons 
Lunsford'’s 
removal. that they would join in a petition for the dismissal of 
* Lunsford, and for the appointment of Conyers i in his 
stead, the Peers returned a blank refusal. 
Displeasure The reply of the Lords was taken in evil part by . 
mons, the House of Commons. For the first time the Peers 
had refused concurrence in protesting ayainst a mani- 
“fest danger to- the persons of the members of the 
Lower House. What avowable reason; it was asked, 
could the King have had for the appointment of ‘a 
man given to drinking, swearing, and quarrelling, 
much in debt, and very desperate?’- Yet what were 
the Commons .to da? They had no constitutional: 
_ power to pass over the resistance of the Lords. The 
.. City wag, no doubt, on their side. On the afternoon 
~ of the 23rd a petition asking for the rooting out of 
Episcopacy. was brought in with 30,000 signatures. 
1 Rush. iv. 4520 ? Perceval to Pennington, Dec. 18, 8, P. Dom. 
* CSF ii. 354. ZL. J. iv. 487. 


- “DIFFICULTY OF THE EORDS. 


But the leaders of the House had no wish to appeal 
toforce. They preferred to remain as long as possible 
on constitutional ground. On the 24th the Militia 
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Bill received a second reading, and a special appeal -. 


for co-operation was sent up to the Lords. 

~ Tn this protest theaLords were conjured to join in a 
declaration to the King of the danger into which the 
kingdom had fallen through the machinations of 
Papists and other disaffected persons. Lunsford’s ap- 
pointment was sufficient evidence that this design was 
now approaching maturity. As the Lords had refused 
to join in petitioning against that appointment, the 
Commons now declared ‘ before God, and the whole 
kingdom, that they had done all that wasin their power 
todo. They had frustrated the design of bringing in 


TheSom- + ' 


mons'decla~ 
ration for 
the safety 
of the king- 
dom, 


the Irish army, and the plots for bringing up the Eng- | 


lish army and seizing the Tower. The malignant party 
was now encouraged by the progress of the Irish Re- 
bellion, and by the delays in the House of Lords. All 


that was left for the Commons to do was to protest , 


their innocence of the blood which would be spilt if 


Lunsford were coxitinued in his charge. They would: 


appeal to the King to’ grant sueh commissions as 
would enable them ‘to defend his Royal person and 
his loyal subjects from the cruelty and rage of the 
Papists,’ and they hoped that such’ of the Lords as 
shared their apprehensions would join them in-making 
them known to his Majesty, and would do ‘ what 
‘appertains to persons of honour and fidelity for the 
common good.’ SP one nae 

The Lords were in a difficulty. Men like Bristol 
had no liking for plots either Catholic or Protestant. 


Diffeulty 
f the 
Lords. | 


Lunsford was hardly a champion to their taste. It was - 


no doubt in order to give Charles an opportunity of 
withdrawing from his false position, that the Lards 
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voted an adjournment of the debate on the Commons’ 
declaration till the Houses met again on the 27th 
after the short Christmas recess. Yet twenty-two 
Peers not only voted against the adjournment, but 
formally recorded a protest against any delay in 
taking up a question which c®ncerned ‘the instant 
good and safety of the King and kingdom.’! 

The danger stood imminent before the eyes of 
men. “So as now,” wrote D’Ewes, after recording the 
protest of the Lords’ minority, “all things hastened 
apace to confusion and calamity, from which I scarce 
saw any possibility in human reason for this poor 
Church and kingdom to be delivered. My hope only 
was in the goodness of that God who had several 
times during this Parliament already been seen in 
the Mount and delivered us beyond the expectation 
of ourselves and of our enemies from the jaws of 
destruction.” ? 

One step the Commons sttenpted to take in the 
face of the impending danger. Newport was Con- 


stable of the Tower, and consequently Lunsford’s 


superior officer. They, therefore, requested Newport 
to take personal charge of the fortress,’ as he had 
done before under somewhat similar circumstances. 
They knew that they could count on Newport. Some 
one had told Charles that during his absence in 
Scotland there had been a conversation turning upon 
a plot of the King’s. Newport, it was said, had burst _ 
in with— If there be such a plot, yet here are his 
wife and children.” When Charles asked Newport 
whether he had heard any discussion about seizing 
the Queen and her children, the Peer replied in the 
negative. “Tam sorry,” replied “Charles scornfully, 


1 LT. iv. 489. * D'Ewee's Diary, Harl. MSS, clxii. fol. 278 6. 
7 OS. ii. 357. 


DISCOURAGING NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


“ for your lordship’s memory.” As soon as he heard 
of the request of the Commons to Newport, he dis- 
missed him from the Constableship of the. Tower. 

Charles was going too far for his own supporters. 
On the 26th the Lord Mayor assured him that, unless 
Lunsford were removed, he could not answer for the 
peace of the City. The apprentices would try to 
storm the Tower. Before such remonstrances Charles 
could not but give way, and before night Lunsford 
was dismissed from a post to which he should never 
have been appointed. His successor was Sir John 
Byron, a brave and honourable man, warmly attached 
tothe King, and who bore a character without a 
stain.? 

What was done, however, could not be undone. 
The appointment of Lunsford in December was what 
the orders given to Billingsley had been in May. In 
‘both cases the King had kept within his legal rights. 
In both cases he had created amongst his opponents 
a sense of imminent danger. ; 

When the Commons assembled on the 27th they 
were met by news from Ireland, even more discourag- 
ing than before.. St. Leger, the President of Munster, 
announced that, unless‘ reinforcements arrived from 
England, there was no hope of saving the province. 
Lord Ranelagh, the President of Connaught, declared 
that, though it might have been kept quiet with 500 
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men in November, it would need 3,000 now. Yet if, 


an army must go to Ireland, how could the King be 
trusted with the appointment of its commanders? 
The rebels had given out that they had authority 
from the Queen to take arms for the Romish religion, 
What was of far greater importance, there was now 


1 DL, J. iv. 490. €. J. ii. 357. é 
2 Bere to Pennington, Dec. 30, 8. P. Dom, a 
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evidence that the Catholic Lords of the Pale were 
astir and had entered into communication with the 
rebels. Lord Dillon, who had crossed into Ireland 
in October, in all probability as the bearer of Charles’s 
incitement to the Irish Lords to raise his standard in 
Dublin, had stopped in Longford on his way south, 
to listen to the terms demanded by the rebels, and 
had carried those terms to the Irish Peers. At a 
short meeting of the Irish Parliament, now entirely in 
the hands of the Catholics, it had been resolved to 
open negotiations with the Northern Rebels, and to 
despatch Dillon, though he was himself Protestant, to 
mgland. On his arrival Dillon informed Charles that 
the Catholic Lords were ready to support the Crown, 
on the condition of complete liberty of religion and 
complete independence of the Irish Parliament. Pym, 
who does not seem to have been acquainted with this 
negotiation, knew of Dillon’s arrival. Dillon was 
arrested and examined by a Committee, from which, 
on the 27th, Pym made his report. That report 
disclosed at least part of the plan of the Catholic 
Peers. The Lords Justices were to be removed, and 
Ormond was to take their place. The Irish Parlia- 
ment, when it met in January, was to continue in 
session. At its recommendation some officers would 
be dismissed, and others put in their room, because, as 
matters stood, ‘most of the officers’ were ‘more 
faithful to the Parliament of England than to the 
King.’ The petition which Dillon had brought from 
Longford, in which full toleration was demanded, 
would then be granted.? 
Such were the overtures of which Dillon had 
made himself the mouthpiece. <Can it be wondered 


* Giustinian to the Doge, Dec. 17, rec Ven, Transcripts, 


 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS, elxii. 282 4. 
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that the Commons saw in them a fresh danger to the CHAP. 
State? It is true that they did not know, as we —77~ 
know, that the plan of supplanting the Lords Justices Dena: 
by Ormond, and for securing the toleration of the 

Trish Catholics had been in agitation during the 

whole summer, and was now favourably regarded by > 
the King." 

Nor was it merely a future peril against which 
it was necessary to guard. Almost at the -very 
moment at which the House was listening anxiously 
to Dillon’s revelations, the blow had fallen in Ireland. 

By the junction of the Catholic Lords with the 
Ulster rebels, what had hitherto been a local rising had 
grown to the dimensions of a national resistance. ‘ 

It is unnecessary to enter in detail into the causes The Lords 
which brought about the breach between the Lords aeaie 
Justices and the Catholic Lords. Each, with good aoe 
reason, thoroughly distrusted the other. The Lords 
Justices believed that the Lords of the Pale were in- 
triguing against them with the King, and that they 
would never cordially support a government by which 
their religion was proscribed. The Lords of the Pale 
believed that the Lords Justices would never agree 
to tolerate their religion, or allow them to exercise 
any political influence. On December 3 the Lords 


1 On Jan. %, 1642, Rossetti wrote from Cologne upon news derived 
from England somewhere about Dec. 20, that ‘ loro Maesta per restituirsi 
. . . nello-stato di prima non puoco speravano nelle forzedegl’ Hibernesi,’ 

_and that the Irish were gaining strength, ‘non senza intrinseco gusto del Ré 
@'Inghilterra ancorche egli mostri et non possi far di meno di mostrare 
estrinsecamente Vopposito, poiché se bene vien cid discorso in diversa 
maniera, tutto perd sino dall’ anno passato andavasi disponendo per 
potere poi anche tener in freno quel Parlamento dalle precipitose riso- 
Jutioni che si facevano contro Ja Regia autorita, intendendosi oltre di cid 
di sradicare affatto la Religione Puritana, e concedere fa liberté di con- 
scienza a Ciattolici con I'uso libero della Protestante ct queste due sola- 
mente fossero e permesse e stabilite, conforme pur hoggi di si vede 
andarai levando a poco a poco tutte Valtre.” 
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Justices invited the Lords of the Pale to come .to 
Dublin to a conference on the state of the kingdom. 
The Lords, suspecting danger, refused to come,! and 
assembled at Swords on the 9th to consult together, 
refusing to disperse on orders so to do. 

A few days later Sir Charles Coote was sent out 
by the Government to punish some wreckers at 
Clontarf. Already that officer had earned for himself 
the detestation of the Irish. Having been sent against 
the Wicklow rebels he had led the way in those acts 
of cruelty which were soon to balance the cruel 
actions of the Irish in the North.? His soldiers had 
been recruited from the Protestant fugitives from 
Ulster, and such men knew no mercy. To them an 
Irishman was but a savage beast, to be destroyed 
without pity. It was at least believed that he had 
jooked on approvingly when one of his soldiers was 
carrying the- body of an infant on the point of his 
pike, and had jestingly observed, that he “liked such 
frolics.” At Clontarf, Coote burnt not only the village, 
but thé house of a gentleman who was at that time 
at the meeting at Swords. 

The Lords at Swords were not more ready to 
disperse upon such an outrage as this. The whole 
country round was in a disturbed condition. Whilst 
Trishmen were abroad plundering English troops, 
English troops were attacking the plunderers, cutting 
down and hanging those whom they caught.’ 

The Lords and their followers had already aban- 
doned Swords. On the day on which Clontarf was 
burnt they had summoned a meeting of the gentry of 
the County of Meath, at the hill of Crofty. Whilst 

The Lords Justices arid Council to Kildare and others, Dee. 3. 


The Lords of the Pale to the Lords Justices, Dec. 7, J'emple, part ii. 22, 
2 Diary of Coote’s Force, Clarendon MSS. 1,584. 


THE REBELLION SPREADS TO MUNSTER. 


they were still in discussion, a party rode up, amongst 
which were the leaders of the Ulster rebels. It was 
not long before an agreement was struck up, and two 
discordant elements were merged, at least for a time, 
in national resistance! _ 

Ormond stood by the King, and took-no part in 
the resistance of the Catholic Lords. The relations 
between him and the Lords Justices were not such 
as to make any military success possible. He would 
gladly have attacked the Northern rebels earlier, but 
the Lords Justices, prudent from their own point of 
view, preferred waiting for a Puritan army which 
would show no mercy to Irish Catholics, Already, 
before the actual combination between the ‘two Irish 
parties had been formed, the Lords Justices and their 
supporters in Dublin congratulated themselves on the 
prospect opened before them. “ Those great counties 
of Leinster, Ulster, and the Pale,” they wrote to 
Leicester, “now lie the more open to His Majesty’s 
free disposal, and to a general settlement of peace and 
religion by introducing the English.” 2 

The consequences of the reluctance of the Lords 
Justices to act vigorously, excepting through their 
own instruments, were bitterly felt in Munster, Sir 
William St. Leger, the President of that province, was 
a hale old soldier, with a soldier’s contempt for 
tnarmed multitudes, and a soldier’s preference for 
prompt action in time of peril. - “In these days, my 
Lord,” he had written to Ormond, “Magna Charta 
must not be wholly insisted upon.” The Ulster rebels 
must be attacked at once. “It is not possible,” he 
thought, “that 12,000 naked rogues could stand 


* Carte’s Ormond, iii. 141. : 
* The Lords Justices and some of the Council to Leicester, Dec, 14, 
Carte's Ormond, iii. 176. 
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CHAE before 1,000 well-armed horse. . . - IT would venture 
a te life to go through the North with 2,000 foot and 
600 horse.” Not long after these words were 

written his skill and courage were put to the test. 

Nov.20.. In Tipperary a rabble carried off a large number ,of 
. cattle belonging to the President's brother-in-law. 
Taking with him two troops of horse, St. Leger rode 

off in pursuit of the offenders, killing and hanging 

those whom he could seize, sometimes, it is said, 

Xwy.2g. persons who had no part in the robbery. The news of 

_ thege violent proceedings raised the nobility‘and gentry 
~ of the district. Some of them told St. Leger that he 
had’ been to blame in exasperating the people. Reply- 
- ing fiercely that they were all rebels, and that he would 
; not trust. a soul of them, he rode off te Waterford. 
* Subsequent attempts to restore peace were unavailing. 
The English were everywhere plundered when out of 
the protection of stone walls, and there were some 
murders. , The influence of the Irish gentlemen and 
‘of the Catholic priests was thrown on the side of 
mercy; bit that influence’ was not always ‘available. 
pec.. By the middle of December Munster was in full revolt,. 
and the English had been driven for yefuge to such 
fortified, posts as they still held By -the vigour of - 
Clanricarde some sort of order was still preserved in 

aes Connaught.” : 

Dec. 27. Such was the news which dinned upon the ears of 
ane the Commons at Westminster. Many of them were 
gathe ,, convinced that the King’s advisers were at the bottom 

-of the mischief, and, as we now know, they were not 
wholly in the wrong. Unfortunately, they struck in 
the wrong place. A member stood up and named 

1-§t, Leger to Ormong, Nov. 8, 13, Carte's Ormond, Letters’ xxxiv., 
XXXV., XXXVili. 7 . 
2 Account of the insurrection in Tipperary, Carte MSS. ii. fol. 74. 


° 
we. 


THE WESTMINSTER RIOTS. 


Bristol as an evil counsellor. Orders were given to 
produce the letters in which, in 1626, the King had 
charged him with having persuaded him at Madrid to 
change his religion. 

- Even amongst the Lords, the events of the last 
few days had not been without effect. “They asked 
the Commons to join them in bringing to justice the 
person who had informed the King against Newport. 
Their attention was, however, soon drawn in another 

direction. A crowd of apprentices and others, attracted 
by curiosity or love of excitement, had come to 
Westminster to see the members as they entered the 
House. When the Lords arrived they broke out into 
shouts of “ No Bishops! No Popish Lords!” Williams 
clutched at a lad who was amongst the noisiest. “His 
comrades rushed to the rescue. The Archbishop was 
hustled and his gown torn. About soo of the rioters 
poured into Westminster Hall, where they found 
Lunsford and a party of officers who had formerly 
served in the discharged army. Lunsford and his 
friends drew their swords and chased the mob out of 
the Hall, following them up King Street, and striking 
at those whom they could reach. A few of the 
fugitives were wounded, and for a time the officers 
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appeared to have everything their own way. Afber - 


a while the runaways recovered their spizits, and 
with a shower of stones drove their assailants‘ to take 
refuge in Whitehall.? Ben ins 

The Lords not unnaturally treated the appearance 
of the mob as an interference with their freedom, On 
the one hand they offered to do Justice to any man 
who had been injured by the officers. On the other 


* D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. elxii. fol. 284.8. C.J. ii, 358. 

* Slingsby to Pennington, Dec. 30, S. P, Dom. Salvetti's News- 
letter, Dec 31, . 
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hand, they asked the Commons to join in a declara- 
tion against riotous assemblies, and to petition the 
King for a guard.'! The danger to themselves was a 
very present one. The crowd had remained shouting 
and gesticulating after its victory, and when the 
sitting cam to an end Hertford warned the bishops 
of the risk which they would run in the streets, and 
advised them to pass the night within the precincts 
of the House. “These people, ” he said, “ vow they 
will watch you at your going out, and will search 
every court with torches so as you cannot escape.” 
The danger was not so great as Hertford imagined, 
and the bishops reached their homes in safety.? 

The next morning only two of the bishops ® were 
bold cnough to take ‘their seats, It is easy to ridicule 
those who absented themselves as unreasonably care- 
ful for their own safety. The mob had done no great 
harm as yet. But the only thing that can be safely 
predicted of an excited and undisciplined mass of 
human beings is that its future proceedings are 
beyond calculation, and the bishops cannot be blamed 
for refusing to expose themselves to danger. By this 
time the mob was thoroughly bent on mischief. 
Missing their sport with the bishops, they rushed to 
Westminster Abbey to break down the organ and 
the altar. Fortunately, they were kept at bay by 
Williams’s servants, assisted by some gentlemen whom 
he called to his aid. 

If both Houses had combined to restore order, the. 
task would have been easy. . Unhappily, ' the 
appointment of Lunsford and the exa ation of 
Dillon, the majority of the Commons was more afraid 


1 Z. J. iv. 493. 

“2 Hall’s ‘Hard Measure,’ Works, i. xlv. 

> Goodman of Gloucester, and Pierce of Bath and Wells. H. of 
Tards Minute Rook. 


DIGBY’S PLAN. 


of the King than the majority of the Lords was afraid 
of the mob. The Commons refused to join the Peers 
in throwing blame upon the citizens. “ God forbid,” 
said Pym, “the House of Commons should proceed, 
in any way, to dishearten people to obtain their just 
desires in such a way.”! “The greater” part of the 
House,” noted D’Ewes, « thought it unreasonable to 
make any such declaration at this time, to discontent 
the citizens of London, our surest friends, when so 
many designs and plots were daily consulted of against 
our safety.” The Lords were informed that the 
Commons would join them in asking for a guard, if 
Essex might command it. In a conversation which 
ensued Cromwell drove the nail home by moving an 
address to the King to remove Bristol from his coun- 
sels, on the ground that he had recommended him in 
the spring to bring the Northern Army to his support.” 

There is little doubt that Cromwell was mistaken. 
The Commons, however, were not likely to interpret. 
Bristol’s conduct more favourably when they learned 
that a debate had been raised in the Lords, on a 
motion to declare that, in consequence of the continued 
presence of the rabble, Parliament was no longer free.4 
Of this motion Bristol’s son, Digby, was the warm 
supporter, and probably the actual proposer.t A 


* These words, given by Clarendon (iv. 14), are taken from Dover's 
Notes, Clarendon MSS. 1,603. 

* D’Esves’s Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii. fol. 287 8. 

. * The connection is plainly seen in the unfinished sentence which 
concludes the notice in the Minute Book, “Upon the rabble’s coming 
and pressing about the Parliament there was much dispute whether this 
Parliament——” 

* The words ascribed to Digby are ‘that the House uf Commons 
have invaded the privileges of the Lords’ House, and the liberty of the 
subject,’ and ‘that this ig no free Parliament.—Z. J. iv. 495. Rossetti 
says he ‘prese l'assunto di provare’ this proposition, which looks as if 
he had proposed the motion.—Rossetti to Barberini, Jan. 3, BR. O. 
Transcripts, 
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feeling sprang up in the Lower House that the pro- 
posal meant more than its words implied. If Parlia- 
ment was not free now, it could hardly be said to 
have been free in May. If so, it might be held that 
Charles was not bound by the Act prohibiting a dis- 
solution, and he might have proceeded at once either 
to get rid of a Parliament which he detested,’ or to 
adjourn it to some place where the citizens would not 
be able to come to its rescue. 

It is, of course, possible that less than this was in- 
tended. If the motion had been carried. and had 
been followed by the adjournment of the House for a 
considerable time, the King would have had the 
Commons alone to deal with. The Commons alone 
would have been constitutionally powerless to effect 
anything whatever. Whether the King had made up 
his mind or not to seize their leaders upon a charge 
ef treason cannot be known. But it can hardly be 
doubted that he had long contemplated such a 
measure, or that the scheme was favoured by a far 
larger number of persons than those who were ready 
to avow it after the attempt had been made and 
failed. 

That failure had begun already. The perception 
of danger from the King as well as from the House of 
Commons made the Lords an uncertain support to 
lean on. As far as was possible they strove to do 
their duty. Royalist as the Upper House was, it voted, 
though by a bare majority of four, that Parliament - 
was free? The next day they not only consulted the 
judges as to the legal mode of dealing with the mob, 


1 Smith to Pennington, Dec. 30, 8. P. Dom. 

2 1. J. iv. 494. Rossetti to Barberini, Jan. 18, R. O. Transcripts. 
The attendances given in the Minute Books show that 54 were present, 
and that some of the Opposition, who had protested on the 24th, were 


absent. 


FRESH RIOTS AT WESTMINSTER, 


but they directed the Attorney-General to draw up a 
proclamation forbidding the wearing of weapons in 
the vicinity of Parliament. They were wiser than 
the King. They wished to free the Houses alike from 
tumultuous citizens and swaggering officers. 

Unhappily the Lords could not counton Charles. 
To repress all violence, and to throw the blame on 
those who persisted in attempting to disturb the peace, 
was too simple a course for him. There can be little 
doubt that his mind had been strongly attracted to 
Treland once more by Dillon’s message, and on’ the 
28th he had informed the Lords that he was himself 
ready to raise 10,000 volunteers for Ireland, if the 
Commons would find them pay.’ The very next” 
day those, if any there were, who were disposed to 
trust him with the selection of such a force, received 
a warning against such imprudence. On the 29th 
the King invited to dinner the very officers againgt 
whom complaints had been made, as a compliment 
to them on their appointment to commands in the 
army destined for Ireland.? A force selected by the 
King, and officered by Lunsford and his companions, 
was the new danger against which Pym had to pro- 
vide. 

It was, indeed, difficult to keep the peace amidst 
such jarring elements. In those days of trouble, two 
names, destined to a wide celebrity, were heard of for 
the first time. The high-mettled gentlemen sneeringly 

- spoke of the short-haired apprentices who had rejected 
the unloveliness of lovelocks as Roundheads. Their 
adversaries retorted by speaking of the officers as 


17. dF. v. 494. 

2 The disturbance, of which an account will be immediately given, 
happened ‘le jour que le Roy traittoit les colonnels et capitaines qui 
doibvent.aller en Trelande.’-—Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan. ¥4, 
Groen van Prinsterer, 2me ser. tome iii, 498. 
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Cavaliers—a word which carried with it a flavour of 
opprobrium, as implying a certain looseness and idle- 
ness of military life. Before long the two nick-names 
would be the accepted terms for two great political 
parties. 

When the Cavaliers came out from dinner, eight 
or ten of them strolled in front of the Palace. There 
they found about a hundred men armed with clubs, 
swords, and staves, bawling out “No Bishops! No 
Popish Lords! Hang up the Popish Lords!” Spying 
the group of officers they shouted, “There stand red. 
coats, a knot of Papists!” and one of the crowd fol- 
lowed up the abuse by throwing a clot of dirt. On 
this ‘the gentlemen, with their swords drawn, went 
over the rails to them, and so the affray began, many 
swords being drawn on either side, and those who 
would deliver their swords, the gentlemen gave them 
a kick, and bade them begone ; others that resisted 
had some hurt.’ Other similar combais—if combats 
they can be called—occurred in the neighbourhood. 
Some sixty citizens, according to one account, and 
one or two gentlemen were more or less injured.’ Ag 
they went off, the citizens threatened to return on the 
morrow for their revenge. At Court it was expected 
that they would come 10,000 strong,” 

In the face of this threat Charles finally deter- 
mined to throw over the Lords. Instead of combining 
with them to set up some constitutional barrier against 
tumultuous assemblies, he fell back upon the officers . 
whom he had gathered round him. He directed that 


* Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan. 3, Groen van Prinsterer, 2m 
ser. tome iii. 398. Examinations of Cox, Downs, and Sherlock, Dec, 29, 
S. P. Dom. The gentlemen ‘in all their skirmishes have avoided thrust- 


ing at them because they would not kill them.’—Slingsby to Pennington, 


Dec. 30, 8 P. Dom, 
° Smith te Pennington, Dec. 30, SP. Dom, 


THE BISHOPS’ PROTEST. 


« 


all the gentlemen of his Court should wear swords, 
and that a guard should be posted at Whitehall Gate. 
Those very men whose presence was offensive to 
both Houses, were to form his mainstay in time of 
trouble. 

Worse was yet to come. As the Kisg was going 
to bed Williams arrived with a protest signed by 
himself and eleven other bishops for presentation 
to the King and the Lords. The bishops, it declared, 
having been violently assaulted in coming to the 
House, and lately chased away and put in danger of 
their lives, could find ‘no redress or protection.’ 
They therefore protested that all laws, orders, votes, 
resolutions, and determinations made in their absence 
were null and void; or, in other words, that the vote 
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be set aside as irregular.! They concluded by asking 
the King to command that this protest should be 
entered amongst the records of the House.? 

Was this protest, so memorable in its consequences, 
in reality the work of Williams? Charles took it from 
the hand of the Archbishop, and, without reading a 
word, gave it to Nicholas. The next morning Nicholas, 
also without reading a word, gave it to the Lord 
Keeper, with instructions to lay it before the Lords.® 
It is impossible to believe that if Charles had never 
seen it before, he would not have taken the trouble 
to make himself master of its contents. The initiation 
of the plan may in all probability be traced to Digby, 
the most indiscreet of Charles’s partisans. On the 
afternoon of the 28th he had been baffled in his 


1 Rossetti distinctly points to this particular vote as the one to be 
annulled by the protest,— Rossetti to Barberini, Jan. 14, R. O. Transcripts. 

2 ZL. J. iv. 496. 

3 Fleenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jun. 7, Groen van Prinsterer, 
‘gat cane, “Kamiee cL. AE: 
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attempt to obtain the assent of the Lords to a declara- 
tion that Parliament was no longer free. What can 
be more probable than that he was the suggester 
of a scheme by which that vote might be treated 
as null and void? i 

Whatever doubt may be entertained as to the 
authorship of the protest, there can be none as to its 
effect. At a time when the King had no better friends 
in England than the Peers, it administered to them a 
severe rebuke by inviting the King to order them to 
register an assertion that Parliament was not free, in 
the teeth of their vote of the previous day. Even 
the proved fidelity of the Lords gave way before such 
an insult as this. They at once communicated the 
protest to the Commons as « containing high and 
dangerous consequence,’ and extending to the deep 
intrenching upon the fundamental privileges and 


“being of Parliament.’ Once more the two Houses 
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were of one mind. Charles had in a moment done all 
for which during many weary weeks Pym had been 
struggling in vain. No wonder that, when the news 


reached the Commons, not a few of the members were 


overjoyed, ‘ at this indiscreet act of the bishops.’? At 
Pym’s motion the doors were closed. He, at least, did 
not believe that the authors of the protest intended 
to confine themselves to words. There was, he said, 
a design to be executed upon the House of Commons 
that very day, and it was therefore desirable to ask 
the City to send their Trained Bands to guard the 
imperilled Parliament. 

There can be little doubt that Pym spoke on trust- 
worthy information. Itis inconceivable that so much 


1 LJ. iv, 496. " 
? DEwes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii, fol. 294 8, 
* Ibid. fol, 295. 


THE COMMONS IN DANGER. 


7 


trouble should have been taken to obtain an excuse 
for treating the Parliament as no longer free unless 
there had been an intention of proceeding against the 
leaders of the Commons as enslavers of the Common- 
wealth. Nor was it merely the present position of the 
Commons that was at stake. If all that had been done 
in the Lords since December 27 was to be annulled 
on account of the pressure of the mob, all that had 
been done since the meeting of Parliament might be 
annulled on account of the pressure of the Scottish 
army. It would doubtless be unjust to the King to 
imagine that he seriously contemplated the reconsti- 
tution of the Star Chamber and the High Commission, 
especially as he did not need them for the purpose 
which he had now onhand. But there were certainly 
some amongst his followers who would have been glad 
to have treated the whole work of the Long Parlia- 
ment as illegal. In a paper of jocular queries circu- 
lated in the City in the preceding summer, it was 
asked, ‘whether statutes enforced upon the King with 
the awe of an army will be of any force hereafter,’ ? 
and there can be little doubt that many of the gentle- 
men now guarding Whitehall would be ready to an- 
swer the question in the negative. Those officers 
were growing formidable. “I never,” wrote an ob- 
server of passing events, “ saw the Court so full of 
gentlemen; every one comes thither with their swords. 
This day 500 gentlemen of the Inns of Court came to 
offer their services to the King. The officers of the 
army since these tumults have watched and kept a 
Court of Guard in the Presence Chamber, and are 
entertained upon the King’s charge; a company of 
soldiers put into the Abbey for the defence of it. 
The citizens, for the most part, shut: up their shops, 
* Queries, Aug. S. P. Dom. : 
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and all gentlemen provide themselves with arms as 
in time of open hostility. Both factions look very big, 
and it is a wonder there is no more blood yet spilt, 
seeing how earnest both sides are. There is no doubt 
but if the King do not comply with the Commons in 
all things they desire, a sudden civil war must ensue, 
which every day we sce approaches nearer.” ! 

As usually happens before the outbreak of war, 
the deeper causes which made it possible were almost 
forgotten in the immediate dangers of the situation. 
On one side was the alarm caused by the mob, on the 
other side was the alarm caused by the armed retinue 
of the King. Nor was it unlikely that the officers at 
Whitehall would soon have troops at their disposal. 
That very day drums were beating in the streets for 
the levy of the volunteers which were to form the 
army which was to be commanded by Lunsford and 
his comrades.? 

Yet, in spite of all this, Pym found it hard to move 
the Commons to a sense of the danger in which they 
were. They refused to assent to his motion for 
summoning the Trained Bands from the City. Pym 
was relieved from his difficulty by the message from 
the Lords complaining of the protest. He found the 
House ready to answer to the signal given them by 
the Peers. At Pym’s motion, the bishops who had 
signed the protest were impeached as guilty of high 
treason by endeavouring to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and the very being of Parlia-- 
ment. One member indeed said, that ‘he did not 


1 Slingsby to Pennington, Dec. 30, 8. P. Dom. 

? The fact is mentioned in Salvetti's Newsletter of Peet, but as the 
arrest of the bishops is spoken of as having taken place—* questa sera ’— 
it is evident that the passage was written on the 30th. A Committee of 
the Commons was named on the 31st to inquire into the matter.—C. J. 
li. 365. 


THE BISHOPS IMPEACHED. 


* 


believe they were guilty of treason, but that they were 
stark mad ; and therefore desired they might be sent to 
Bedlam.’! No other voice was raised in their favour. 

The impeachment was at once accepted by the 
Lords. Before night ten of the twelve found them- 
selves in the Tower. The other two were sent to the 
House of the Usher of the Black Rod, on the ground 
of their age and infirmity. 

The wits made merry over Williams’s mischance. 
One caricature represented him as a decoy duck 
leading his brethren into captivity. Another depicted 
him as clad in military guise, with a musket in his 
hand, and a bandoleer slung over his episcopal robes. 
Laud, it is said, was much amused at this last stroke 
of wit at his rival’s expense.? 

High Treason was a large word to apply to that 
which the bishops had done, most of them in mere 
inadvertence. But there can be no doubt that they 
had allowed themsclves to become the tools of men 
more unscrupulous than themselves. Their protest 
was the first step in a course in which Charles was to 
make himself master of the State again under legal 
forms. Their impeachment was the first step in a 
course in which the leaders of the Commons were to 
make themselves masters of the State under legal 
forms. The two rival authorities had been playing a 
game for the goodwill of the House of Lords, and 
Charles, with victory in his hands, had thrown his 

-chance away.” 

No doubt Pym never thought of sending the 
bishops to the scaffold. It was enough for him if he 
could get rid of their adverse votes. From that time 
no more than four bishops took their seats in the 


* D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 285. Clarendon, iv. 14 5. 
? Heylyn’s Cypr. Anyl. 492. 
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House.' Yet, even then the Peers persisted in their 
efforts at mediation. They still refused to ask that 
Essex might command the guard which all acknow- 
ledged to be necessary, on the ground that the King 
ought not to be pressed to name a particular person.? 

The moderation of the Peers was lost on Charles. 
He took no steps to restore confidence. The Commons 
gave orders, as they had formerly done, to some of 
their own members who happened to be Justices of 
the Peace, to see to the security of their House. 
The next day they conveyed to the King an indepen- 
dent request for the appointment of the Earl of Essex, 
and directed halberts to be brought into the House 
for their own use in case of a sudden attack. At the 
same time they adjourned till January 3, ordering 
that a Committee of the whole House should meet at 
Guildhall. The House could not adjourn itself to 
any place but Westminster. A Committee, it was now 
held, could meet anywhere. 

Both parties were of one mind in wishing to 
conciliate the City. On the same day as that on which 
the Committee was appointed, a request was addressed 
by the King to the Common Council, that they would 
lend their Trained Bands to preserve order, and the 
Common Council had answered in the affirmative.’ 

Yet, in spite of this, the King’s situation was 
sufficiently gloomy. It was probably on the following 
day, the first of the New Year, that he took the un- 
expected step of sending for Pym, and offering him * 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Whether Pym 

1 On Jan. 3 and 4 there were only four bishops present.— House of 
Lords’ Minute Book. ? Ibid. 

8 C.J. ii. 364, 365. An Exact Collection, 30. Rushw. iv. 472. 

* “The King is too flexible and too good-natured 3 for within two 


hours, and a great deal less, before he made Culpepper Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had sent a messenger to bring Pym unto him, and would 
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refused to come, or Charles repented his hasty deci- 
sion, cannot now be known. Two hours later he had 
fixed on Culpepper for the post, with Falkland as his 
colleague in the vacant secretaryship. At the Sunday 
sitting of the 2nd, they were both sworn as Privy 
Councillors, though they did not officially take up 
their appointments till a few days later. 

In themselves, neither Culpepper nor Falkland 
was likely to render much assistance to Charles, 
Culpepper was a ready debater, and nothing more; 
whilst Falkland’s sensitive mind was more anxious to 
avoid the responsibility of doing anything that he 
could not justify to himself, than to strike out the 
path of safety for others amongst the dangers which 
showed themselves on every side. 

The real leader of the party in the Commons was 
Hyde, as Bristol was its leader in the Lords, though 
Hyde preferred to remain an unofficial adviser. What 
conduct Hyde would have recommended at this con- 
juncture is of no historical importance. No doubt he 
regarded as traitorous the attempt to effect a change 
of law by bringing down a mob to intimidate the 
House of Lords; and it is probable enough that he 
regarded Pym and a few others as having j ustly earned 
the penalty which he had himself joined in awarding 
to Strafford. But we may be sure that no reasonable 
man would have advised an attack upon the leaders 
of the.Commons at a moment when the House of 

-Lords had been alienated by conduct so irritat- 
ing. If Charles was about to make a false move, it 
have given him that place.”—Dering to Lady Dering, Jan. 13. Larking’s 
Proceedings in Kent, 66. As Mr. Forster shows, Culpepper was announced 
to the Council as Chancellor of the Exchequer on Sunday, the 2nd. 
The Council was usually Reld after the morning service, and it is more 
likely that the message to Pym wonld have been sent on Saturday than 


when the King was just going to the Chapel. Besides, Culpepper may 
very well have been.informed of his appointment on the rst, 
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was not from Hyde, or Cupeppet; that the impulse 
came. 

Just as Charles fitted that he had once more 
placed himself on constitutional ground, he received 
news from the City which must have filled him with 
agony and flarm. There had been, it was said, long 
secret conferences amongst the Parliamentary leaders, 
who had betaken themselves to Guildhall to attend 
the Committee. They had convinced themselves that 
the Queen was at the root of the mischief, and had 
resolved to impeach her as having conspired against 
the public liberties, and as having held zee 
with the Irish rebels? 

No one knew better than Henrietta Maria what a 
crushing case could be made out against her. Army 
plots and Irish plots, intrigues with the Pope 
and intrigues with the Prince of Orange, must have 
stood out clearly in her memory, to be recalled not 
with shame, but with regret. In such a mood she 


1 They, wrote the Venetian ambassador, ‘fermati in lunghe secrete 
conferenze, persuaderano a se stessi che le mosse del Ré et i rissentimenti 
di lui procedessero da consigti della Regina, deliberarono percid di aceu- 
sarla int Parlamento di conspiratione contro la liberta publica, e di secreta 
intelligenza nelle sollevationi d'Irlanda, il che tutto penetrato dalle 
Maesti loro prese espediente il Ré di abandonare l'usa della disi- 
mulatione, e dichiarare al Parlamento della Camera Alta colpevoli 
di tradimento cinque Parlamentarii della Bassa ed uno della Alta’— 
Giustinian to the Doge, Jan. %, Ven. Transcripts. Heenvliet says 
much the same thing: ‘qu’ils commencérent 4 parler, comm’ on m’a 
dit, de mettre la main sur la Royne, et que ce n’estoyent que ces six 
surnommés.’—Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan. 3, Groen van 
Prinsterer, 2me ser., tome iii. 497. An English letter reports that ‘it ” 
is said Parliament have been treating of something concerning the Queen, 
et hine tlle lacryme.—Berners to Hobart, Jan. 10, Tanner MS_ axvi. 
fol. 234. All this bears out Clarendon’s statement (iv. 280). On Jan. 20 
Stapleton informed the Commons that the Queen told Newport ‘that 
articles had been preferred to her which should be put into Parliament 
against her,’—D’Ewes's Diary, Herl. MSS. clxii. fol. 339. Afterwards 
the Queen said, ‘ she never saw any articles in writing,’ which does not 
necessarily elash with her former statement.— An Exact Collection, 68. 
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may well have given ear to the intemperate Digby, 
who was in the same case with herself. Since his 
declaration that Parliament was not free, impeach- 
ment stared him in the face. 

To impeach the impeachers of the Queen was the 
course which recommended itself to that impetuous 
counsellor. It was what Strafford had urged Charles 
to do, fourteen months before, and to Strafford’s 
rejected advice Charles came at last. Hesitating and 
irresolute as he was, he could hesitate no longer. The 
danger of his wife touched him more nearly than his 
own. To save her from insult and ruin he had 
sacrificed his most faithful minister. For her dear 
sake he was ready now to stake his throne. 

Five members of the House of Commons—Pym, 
Hampden, Holles, Hazlerigg and Strode—were selected 
as the main offenders. There can be no doubt, that 
if by the fundamental laws of England was meant that 
constitutional arrangement which had prevailed in 
the days of Elizabeth, they were guilty of treason at 
least as much as Strafford had been guilty. If he 
had done his best to reduce Parliaments to a cipher, 
they had done their best to reduce the Royal authority 
to acipher. The true defence of both Strafford and 
Pym was, that the old Constitution had broken down 
and needed reconstruction; but, so far as Pym was 
concerned, this was not an argument likely to find 
favour-with Charles. ; 

. In conducting these operations, the utmost secrecy 
was. to be maintained. Of the law officers of the 


+ Clarendon’s assertion about Dighy seems to me entirely in accord- 
ance with probability, in spite of Mr. Forster's argument. Ie was not 
aware of the strength of the evidence on the proposed attack on the 
Queen. The quotation st 7137 from Bates's Elenchus motuum, to the 
effect that the King’s course was taken ‘by the advice of some of the 


Privy Council, who were themselves members of the House,’ is hardly 
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Crown, the. Attorney-Géneral, Sir Edwayd Herbert, 
“was alone consulted. He received instrigtions, written 
in the King’s own hand, directing-him,-as soon as the 
- chatge was laid before the Peers, to, ask for’a secret 


’ &ommittee to examine evidence. If Essex, Warwick, 


Holland, Saye, Mandeville, Wharton, or Brooke were 
named as members of it, he was to object, on the 
*ground that the King intended to call them as 
witnesses. Subsequently, Mandeyille’s name was 
scratched out of this list, and orders were given to 
impeach him together with the five members of the 
Lower House. Digby, it was said, had offered to 
prove that when the rabble appeared at the dSors of 
Parliament, Mandeville had bidden them to go to. 
Whitehall2 As a point of tactics, as great a mistake 
was made by this resolution as had been made in the 
protest of the bishops. It called on the Lords to. 
sacrifice a member of their own House. 

The impeachment: was fixed for the next day, 


peschments Yonuary 3. As soon as the Lords met, Herbert 


appeared to charge with treason the six pergous 
designated in his instructions. They had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and 
government—to deprive the King of his legal power, . 
and to place in subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical 
power over the fives, libertics, and estates of ‘his 
Majesty’s liege people! They had ‘ endeavoured, by 
many foul aspersions upon his Majesty and his 
government, to alienate the affections of his people.’ . 
They had ‘endeavoured to draw his Majesty’s late 
army to disobedience to his Majesty’s commands, 
and to side with them in their traitorous designs.’ 
They had ‘traitorously invited and encouraged a 


1 Notes by the Attorney-General, Nicholas MSS. 
2 Clarendon, iv. 155- . 
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e * . z $ 
foreign power to invade “His Majesty's Kingdom of. CHAP. 
England.” They had ‘ traitoreualy. endeavoured ‘to arene 
subvert the rights and very being of Parliaments,’ Jn gs 
They had ‘erldeavoured, as far as in them lay, by 
force and ‘terror, to compel the Parliament te join 
with them in theix-traiteroug designs, and go that end 
had actually raiséd and tountenanced tumults against 
the King and Parliament.’ “Lastly, they had ‘trai-* 
torously conspired to levy, and actually had levied, 
war upon the King,’! aa 

As soon as the charge had been recited, Herbert 
asked for the arrest of the incriminated persons, 
and fot the appointment of a Committee to examine 
into the accusation against them. ‘ 

Onder ordinary circumstances, the House Of Lords Feetiig of 
would have rallied. round the throne. On that day as 
four bishops were present, and fifty-five lay Peers, of 
‘whom only twenty-one afterwards Opposed Charles in 
the Civil War.? Yet, the Lords were in no mood to 
encourage an act of violence, even when it took a 
legal shape. Digby, who had undertaken to move for 
Mandeville’s arrest #8 S00n as the Attorney-General 
had done his part, whispered to Mandeville that the 
King was ill-advised, and hurried out of the House? 

He doubtless gathered from the looks of the Peers 

that he would fail to carry his mofion. As soon AS Committee 
he was gone the Lords appointed a Committee to in- renee 
quire whether the Attorney-General’s procedure had 

been according to law. 

Already, before the news of the impeachment the King’s 
reached them, the Commons were in considerable the demand 
excitement. The King’s answer to their petition for #84. 
a guard had just reached them. « We,” said Charles, 

1 LT. iv. gor, 2 Hones of Lords’ Minute Book, 
* Clarendon, ix, 154. " 
VoL. uw. ~ ce 
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“ are wholly ignorant of the grounds of your appre- 
hensions ; but this we do protest before Almighty God, 
to whom‘ we must be accountable for those whom He 
hath entrusted to our care and protection, that had we 
any knowledge or belief of the least design of any vio- 
lence, eithe? formerly or at this time against you, we 


would pursue them to condign punishment, with the 


same severity and detestation that we would do the 
greatest attempt upon our Crown... . and we do 
engage unto you solemnly the word of a King, that 
the security of all and every one of you from violence, 
is, and shall ever be, as much our care as the preser- 
vation of us and our children; and, if this general 
assurance shall not suffice to remove your apprehen- 
sions, we will command such a guard to wait upon you 
as we will be responsible for to Him who hath charged 
us with the safety and protection of our subjects.” * 
The words were written on the 31st, before the 
impeachment of the members had been determined 
on. Yet, even now, there was nothing in them which 
Charles would care to disavow. In his own mind he was 
meditating a legal process against traitors, not a deed of 
violence. To the Commons his proceedings might bear 
another aspect. After some conversation on the 
dangers in the midst of which they were walking, a 
message was sent’ to the City to ask that the Trained 
Bands might be made ready. : 
By this time the news of the impeachment had pro- 
bably reached the House. Then Pym rose to say that. 
his own study, as well as those of Holles and Hampden, 
had been sealed up by the King’s directions. It was at 
once resolved that to do this without leave from the 
House was 2 breach of privilege. Iy this the Lords were 
asked to concur, as well as in a resolution that the assem- 


1 Rushw. iv. 471. 


~ 


THE LORDS OPPOSE THE KING. 


blage of soldiers at Whitehall was a breach of privilege. 
The Commons also requested the Peers to insist on 
having a guard to be approved of by both Houses. 

Before anything could be done, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms appeared with orders from Charles to arrest the 
five members. A Committee was named to acquaint 
the King that the demand concerned their privileges, 
and that they would sénd a reply as soon as they had 
given it full consideration. In the meantime, the 
gentlemen named would be ready to answer any legal 
accusation. That this might be made plain, the five 
members were aed to appear in their places from 
day to day. 

Whether the King’s attempt to arrest the members 
were justifiable or not, it was one more offence given 
to the Lords. They had hitherto been in the habit 
of deciding on the arrest of impeached persons, and 
they had just appointed a Committee to inquire what 
was the proper course to pursue. Instead of trusting 
the Lords; Charles had sent to arrest five out of the 
six accused persons in his own name. The Lords at 
once took up the challenge. They ordered the studies 
which had been sealed up to be broken open, and, 
abandoning the position which they had hitherto main- 
tained, they agreed to join in the request for such a 
guard as would satisfy the two Houses. A week before 
a large majority of the Peers was on Charles’s side. 
He could no longer count even on a minority. The 

"Commons, as might have been expected, went further 
than the Lords. They arrested the officers who had 
sealed up the doors of their members.! 

It is easy to understand that Charles saw nothing 
in all this but a sheer defiance of his authority. He 

12. J. iv. 501. C.J. ii. 366. D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. ASS. clxii. 
300 4, 
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honestly believed that Pym and his associates were 


—— engaged in an attempt to alter by force the existing 
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order of things, and he no less honestly believed that 
that existing order was good for England as well as 
for himself. In appealing to law, he appealed to that 
which seemed to him to be entirely on his side. As 
to precedents and legal maxims, he doubtless troubled 
himself very little about them. In England, prece- 
dents and maxims had grown up around the double 
centre of Parliament and the King, and something at 
least might be quoted on either side. At all events, 
Charles could remember having frequently heard 
that no privilege of Parliament was available against 
treason, and in 1626 his Attorney-General had accused 
Bristol before the Lords, without being met by any 
objection to the course pursued. 

That evening Charles took counsel with his inti- 
mates at Whitehall. Urged on by Digby and the 
Queen,” he resolved to go in person to secure the 
members, if necessary, in Parliament itself. He had 
on his side the trusty Cavaliers at Whitehall. .The 
Tower was in Byron’s hands, and Byron would . keep 
it safely. Thirty or forty artillerymen were intro- 
duced into the fortress, and the men of. the Tower 
Hamlets, who formed the usual garrison, were de- 
prived of their arms.* An answer to the petition 
of the Houses was prepared, in which Charles 
announced his intention of giving them a ‘guard 
selected by the Lord Mayor, and commanded by the ° 


1 « He had a precedent for it, in his own time, of Sir R, Heath, his 
then Attorney’s impeaching of myself of High Treason, which im- 
peachment was received and admitted of by the House of Peera.”—An 
Apologie of John Earl of Bristol (E. 897), p. 53: 

2 This seems to have been the meeting referred to by Clarendon, 


iv. 154. 
3 D'Ewes’s Diary Harl, MSS. lsii fol. o &. 
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Earl of Lindsay; and he knew that both the Lord 
Mayor and Lindsay could be trusted.1 : 

This answer was never sent. A message was 
despatched to the Lord Mayor, bidding him to refuse 
obedience to orders from the Commons, and to raise 
the Trained Bands to keep the peace inthe City, and 
even to fire on the rioters if it were necessary. Gurney 
was already in bed when the message reached him, 
but he promised to obey the directions given when 
morning came.? Charles might well hope that no mob 
from the City would appear at Westminster on the 
morrow. At the same time, Sir William Killigrew 
and Sir William Fleming were sent round to the Inns 
of Court, charged to exhibit the articles against the 
members, and to ask the lawyers who had come to, 
Whitehall in the last week to defend the King, to keep 
within doors on the following day, and to ‘he ready 
at a moment’s warning.’ $ 

If the members were to be arrested at all, common 
prudence would have dictated an attempt to seize 
them in their beds, as the French Parliamentary 
leaders were seized in 1851. Such a course it wags 
impossible for Charles to adopt. He wanted—if it 
were but for the satisfaction of his own mind—to pre- 
serve the appearance of legality, and he probably 
imagined that he could persuade even the House of 
Commons of the rectitude of his intentions. No doubt 
he must have sufficient force about him to secure his 

* Answer for a guard, Forster's Arrest of the Five Members, 114, 


note. 

? The King to the Lord Mayor, Jan. 3. Latch to Nicholas, Jan. 4, 
Forster, 157, 159. The Queen Mother afterwards told Rossetti that her 
daughter ‘had written to her in these words: “I rumori di qua si sono 
condotti & segno tale che all’ arrivo di questa lettere in Colonia bisogne 8 
che noi siamo rovinati &che il Re assolutamente commandi.”——Rossetti 


to Barberini, 2-2 R, Q, Transcripts. 


Feba? 


* D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. elxii, fol. 305 8. 
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object, and to compel obedience if it were denied. It 
was not in his character to expect a persistent refusal, 
or to represent clearly to himself the bloodshed which 
might ensue in case of resistance. 

Charles little imagined that before he went to 
bed that night his secret was already known.) Very 
possibly Clarendon may have been right in thinking 
that Will Murray was the betrayer. The next morning, 
when the House met, the five members protested their 
innocency.?, The Commons sent up the articles of 


1 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 306 6. 

? Mr, Forster here introduces long specches of Pym and Hampden, 
without giving any reference. They are to be found in two contemporary 
pamphlets. On the title-page of Pym’s speech the date given is Wed- 
nesday the 5th of January, and the other is said to have been spoken by 
Mr. Hampden, burgess for Buckingham (!),on Wednesday the 4th, Some 
one has corrected this date to the 5th. Surely Mr. Forster ought not to 
have dated the speeches on the 4th without remark! A further exami- 
nation of Pym’s speech shows that it cannot possibly have been spoken 
on the 4th, Amongst queries ‘proposed, according to Mr. Forster (p. 
164), is‘ whether to beset the doors of the House during such accusation’ 
be not a breach of privilege, which is followed hy a reflection that ‘the 
last question had a pregnant meaning on the morning of this eventful 
day, but its full significance was still to come.” The actual queation 
assigned to Pym in the printed specch is ‘ whether for a guard armed to 
come into the Parliament to accuse any of the members thereof ba not a 
breach of the privilege thereof.’ Obviously this cannot have been said 
till after the attempt on the 4th. This is, however, equivalent to saying 
that it cannot have been said at all. As Mr. Forster was aware, Pym 
was not in the House on the 5th, having taken refuge in the City. Neither 
can he have spoken it at any time in the City, as it is addressed to Mr. 
Speaker, and the House was then in Committee. Besides, there is not 
the slightest trace of any such speech then occurring. As for the dates 
assigned, in reality the 4th was on a Wednesday. We have further 
three other printed speeches, one assigned to Hazlerigg, as on Tuesday © 
the 4th, one to Holles, as on Wednesday the 5th, one to Strode, as on 
Tuesday the 3rd, and to crown the absurdity one said to be Lord Kim- 
holton’s (Mandeville’s) addressed to Mr. Speaker. I have no doubt that 
they are all forgeries. It may be remembered that on J: an. 25 one 
Martin Eldred confessed that a young Cambridge scholar forged a pe- 
tition for him, which a stationer printed, purchasing it for half a crown, 
on which D'Ewes said ‘ that there were now abiding in and about London 
certain loose, beggarly scholars, who did in alehouses invent speeches, 
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accusation to the Lords as a scandalous paper, ac- 
companying them with a request that inquiry might 
be made into its authorship. Messages were sent to 
the Inns of Court, to express the assurance of the 
House that their members would not act against 
Parliament. Soon afterwards news was brought ‘ that 
there was a great confluence of armed men about White- 
hall,’ and it was known that measures had been taken 
to secure the Tower for the King. A fresh message 
was thereupon sent off to warn the City. Nothing 
more had been done when the House adjourned for 
the dinner hour at noon.) 

If thé blow had not already fallen, it was because 
Charles had been involved in his usual vacillation. 
According to a not improbable account, he had that 
morning sought out the Queen, and had given strong 
reasons against the execution of the plan. Henrietta 
Maria was in no mood to accept excuses. “ Go, you 
coward!” she cried, “and pull these rogues out by the 
ears, or never see my face more.” Charles bowed to 
fate and his high-spirited wife, and left her, resolved 
to hang back no longer.” Again there was delay, 
perhaps on account of the adjournment at mid-day ; 


and make speeches of members in the House.” On Feb. 9, D’Ewes again 
spoke to the effect ‘that there had [been] much wrong offered of late to 
several members of this House by publishing speeches in their names 
which they never spake. Ihad yesternight # speech brought to me by 
a stationer, to whom one John Bennet, a poet lodging in Shoe Lane, 
. sold it for 2s. 6d. to be printed. It was pretended to be spoken at a con- 
ference with the Lords on Friday last, when the Bill for taking away the 
bishops’ vote was carried up, at which time there was no conference at 
all about that matter. ... He hath fathered this speech upon me.’— 
D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clsii. fol. 351 b; 376. 

1 D'Eyyes’s Diary, Hart. MSS. clxii. fol. 304 6. 

2 So far ffom Anchitell Grey's note in Echard, ii. 520. The be~ 
trayal by Lady Carlisle is given by Madame de Motteville, and may be 
accepted in general terms, though the details are manifestly incorrect. 
Qn other versions see Forster, 139. 
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and before Charles actually left Whitehall, the Queen 
had trusted the secret to her ill-chosen confidante 
Lady Carlisle, and Lady Carlisle at once conveyed the 
news to Essex. 

Before dinner was over the five accused members 
received a niessage from Essex, telling them that the 
King was coming in person to seize them, and recom- 
mending them to withdraw. They could not make 
up their minds as yet to fly. In truth, Charles wa 
still hesitating in his usual fashion, and it might be 
that he would never accomplish his design. When 
the House met again at one, satisfactory replies were 
received from the Inns of Court. The lawyers said 
that they had gone to Whitehall, because they were 
bound to defend the King’s person, but that they 
were also ready to defend. the Parliament. The Lords, 
too, had shown themselves resolute, and had agreed to 
join the Commons in styling the Attorney-General’s 
Articles a scandalous paper. 

Then came a statement from Fiennes. He had 
been to Whitehall during the hour of adjournment, 
and had been told by the officers that they had 
been commanded to obey Sir William Fleming, one of 
the two who had been sent round to enlist theTawyers 
on the King’s side. 

The full meaning of this news was soon to appear. 
It may be that the contemptuous term applied to the 
accusation which he had authorised had at last goaded 


Charles to action. Late—but, as she fondly hoped, not ~ 


too late—the Queen had her way. About three 
o'clock, Charles, taking with him the Elector Palatine, 
hurried downstairs, calling out, “Let my faithful 

' D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. oxi. fol. 305 6. L. J. Fa 503. It ig 


impossible to reconcile the atory told by Madame de Motteville about the 
Queen and Lady Carlisle with anything that can possibly have occurred. 
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subjects and soldiers follow me.” Throwing himself CHAP, 


into a coach which happened to be near the door 
he drove off, followed by some three or four hundred 
armed men.} 

Such a number could not march at any great 
speed. A Frenchman, named Langres, who had pro- 
bably been set to watch by the Ambagsador La Ferté, 
pushed through the crowd, and ran swiftly to the 
House of Commons.? He at once called out Fiennes 
and told him what he had seen.? The five members 
were at once requested to withdraw. Pym, Hampden, 
Hazlerigg, and Holles took the course which prudence 
dictated. Strode, always impetuous, insisted on re- 
maining to face the worst, till Erle seized him by the 
cloak, and dragged him off to the river-side, where 
boats were always to be found. The five were all 
conveyed in safety to the City.* 

It was high time for them to be gone. Charles’s 
fierce retinue struck terror as it passed. The shop- 
keepers in the mean buildings which had been run up 
against the north end of Westminster Hall hastily 
closed their windows. Charles alighted and strode 
rapidly through the Hall between the ranks of the 
armed throng. As he mounted the steps which led 
to the House of Commons, he gave the signal to them 
to await his return there. About eighty of them, 
however, probably in consequence of previous orders, 

pressed after him into the lobby, and it was after- 


} Giustinian’s despatch, Jan. 4, Ver. Transcripts. 

? D'Ewes says that the Frenchman ‘ passed through the troop.’ Mr, 
Forster, misreading the last word as ‘roof,’ makes him climb over the 
roofs of the houses, in which case he would hardly have reached his des- 
tination in time. = 

* La Verté's despatch, Jan. &, Arch. des, Af. Etr. xlix, fol. 8. 
D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS, clxii, fol. 310 8, 

4 Ibid. fol. 306 b. c 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS. , 


wards noticed that ‘divers of the late army in the 
North, and other desperate ruffians’ had been selected 
for this post. 

Charles did his best to maintain a show of decency. 
He sent a message to the House, informing them of 
his arrival. “As he entered, with the young Elector 
Palatine at his side, he bade his followers on their 
lives to remain outside. But he cleatly wished it to be 
known that he was prepared to use force if it were 
necessary. The Earl of Roxburgh leaned against the 
door keeping it open so that the members might see 
what they had to expect in case of resistance. By 
Roxburgh’s side stood Captain David Hyde, one of 
the greatest scoundrels in England.1_ The rest were 
armed with swords and pistols, and many of them had 
left their cloaks in the Hall with the evident i intention 
of leaving the sword-arm free. 

As Charles stepped through the door which none 
of his predecessors had ever passed, ? he was, little as 
he thought it, formally acknowledging that power had 
passed into new hands. The revolution which his 
shrewd father had descried when he bade his attend- 
ants to set stools for the deputies of the Commons as 
for the ambassadors of a king, was now a reality 
before him. He had come to the’ Commons because 
they would no longer come to him. To Charles the 
new constitutional fact was merely a temporary inter- 
ruption of established order. In his eyes there was 
visible no more than a mortal duel between King ° 
Charles and King Pym. As he moved forwards, the 


* members standing bare-headed on either side, his 


1 See the account of him in Webb's Memarsale of the Civil War in 
Terefordshtre, i. 219. 
2 Except Henry VIII, as Slingsby wrote ; ia surely this is only an 


indistinct reminiscence of *Wolsey's presentation of himeelf before the 
Commons. 


LENTHALL BEFORE THE KING. 


glance, perhaps involuntarily, sought the place on the 
right hand near the bar which was usually occupied 
by Pym. That seat was empty. It was the one thing 
for which he was unprepared. “By your leave, Mr. 
Speaker,” he said, as he reached the upper end of the 
House, “I must borrow your chair a little:” Standing 
in front of it, he cast his eyes around, seeking for those 
who were by this time far away. 

“Gentlemen,” he said at last, “I am sorry for this 
occasion of coming unto you. Yesterday I sent a 
Sergeant-at-Arms upon a very important occasion to 
apprehend some that by my command were accused 
of high treason, whereunto I did expect obedience, 
and not a message ; and I must declare unto you here 
that, albeit no king that ever was in England shall be 
more careful of your privileges to maintain them to 
the uttermost of his power than I shall be, yet you 
must know that in cases of treason no person hath a 
privilege ; and, therefore, I am come to know if any 
of these persons that were accused are here.” 

Once more he cast his eyes around. “I do not 
see any of them,” he muttered. “I think I should 
know them.” “ For I must tell you, gentlemen,” he 
went on to say, in continuation of his interrupted 
address, “that so long as those persons that I have 
accused—for no slight crime, but for treason—are 
here, I cannot expect that this House can be in the 
right way that I do heartily wish it. Therefore I am 

" come to tell you that I must have them wheresoever 
I find them.” 

Then, hoping against hope that he had not come 
in vain, he put the question, “Is Mr. Pym here?” 
There was no reply, and a demand for Holles was no 
less fruitless. Charles turned to Lenthall. “ Are any 
of these persons in the House?” he asked. “Do you 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS. | 


see any of them? Where are they?” Lenthall was 
not a great or heroic man, but he knew what his duty 
was. He now gave voice, in words of singular force 
and dexterity, to the common feeling that no individual 
expression of the intentions or opinions of the House 
was permissible. ‘May it please your Majesty,” he 
said, falling on his knee before the King, “I have 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, in this place 
but as this House is pleased to direct me, whose servant 
I am here; and I humbly beg Your Majesty’s pardon 
that I cannot give any other answer than this to what 
your Majesty is pleased to demand of me.” 

« Well,” replied Charles, assuming a cheerfulness 
which he can hardly have felt, “I think my eyes are 
as good as another’s. Once more he looked carefully 
along the benches. “ Well,” he said, “I see all the 
birds are flown. I do expect from you that you shall 
send them unto me as soon as they return hither. If 
not, I will seek them myself, for their treason is foul, 
and such a one as you will thank me to discover. 
But I assure you, on the word of a king, I never did 
intend any force, but shall proceed against them in a 
legal and fair way, for I never meant any other. I 
see I cannot do what I came for. J think this is no 
unfit occasion to repeat what I have said formerly, 
that whatsoever I have done in favour, and to the 
good of my subjects, I do mean to maintain it.” * 

So Charles spoke, and so no doubt he thought. 
He did not intend to assassinate the five whom he ° 
accused, any more than Pym had a year before in- 
tended to assassinate Strafford. But he meant again 
to be King of England, as he and his father before him 

. 1 Thave put my account together from the narratives i in Rushworth, 


D’ Ewes, and the Verney Notes. Compare Forster, may and Slingsby’s 
letter printed by him in a note to p. 194. 


CHARLES DOES NOT DESPAIR. 


had understood kingship. It would not be his fault 
if resistance brought bloodshed with it. 

He knew now that, for the time at least, he was 
baffled. As he left the House, with gloom on his 
brow, he could hear the cries of ‘Privilege! privilege !’ 
raised behind him. His armed followers“were exas- 
perated at the failure. Those minutes of waiting had 
sadly tried their patience. Strange words had fallen 
from the lips of some of them, “T warrant you,” said 
one, cocking his pistol, “Iam a good marksman, I 
will hit sure.” “ A pox take the House of Commons,” 
growled another, “let them be hanged if they will.” 
When the King reappeared there was a general ery 
for the word which was to let them loose. “ How 
strong is the House of Commons?” asked one. 
“ Zounds !” cried another, as soon as the absence of 
the five was known, “ they are gone, and now we are 
never the better for our coming.” The general feeling 
of these men was doubtless expressed by an officer on 
the following day. He and his comrades, he said, had 
come ‘ because they heard that the House of Commons 
would not obey the King, and therefore they came to 
force them to it; and he believed, in the posture that 
they were set, that if the word had been given, they 
should certainly have fallen upon the House of 
Commons.’ ! : 

Such was the shape which Charles's legal and 
peaceable action took in the €yes of those whom he 
had called on to execute his design. The Commons 


at once adjourned with the sense that they had but # 


just escaped a massacre. The orderly D’Ewes testi- 
fied his opinion of the danger by stepping to his 
lodgings and immediately making his will? 


7 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxii. fol. 306 8, 310, 
2 Ibid, elxiii. fol. 121 8. - 
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Charles could not afford to acknowledge that he 
had failed. The next day he set out for the City, 
hoping to obtain there what he had not obtained at 
Westminster. He took with him in his coach Hamil- 
ton, Essex, Holland, and Newport, perhaps with the 
idea of shéltering himself under their popularity. 
The rumour spread that he was carrying them with 
him in order to imprison them in the Tower. Multi- 
tudes poured into the streets in no gentle humour. 
At last he reached Guildhall and made his demand to 
the Common Council. After he had spoken there was 
along silence, broken at last by shouts of ‘ Parliament ! 
Privileges of Parliament!’ The meeting was, how- 
ever, not unanimous. Cries as loud of “God bless 
the King!” were heard. Charles asked that those 
who had anything to say should speak their minds. 
“Tt is the vote of this Court,” cried one, “ that 
Your Majesty hear the advice of your Parliament.” 
“Tt is not the vote of this Court,” cried another, “ it 
is your own vote.” “ Who isit,” asked the King, “ that 
says I do not take the advice of my Parliament? Ido 
take their advice; but I must distinguish between 
the Parliament and some traitors init. Those I would 
bring to a legal trial.” On this a man sprang on a 
form and shouted out, ‘ Privileges of Parliament!” 
Charles repeated what he had said ina slightly altered 
form. “TI have and will observe all privileges of 
Parliament, but no privileges can protect a traitor 
from a legal trial.” In spite of the division of opinion, ~ 
it was evident that there would be no surrender of 
the members. As the King passed out there was a 
loud shout of “ Privileges of Parliament!” from the 
crowd outside. He stopped to dine with one of the 
sheriffs. On his way back to Whitehall the streets 
rang with the cry of “Privileges of Parliament!” 


HE MEMBERS IN THE CITY. 


One bold man threw into his coach a paper on which 
was written “ To your tents, O Israel!” The allusion 
to Rehoboam’s deposition was one which Charles could 
not fail to understand.t 

Every hour that passed leaving the five members 
still at liberty told against Charles. Whilst he was in 
the City the Houses met as usual at Westminster. The 
Commons contented themselves with drawing up a 
declaration in vindication of their broken privileges, 
after which they adjourned to the 11th, appointing a 
Committee, in which any member who came might 
take part, to sit in the interval at Guildhall. As far 
as the rules of the House would permit, the Commons 
put themselves under the protection of the City. 

The order was made in the midst of great excite- 
ment. Jt was rumoured that the scene of the pre- 
ceding day was to be repeated, and that Charles was 
coming to arrest a fresh batch of members.” 

It is possible that the rumour was based on a 
proposal which appears to have been made by Digby 
soon after Charles’s return from the City. If he might 
take with him Lunsford and a party of Cavaliers, he 
would tear the traitors from their hiding-places. 
Charles was not prepared for open violence, and pre- 
ferred to issue a proclamation commanding all his 
loving subjects to arrest them and to lodge them in the 
Tower, to be safely kept till they could be ‘ brought 
to trial according to justice.’ Nothing was said of 
. Mandeville, probably in order to avoid further col- 
lision with the Lords. 

Already the City had declared against Charles. 


1 Rushw. iv. 479. La Ferté’s despatch, Jan. &, Arch. des Aff. Etr. 
xlix, fol. 8. Slingsby to o Pennington, Jan, 6, Wiseman to Pennington, 
Jan. 6, S. P. Dom. 

2 D’Ewes’s Diary, Hari, MSS. clxii. fol. 308 6. 

3 Clarendon, iv. 155. 
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The Common Council, so divided in his presence, 
had, as soon as he was gone, agreed on a petition in 
which the case of the five m&mbers was openly 
assumed to be just.? 

The next day the Commons’ Committee met at 
Guildhall. ‘They at once proceeded to make out a” 
case against the King, and began by voting that the- 
impeachment itself was illegal. The debate which 
preceded this resolution has not been preserved, and 
we cannot tell how the strong précedent of Bristol’s 
case was got rid of, unless it was argued that it applied 
merely to a member of the House of Lords. But it 
was felt that the main outrage lay, not in the impeach- 
ment, but in the attempted arrest. Treason, urged 
D’Ewes, must have been committed in the House or 
out of it. Ifthe former, only the House itself could 
bear witness of it, and its consent. was therefore ne- 
cessary to a trial. If the latter, the House must be 
satisfied of the truth of the charge before surrendering 
its members, ‘for else, all privilege of Parliament 
must of necessity be destroyed, for by the same reason 
that they accuse one of the said members, they may 
accuse forty or fifty upon imaginary or false treasons.’ 

D'Ewes’s last words had hit upon the actual danger. 
Antiquarian as he was, he was more successful in laying 
down principles than in supporting them with prece- 
dents. He quoted two cases, one of which applied 
only to words spoken, whilst the other would have 
made against his own argument if it had been . 
accurately stated.?- A third precedent on which he 

1 Common Council Journal Book, x\, fol. 12. 

2 The last case is Parry’s. D'Ewes asserted that Parry, ‘being a 
member of the House of Commons, was first deliyered up by them to safe 
custody, and arraigned and condemned of High Treason” In his own 


Journals of the Parliaments of Elizabeth, we find under Feb. 13, 1585: 
“Upon a motion made by Mr. Digges. that Dr. Parry, a late un- 


THE QUESTION OF LEGALITY. 


relied was more to the point. He showed that the 
Peers, after trying several Commoners for the murder 
of Edward II., had declared, with the King’s assent, 
that they would thenceforward try no one who was 
not of their own order.! 

After this, the Committee turned its attention to 
the legality of the warrant on-which the arrest had 
been made. It was resolved that the King could not 
himself issue such a warrant. It must be issued by 
ministers who would be responsible for all that had 
been done. Then returning to the point which had 
been previously discussed, the Committee resolved 
that no member of the House could be arrested with- 
out the consent of the House. Whether this last 
resolution were justifiable by precedent or not, the 
former one was only a sight extension of a doctrine as 
old as that on which Charles relied when he declared 
that there could be no privilege of Parliament in case 
of treason. “A subject,” it had been laid down by 
Chief Justice Markham, “may arrest for treason, 
The King cannot, for if the arrest be illegal, the 
party has no remedy against the King.” ? 

After all, there is something unreal in these argu- 
ments on both sides from law and precedent. Law 
and precedent are serviceable as safeguards against 
the arrogance of force. They secure a fair trial to 
those who are accused of a definite crime acknowledged 
worthy nrember of this House, and now prisoner in the Tower . . . hath 

+ 80 mivbehaved himself as deseryeth his said imprisonment in the Tower.” 
On this it was resolved ‘ that he be disabled to be any longer a member 
of this House.’ Parry, in fact, was arrested, and the Honse wes subse- 
quently acquainted with the occurrence and expelled him, On Feb, i2 
D'Ewes explained that Parry was expelled ‘hefore any indictment of 
treagon was preferred against him.’—Harl. MSS. clxii. fol, 3846. This, 
however, is‘not to the potht, as the question related to his arrest, 

1 Rolls of Part. ii. 54. 
° T’Ewes's Diary, Hart. MSS. clsii. 308 8, 
VOL. H. DD 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS. 


by general consent to be punishable if it has really 
been committed. ‘There was no such general consent 
now. On one hand it was held to be treason to assail 
the authority of Parliament. On the other side it 
was held to be treason to assail the authority of the 
King. It w&sa question of sovereignty, and no Judges, 
whether they sat in the House of Lords or in West- 
minster Hall, could be trusted to decide that, 

Nor was that all. Behind the question of sove- 
reignty rose a twofold conception of life—religious, 
ecclesiastical, and political—which divided Charles 
from the Commons by a gulf which it was impossible 
to bridge over. To each of the parties in the strife 
the other seemed bent on imposing its ideas upon the 
whole nation by force or fraud. For this the Parlia- 
mentary -leaders had welcomed the intervention of 
the Scots, and the turbulent violence of the City mobs: 
For this Charles had intrigued with Irish Catholics and 
Scottish Protestants, with the English army and with 
the agent of the Pope. Compromise was hardly 
possible now. Even the House of Lords had been 
unable to find a common ground of pacification. Yet, 
perhaps in some measure ‘because he was the weaker 
party, the intrigues of Charles had been far more 
dangerous than those of the leaders of the Commons. 
The tumults which they had encouraged were visible 
to the eye, and were calculated to arouse resistance 
from all peaceable and law-abiding men. A little 
patience, a little selfrestraint, would have sufficed to. 
banish them from the scene, and enable Charles to 
triumph over disorder. The King’s appeals were 
made to forces which were invisible, and the danger 
from which was beyond calculatign. The Commons 
knew that they had not merely to deal with the armed 
garrison of Whitehall. These men were but the officers 


PARLIAMENT IN DANGER. 


of that force of 10,000 volunteers which Charles had 
engaged to raise for the Irish war. Tt is hard in 
these days to keep before our eyes the mass of 
ignorance and untaught brutality on which the 
society of the 17th century rested. Tt is useless to 
plead that that society was in no danger because the 
Hydes and Falklands wished for nothing but constitu- 
tional government. The real danger lay in the mili- 
tary organisation of that lower class which cared 
nothing for the Hydes and Falklands, and which was 
to be drilled and disciplined by swashbucklers like 
Lunsford. And behind this terror lay a worse. Tn- 
distinct as was the information possessed by the 
Commons, there were grave reasons to suspect that 
the King was ready to make use of the Irish insurgents 
against the English Parliament, and, as we now know, 
the suspicion was not wholly without foundation, 
The name of the Queen was still more freely used 
than that of her husband. Men spoke openly of the 
troubles in Ireland as the Queen’s rebellion. The 
belief was not likely to die out whilst courtiers were 
heard to say of the Inish that their ‘grievances were 
great, their demands moderate,’ and that they might 
“stand the King in much stead? 

Men’s minds were everywhere predisposed to panic. 
The guardian of the peace had become the aggressor, 
and hardly anything seemed unlikely or impossible. 
That night an alarm was raised, probably an echo of 
“Digby's rejected proposal. The Lord Mayor was asked 
to call out the Trained Bands. On his refusal the 
Trained Bands dispensed with his authority. No less 
than 40,000 men turned out completely armed to 
defend their homes, and 100,000 more appeared with 

' Salvetti’s Newsletter, Jan. Po 
* Slingsby to Pennington, Jan. 6, SP. Dom, 
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halberts, swords, and clubs. As soon as it was ascer- 
tained that they had been misled by false news, the 
Lord Mayor had little difficulty in sending them home 
to their beds. That night of panic gave evidence that 
Charles had not merely to face the riotous apprentices 
who had irtitated him at Westminster. The trades- 
man’s love of peace and order, which had manifested 
itself in his favour on his return from Scotland, bad 
passed over to his opponents, as the House of Lords 
had passed over to his opponents a few days before.! 

The next day’s Committee was held at Grocers’ 
Tiall. It was for some time occupied in hearing 
evidence on the conduct of the soldiers who had 
followed Charles to the House. After this an intima- 
tion was given to the five members that they should 
take their seats on the roth, the day before the re- 
sumption of the sittings at Westminster. 

Could the House again sit at Westminster in safety ? 
Hitherto the King had shown no signs of flinching. 
On the 7th a herald, standing in front of Whitehall, 
proclaimed al} the six impeached persons as traitors. 
Charles ordered the Lord Mayor to do the same in the 
City. Gurney could no longer do as he would. He 
replied that the proclamation was against law. An 
official who was sent on the hopeless task of effecting 
the arrest, returned without his prey, having been 
“much abused by the worse sort of people.’? On the 
following day the King gave a fierce reply to.a City 
Petition in favour of the members, and an Order in- 
Council bade the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to secure 
the persons who, on the night of the panic, had dared 
to call out the Trained Bands without authority.’ 


1 D’Ewee’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 309 5. 

2 Giustinien’s despatch, Jan. 24. Ven. Transcripts. Carteret to Pen- 
nington, Jan. 7, S. P. Dom. 

3 The King’s answer, Rushw. iv. 481. The Council to the Lord 
Mayor, Jan. 8, S. P. Dom. 


THE CITY GUARD. 


In the face of this danger the Committee cut the 
Knot of the long-agitated question of the guard. A 
resolution was passed declaring it to be legal to re- 
quire the sherifls to bring the force of the county for 
the security of Parliament. It was further resolved 
that, as there was no law in existence om the subject 
of the militia, the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and the 
Common Council ought ‘on this pressing and extra- 
ordinary occasion’ to appoint the officers and to raise 
men.! 

The next day was Sunday. It is easy to imagine 
the sermons that were preached, and the quiet, heart- 
felt joy at the great deliverance, not unmixed with 
proud satisfaction at the part played by the City in 
guarding the Commons of England from harm. 

On Monday morning Philip Skippon, the Captain 
of the Artillery Garden, was appointed Serjeant- 
Major-General, to take the command of the City 
Trained Bands. A pious, practical soldier, who had 
risen from the ranks, he was the very man to command 
a Puritan force. “Come, my boys,” he once said when 
battle was approaching, “my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily and fight heartily. I will run the same for- 
tunes and hazards with you.”? He was now ordered 
to raise a guard for offence or defence. The request 
of the Commons’ Committee, on which this authority 
was conferred, was at last backed by a similar request 
from a Committee of the Lords. All the constituted 
authorities were now against Charles. The popular 
current ran in the same direction. The seamen and 
mariners of the Thames offered to join in the defence 
of the Houses, and their offer was gladly accepted. 

As soon as these arrangements had been made, 


* Common Council Journal Book, xi. fol. 14. 
° Whitclocke, 65. 
® Pisses Cpacal Sosa The ks ett BA kee 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS. 


the five members entered the Committee, and received 
a hearty welcome. Soon afterwards a deputation 
from the apprentices arrived to ask permission to 
join in the morrow’s procession. The Committee, 
mindful of the alarm which might be caused by 
the re-appearance of these frolicsome lads upon the 
scene, gravely requested them to guard the City in the 
absence of their masters. Then came an announce- 
ment from Hampden, that some thousands of his 
constituents were on their way from Buckinghamshire 
with a petition. At first the Committee felt some 
anxicty at the approach of so numerous a body, but 
it was finally resolved to throw no opposition in their 
way. Finally an offer was accepted from the men of 
Southwark to guard their own side of the river.! 

By the time that these arrangements were com- 
pleted Charles was no longer at Westminster. On the 
gth he had become aware that it would be impossible 
to resist the return of the Commons. If there had 
been nothing else to influence them, the humiliation 
of remaining a defeated spectator of the triumph of 
his enemies would have been too great to bear. But 
he was more anxious for the Queen’s safety than for 
his own dignity. He told Heenvliet, the Agent of the 
Prince of Orange, that he was sure that the Commons 
intended to take his wife from him. He at once de- 
spatched a messenger to Holland, no doubt, to beg for 
material help from the Prince of Orange? At the 
same time he wrote to Pennington, commanding him - 
to send a ship to Portsmouth to await orders, and to 
obey no future directions which did not emanate from 
himself.8 ; 

The next morning Charles prepared to set out. 

» D’Ewes'’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 313. 


? Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan. ii di, Groen van Prinsterer, 
ame ser, iii. 500, iv. 1. * Pennington to the King, Jan. 11, 8. P, Dom, 


CHARLES LEAVES WESTMINSTER. 


Holland and Essex, together with Lady Carlisle, begged 
some who were in the King’s confidence to plead for 
delay. No one would undertake the hopeless task. 
Heenvliet was finally applied to. “Who would dare 
to do it?” was all the answer he could give.’ There 
must have been an unaccustomed air of &rmness in 
that irresolute face. At that moment Charles stood 
by his wife. He had done nothing to raise her to 
truer, broader views of the world in which they both 
lived, because he had no true and broad views of his 
own. He could not even carry out persistently her 
rash and petulant commands. But he could suffer 
with her tenderly and lovingly. Long afterwards 
when she told how with a word of hers she had, as 
she believed, betrayed the secret of the design of 
surprising the five members, the memory of his self- 
restraint rose to her lips." “ Never,” she said, “ did 
he treat me for a moment with less kindness than 
before it happened, though I had ruined him,”2 

In loving affection the Royal pair set out on their 
long exile. Charles was never to see Whitehall again, 
till he entered it as a prisoner to prepare for death. 
Henrietta Maria was after many years to return to the 
scene of her early happiness, a sad widow amidst a 
world which knew her not. Charles's troubles hadcom- 
menced already. Essex and Holland refused to follow 
him, and told him that his proper place was with his 
Parliament. They expressed their readiness to sur- 
‘render their offices. ‘This was, however, refused, and 
Charles started without them. When Hampton Court 
was reached no preparations had been made for their 
reception. That night the King and Queen had to 
sleep in one room with their three eldest children.? 

* Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan. 32, Groen van Prinsterer, 
2me ser. 11. 500. 


* Madame de Mottoville, Memoirs, ch. ix. 
° Borners to Hobart, Jan. 17, Tenner MSS. lxiii. fol. 242. 
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THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS. _ 


The next morning London was the scene of joyous 
commotion. At one o’clock the members of the House, 
with the five heroes of the day amongst them, took 
boat to return to Westminster. They were surrounded 
by a multitude of gaily dressed boats, firing volleys as 
they passed along. On the north side the City Trained 
Bands marched westward with resolute purpose. In 
the midst of them Mandeville was seated in a carriage. 
They bore aloft on their pikes a printed copy of that 
Protestation which, at the crisis of Strafford’s fate, had 
rallied Englishmen to the cause of the- Protestant 
religion, and the liberty of the subject.? 

That day witnessed Pym’s greatest triumph. He. 
was now King Pym indeed. He was no longer the 
chief of a party, for he had the nation at his back. 
Both Houses of Parliament, now united, followed his- 
bidding. Patiently and vigilantly he had stood upon 
the watch-tower peering into the darkness to descry 
the fleeting and shapeless forms of anarchy and con-— 
spiracy. He had taught men to seek for the basis of 
law and order in Parliament rather than in the King. 
Yet for him, as for other men, the hour of triumph 
was but the hour of opportunity. Could he seize the 
moment as it passed, and make permanent that har-. 
mony which had so unexpectedly sprung up? Was this 
government by Parliament to acknowledge the limita- 
tions imposed on it by nature? Was it to be a means 
of imposing upon men the despotism of a majority, or 
was it to bow before the majesty of that true freedom - 
which consists in the liberty of each individual man, 
tostrive as seems best to himself after that ideal of duty 
which reveals itself in hissoul. The Church question 
was still unsettled, and unhappily there was nothing in 
Pym to makc it probable that he would solve it aright. 


1 Bere to Pennington, Jan. 13, S. P. Dom. Giustinian's despatch, 
Jan. 34, Ven. Transcripts. Rushw.iv. 484. Clarendon, iv. 199. 
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THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tue King’s first act on the morning of his arrival at 
Hampton Court was a preparation for civil war, 
or, as he himself would have explained it, for the 
maintenance of his just authority against rebellion. 
It is probable that in his orders to Pennington on the 
. day before, with regard to Portsmouth, he had in view 
something more than the Queen’s embarkation, and 
that he was already enabled to expect that Goring 
would place that fortress in his hands whenever he 
thought it desirable: He now turned his thoughts 
upon a place still more important than Portsmouth. 
At Hull were still stored up the munitions which had 
been provided for the Scottish war, and it was also 
conveniently situated for the reception of those Danish 
troops of which he had wished to make use against 
the Scots, and of which he was again thinking of 
making use against his own subjects. He now 
appointed the Earl of Newcastle to be Governor of 
Hull, and gave: instructions to Captain Legg, the 
officer who in the summer had carried to the army 
the petition marked by the King’s initials,! to hasten 
to the North to secure the submission of the citizens 
of Hull to their new governor. Special instructions 
were given to Nicholas to keep these orders a pro- 
found secret, and“to forbear entering them in the signet 
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Guar. office, according to the usual official course There 


"ae can be no reasonable doubt that if the news of Legg’s 
Jan.zz, Success had reached Charles, Digby would have 
started for Holland? and Denmark to secure aasist- 

ance, and especially to hire Danish soldiers to land at 
~.Hull? Charies, however, could not count on secrecy 
amongst his most intimate followers. The King’s 

plans were no doubt betrayed to Pym even before 


Hotham they were put in execution. Orders were therefore 
ordered by 


a poome given by Parliament to Sir John Hotham to secure 

Hall. Hull by means of the Yorkshire Trained Bands, and 

not to deliver it up till he was ordered to do so by 

‘the King’s authority, signified unto him by the Lords. 

and Commons now assembled in Parliament.’ In a 

few minutes Hotham’s son, who was himself a member 

i of Parliament, was speeding down the North road, 
even before Legg had started on his errand.* 


' The King to Nicholas, Jan. 11, Legg to Nicholas, Jan. 14, 8. P. 
Dom. 

* We learn from La Ferté's despatch of Jan, *,, that Heenvliet was 
negotiating for Charles's mediation to bring about a truce between Spain 
and the States, and that there was to be money paid by the Prince of 
Orange. La Ferté warned the Parliamentary leaders of this, so that 
they knew that Charles was seeking aid abroad. 

° Digby's proceedings will be related in their proper place. As 
however, he did not go to Denmark, and ali that has been hitherto known 
on the subject has been drawn from the suspicions of the Parliamen- 
tarians, it is as well to quote here the following extract: ‘Le Roy ne 
voyant esperance d’autre secours, despechoit le mylord Digbie au Roy 
de Dennemarque, pour en avoir de luy, et en intention d’assurer la des- 
cente des Danois le Roy donnoit ordre au Comte de Newcastel dé sen 
aller 4 Hul, port de mer vers Dennemarque :”—Forster to Chavigny, Feb. 
tk, Arch, des Aff. Etr, xlix. fol. 27. Forster was a Catholic, and gave 
reports to the French Government of néws from England. If, as I be- 
lieve, that news reached him from persons about the Queen’s Court, his 
intelligence would be decisive on such a point, 

* That Hotham started first may be gathered from Giustinian’s 
statement, that the command was given to Newcastle on account of the 
King’s knowledge of the order to Hotham, and from the fact known from 
a letter from the Mayor of Hull (Z. J. iv. 526) that Hotham arrived 


FRESH ALARMS. 
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In the face of such danger there was no lack of 
‘unanimity between the two Houses. Both Lords and 
Commons concurred in accepting a guard of the City 


Trained Bands under Skippon’s command, rather than of 


a guard of the same Trained Bands selected by the 
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Lord Mayor, and placed under the orders’of the Earl of _. 


Lindsey; as the King now proposed. Both Lords and 
Commons concurred in passing rapidly through all its 
stages, a Bill enabling Parliament to adjourn itself to 
any place it would ; in other words, enabling it to sit 
at Guildhall instead of sitting at Westminster. On one 
point alone did the Lords show any scruples. They 
objected to join in addressing to the King a demand 
that Conyers might supersede Byron as Lieutenant of 
the Tower. They were ready to join in all necessary 
measures of defence, but they were notinclined to wrest 
from the King that executive authority which the Com- 
mons thought could no longer safely be leftin his hands. 

Already evidence had been given that Pym could 
count on support elsewhere than in the City. Four 
or five thousand gentlemen and freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire had ridden up with petitions to the 
Houses which were but the echo of the Grand Remon- 
strance. Hampden’s constituents declared that they 
were ready to live and die in defence of the privilegés 
of Parliament.' 

Hach hour as it passed brought news of thickening 
dangers. On the morning of the 12th it was known 
- that Lunsford and his Cavaliers had been gathering 
at Kingston, and that Digby had come over from 
Hampton Court to concert measures with them. As 


before Legg ; but, as Forster's evidence points to a substantive plan for the 
occupation of Hull by the King,I think it may be gathered that Hotham 
was sent off on account of intelligence received at Westminster of the 
King's intention. 

IOS ii 369. LJ. tv. 504. 
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quar. the magazine of the County of Surrey was at Kingston, 
Zu the obvious interpretation of the proceeding was, that 
see es the Cavaliers intended to seize the store of arms, and 
‘to gather a force which would enable the King to be- 
take himself to Portsmouth. The Commons proposed 

.., to parry thé danger by ordering the sheriffs of the 
neighbouring counties to call out the Trained Bands 

for the suppression of such assemblies, as contrary to 

law. At the same time, the Peers summoned Byron 

before them to give account of the recent attempt to 

Byronsam- Strengthen the garrison of the Tower. Byron, how- 


moned 


Uefore the eVer, refused to leave the fortress without an order 


toni from the King. Various rumours of plots to murder 
the popular lords were also afloat, and received more 
attention than would have been accorded them in 

= quieter times.! 

nes. The tidings of the next day did much to carry 


atWindsor. Conviction to all that a struggle was imminent. 
Charles had removed to Windsor. He had taken 
time to consider the Bill allowing Parliament to ad- 
journ itself, and had announced that, as the legality 
of his impeachment of the accused members had been 
disputed, he would now abandon it, and ‘all doubts 
by this means being settled, he would proceed against 
He will ~ them ‘in an unquestionable way.’ The announcement 


have the = : 
members that the prosecution was not to be abandoned caused 


another the greatest irritation. Fresh news came in of Luns- 

oe ford’s armed men and their supposed design upon 
Portsmouth. What had happened at Hull no one’. 
could yet tell. Already that morning the Lords had 
pointed to the necessity of doing more than call out 
the Trained Bands of the counties round Kingston and 
Windsor. They thought that the order should ‘be 
made general for all England.’ The first proposal of 


'€. S.ii. 372. E. J. iv. 507. 


THE COUNTRY TO DEFEND ITSELF. 


a new Militia Bill had thus come from the Peers! The 
Commons were not slow to take the hint. They drew 
up a declaration, to be sent to all the counties, inviting 
them ‘ to put themselves in a position of defence’—in 
other words, to call out the Trained Bands for their 
own security. 7 

The declaration in which this invitation was con- 
tained threw the blame of all that had occurred on 
‘the Papists.” There was, it was firmly believed, a 
vast Catholic conspiracy threatening dangers of which 
the outbreak in Ireland was but the premonitory 
symptom, and of which the attack on the menbers 
was the commencement in England. Not only had 
Parliament been defied, and its privileges broken, but 
agreements had been made with foreign Princes for 
the introduction of foreign troops into the country, 
and arms had been collected with a view to a rising 
at home. Therefore it was necessary that the country - 
should stand on its guard. Magistrates must see that 
the county magazines were well furnished, Strong 
watches were to be placed to prevent surprise, and no 
soldiers were to be levied, or arms and ammunition 
collected, ‘nor any castles, forts, or magazines deli- 
vered up without His Majesty’s authority, signified by 
both Houses of Parliament.’ ; 

In the policy of this declaration the Lords con: 
curred entirely. With the consent of the Lower House 
they issued a general order to the sheriffs, enjoining upon 
them the duty of suppressing unlawful assemblies and 
securing the magazines, though they prudently objected 
to irritate the King needlessly by the narrative of his 


* L. J. ii. 510. C.J. ii, 375. Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, 
June 34, Groen van Prinsterer, ser. 2, iv.1, This Militia Bil must not 
be confounded with the one which had been brought in before Christmas 
to appoint a general with arbitrary powers, and which was probably only 
intended to frighten the Lords into passing the mpressment Bill 
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CHAP. past misconduct.’ Afterwards, upon hearing that the 


soiree King had taken the Prince out of the hands of his 
Seat ta: governor, the Marquis of Hertford, they directed Hert- 


The Frivee ford to resume his charge, and requested the King not 


theking- to permit the Prince to be taken out of the kingdom.? 


The Bina It was impossible to disconnect the removal of 
Porte, the Prince with the evident desire of the-Court to 


secure Portsmouth. A gentleman from Windsor in- 
formed the Commons that a waggon laden with 
ammunition had gone down to Windsor, and that 
another waggon similarly laden had started from 
Windsor to Farnham. In Windsor there were about 
400 horse and 4o officers. A messenger had been 
despatched to Portsmouth. It was doubtless known 
in London that the King had carried with him those 
fhe crown Magnificent crown jewels on which Buckingham had 
ives” once attempted to raise money in Holland, and that 
-if a seaport could be secured, he would not be with- 
out the means of tempting foreign mercenaries to his 
help.4 

Pym’s Up to that morning hopes of an accommodation 
‘propossl: “may possibly still have been entertained. Pym, at 
least, can hardly now have expected it any more. He 
declared that the King must be plainly told that these 
armed gatherings were against the law. In the 
Commons it was freely said that it would be neces- 
sary to inquire who had advised him to impeach the 
members. A Committee was appointed to place the 
kingdom in a posture of defence more thoroughly ~ 
than by the action of the individual sheriffs. The com- 

16. 7. ii. 377. ? DL, J. iv. §12~514. * C.S. ii. 379. 
+ The connection between the Prince’s removal and the intention of 
going to Portsmouth is clearly put in the following: “Hora stimano 
alcuni che in questo tempo il Ré possa esser viciio a Posmur, havendo 


condotto seco la Regina, il Prinoipe e la Principessa, et anco_ portato le 
gioie.”-—Roseetti to Barberini, 123-9, 2. O. Transcripts. 


HEENVLIETS MEDIATION. 


mand of the militia was ultimately in the Lords- 
Lieutenants, and the Lords-Lieutenants had been 
appointed by the King. On the 15th the Committee 
recommended that the members for each county, and 
for the boroughs contained in it, should nominate a 
person to be appointed as its Lord-Lieut®nant in the 
room of the King’s nominee. On the same day the 
Peers were again asked to join in requesting that 
Conyers might be substituted for Byron at the Tower.! 

The Lords were not ready to wrest the whole 
executive authority from Charles’s hands. Before 
long it was known that the King had asked Heenvliet 
to attempt to bring about an accommodation. On 
the 17th Heenvliet was at Windsor, and on the follow. 
ing morning he had an interview with Charles. 
Charles showed no appreciation of his real position. 
He chatted about Holland’s ingratitude, and said that 
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the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill had been introduced in- 


order to diminish the Royal power. Heenvliet, appa- 
rently weary of this babble, asked what message he 
was to carry to the gentlemen at Westminster. Tell 
them, said the King, that you find me hard to satisfy, 
and then they will be anxious to secure your help. At 
any rate Heenvliet was to keep the negotiation on foot 


till he heard from the Prince of Orange, who, as Charles. 


hardly doubted, would be ready to intervene in his 
behalf. 

Heenvliet was then taken to the Queen. Henrietta 
. Maria at once broke out into complaints against the 
Commons for their accusations against. her, and _pro- 
tested that she had never given evil counsels to 
the King, and that she detested the Irish rebellion. 
The King, she saig, would be well content if he could 


1 ©. J. ii. 379, 380. Tfeenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Jan, 24, 
Groen van Prinsterer, ser, 2, iv. 1. 
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enjoy his revenue as he had had it before these troubles, © 
and if his Parliament met every three years instead 
of remaining in perpetual session. At present, he was 
worse off than a Venetian Doge. He would remain 
at Windsor for two days. Tf he had not then received 
satisfaction, he would go to Portsmouth. She and the 
Princess would remain there in safe custody, whilst 
the King and the Prince betook themselves to York- 
shire. Ileenvliet here suggested that there might be 
danger in such a course. No, she said, the King’s 
name is reverenced everywhere except in London. 
In Scotland and Yorkshire it is especially respected. 
Newcastle had already occupied Hull in his name. 
There was a larger quantity of munitions there than 
in the Tower itself. As to the Tower, Byron had been | 
ordered to blow it up rather than surrender it. The 
King would publish a manifesto avowing his desire for 
peace, and forbidding the Trained Bands to obey any 
one but himself. Parliament had no right to meddle 
with them. If they refused obedience, all their pro- 
perty would be, forfeited by law. The Prince of 
Orange must not allow the King to perish. “If we 
go to Portsmouth . she ended by saying, “ I hope you 
will soon come there with good news.” 

Before long both Charles and his wife discovered 
that they had been deceiving themselves with false 
hopes. The Cavaliers at Kingston were dispersed by 
the county Trained Bands. Not a soul in the North 
or in Wales was disposed to stir in his favour. New-’. 
castle and Legg had failed utterly in their attempt on 
Hull. The Mayor had refused to admit any troops 
into the town, whether under Newcastle -or Hotham. 


The King had now but 200 men with him. *It was 


1 Tfeenylict to the Prince of Orange, Groen van Prinsterer, set. 2, 
iv. 2. 


THE KING'S OVERTURES. 4t7 


therefore necessary to abate something of his high pre- CHAP. 
tensions.' On the 2oth, abandoning his design on Ports- arr 
mouth, he despatched to Westminster a more concilia- Jans 
tory message than any which he had penned gince his Besené#: 
return from Scotland. In this he asked: the Houses nithe 
to place upon'paper all that they judged necessary. 
on the one hand for the maintenance of his authority 
and the settlement of his revenue, and on the other 
hand for the establishment of their own privileges, 
the security of ‘ the true religion now professed in the 
Church of England, and the settling of the ceremonies 
in such a manner as may take away all just offence.’ 
When all this had been digested ‘ into one entire body,’ 
he would show how well disposed towards Parliament 
he was. . 
A month before, such a message would doubtless tts recep. 

have been received with rapturous applause. Even “™ 
now there were some who had hitherto opposed the 
King, who were inclined to see in it an augury of 
better things. No doubt it pointed to such a settle- 
ment of the Church as would have been in accordance 
rather with the views of Bristol than with the views 
of Pym. No doubt, too, the urgent question was 
not how the Church could be settled, but whether 
Charles could be trusted. Yet lt was inevitable 
that those who wished to see the Church settled in 
Charles’s way should be inclined to trust him, and 
. that -those who wished to see it settled in another 

way should be inclined to distrust him. There were 

certainly grounds enough for distrust. The message 

offered no security against an appeal to force, if force 

were afhand. Both Houses therefore agreed in send- 

ing for Neweastle"to give an account of his conduct 

at Hull. But the Lords wished to return a simple 

? Giustinian to the Doge, Jan. 21, Fen. Transcripts, 
Vou. MU, BE 
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CHAT: reply of thanks to the King’s message. The Commons, 
ee who had the day before ordered the circulation of 
31642. the Protestation through the kingdom for signature, 


The Com og token of the public disapprobation of the attempt 


mons de- 


mand the on the members,’ now asked that the fortresses and 


and the ~ the militia might be placed in the hands of persons in 


militia. 

a whom Parliament could confide. On the 24th the 

The Lords Fords refused to join inthis request. But the number 

Join them. GF protests, which usually stood at 22 or 23, was on 

this occasion swollen to 32. 

Fem’e ap The next day Pym laid before the Lords petitions _ 

Petes. from London, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and Essex, in 
support of his policy. The voice of the petitioners, 
he said, was the voice of England. He adjured the 
Peers to remove the obstructions to a peaceable settle- 
ment which still existed. The Commons would be 
glad of their help, and would be sorry ‘ that the story 
of this present Parliament should tell posterity that 
in ‘so great a danger and extremity the House of 
Commons should be enforced to save the kingdom 
alone, and that the House of Peers should have no 
part in the honour of the preservation of it.’ : 

Jan, 26. When Pym’s proposal was discussed in the House 


Lennox : : 
Lennox of Lords, Lennox rose to a motion for adjournment. 


anmiiovr®- Tot us put the question,” he said ‘hastily, “ whether 

sixmonths. 6 shall adjourn for six months.” The Peers felt 
that Digby’s motion that Parliament was no longer 
free had come back to them in another fortir. To. 
leave the House of Commons alone in Session would : 
be a direct admission that no constitutional remedies 
were any longer possible. Lennox was therefore 
compelled to acknowledge that he had given offence. 
Twenty-two Lords of the oppositioi protested against 
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the mildness of the penalty. The Commons took the cap. 
matter up warmly, and asked the Lords to join in XY 
petitioning the King to remove Lennox from his office 1642. 
at Court. The Lords refused to censure Lennox more 
heavily than they had done already.! 
Irritation on both sides was the natural result of “tifficulty 
the abnormal situation. There was absolutely no situation 
Government in England. The King was projecting the 
restoration of his authority by reliance on anything ex- 
cept the loyalty of the English nation. A Government 
acting in accordance’ with Parliament would soon have 
dispersed the panic fears which exaggerated even the 
great danger which in reality existed; and the demand 
that the military forces of the realm should be com- 
* manded by persons in whom Parliament could confide, 

was the first step to the establishment of such a 
Government. It is useless to say that the Commons 

could afford to wait. The nation, at least, could not 

afford to wait. Men Gould not trade with security 

when they might expect at any moment to hear that 
foreign soldiers had landed, or that Irish rebels had 

been imported to wage war in England ; whilst the 

whole military organisation of the country was thrown 

out of gear, because the King wished it to be em- 
ployed for other Objects than for the public safety. 

Reason was on the side of the Commons. That Reasons fo 

the Lords should take the opposite view is intelligible {store 
venough. Tradition and precedent were on the King’s 

side. Many of the Peers feared the sweep of a demo- 

cratic tide. The Commons, still in name the Lower 
House, were speaking to the Lords ag their undoubted 
masters. The Lords were already treated as a mere Py 
appendage to a greater and more powerful assembly. 

1 LJ. iv. 543. French Newsletter, Feb, $5) “Arch.- des Af: Etr, 

xlix. fol. 24. : Se 
EX 2 a = 
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quar. Th the wake of distasteful social and political changes 


a loomed religious changes equally distasteful. Yet the 

gw, Lords hardly knew what to do. ‘They distrusted the 
Commons, but as yet they distrusted Charles as well. 

dances: On the refusal of the Lords to join in asking for 

pte the fortresses and the militia, the Commons had 

Son: independently presented their request to the King. 

Charles had returned an evasive answer, and on the 

Janz. 31st the House voted the evasion to be equivalent 

The mule to a denial,! and also drew up an ordinance conferring 

power in each county upon persons to be afterwards 

named, to train the inhabitants for war, to name 

Deputy-Lieutenants with the approbation of Parlia- 

ment, and to appoint officers, as well as to suppress 

2 «all rebellions, insurrections, and invasions,’ according 
to directions from the King signified by Parliament. 

Something indeed had been already done to carry 

pens into action the terms of the ordinance. The younger 

Hull, Hotham had made himself master of Hull in the name 

of the Parliament. Skippon and the City Trained Bands 

The Tower were blockading the Tower, and Byron acknowledged 
that it was not capable of offering a long resistance. 

A position so strained could not last long. In the 

tat City the burden fell heavily on the poor. On the 31st 

ces’ yet A petition was presented to tHe Commons by the 

oo Artificers of London and Westminster. Tt was imme- 

diately sent up to the Lords. The poor men, said 

Holles, who carried it up, had declared that they. 

wanted bread. “The House of Commons said that’ 

they are not in fault, bit have done what they could 

to take away the causes of these distempers; there- 

fore they protest, for their own safeties, lest they 

should be involved, that they are hot guilty of these 

mischiefs.” 


hCd, ii. 395, 405. 42 J. iv. 559. 


THE LORDS AGREE WITH THE COMMONS. 
e 


When the Houses met the next morning an un- 
usual sight presented itself to their eyes. Palace Yard 
was thronged by a crowd of women. “We had 
rather bring our children,” they said, “ and leave them 
at the Lords’ door, than have them starve at home.” 
The crowds of petitioners who had bedh appearing | 
during the last few days at Westminster were not 
‘without effect on the House of Lords. The most 
persistent Royalists saw in them an organised renewal 
of those scenes which had preceded the death of 
Strafford.!’ Others may have been convinced of the 
gravity of the situation, and may have been dis- 
appointed at the King’s letter, as containing no serious 
guarantees.? On February 1 she Lords voted that 
they would join the Commons in asking the King 
either to set forth distinctly his charges against the 
accused members, or to abandon the prosecution. Later 
in the day they pgesed a far niore serious vote. They. 
agreed to join in a petition to the King, asking him 
to entrust the fortresses and the militia to persons in 
whom Parliament could confide. 

The Lords no doubt felt their isolation.t Instead 
of placing himself at their head, the King had done 
nothing to show repentance for his past faults. All 


* Giustinian’s despatch, Feb. 4., Ven. Transcripts, Salvetti’s Nod 
letter, Feb. &. 
2 For the view that Charles, in his anxiety to save the Queen from 
the danger which he apprehended, may have passed the word to his 
* partisans to withdraw for a time from active opposition, see a pamphlet 
by Dr. A. Buff, Die Potittk Karls des Ersten, in which Clarendon’s mis- 
representations are admirably dissected. But I rather suspect that, as 
at the time of Strafford’s trial, there was a middle party which had been 
voting with the Royalists. Its defection now would make resistance to 
the Commons hopeless. 8 ZL. J. iv. 556, 558. 
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not the whole truth. 
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cHar. round them was a population surging with impatience. 
—-—~ On the 4th came a long petitior from the women 
ae +. about Popery and idolatry, and ‘another long petition 
The vs from Surrey, crying out fora speedy, settlement. The 
ere next day the Lords passed the Bishops’ Exclision 
cre "Bill; which they had steadfastly resisted in the autumn. 
Exehwion Once more Charles found that his hope of support 
the Lord. from the Lords had failed him. Nor was this the 
‘whole extent of his disappointment. Hardly had he 
- received the message which told him that both Houses 
were of one mind on the militia, when Heenvliet 
¥e.4. brought tidings that the Prince of Orange refused to 
one? mediate,in his favour, and counselled him above all to 
: Se _ Keep clear of war. “It is hard,” said Charles, “ but Twill 
_ Charles * think ‘of it, and see you again in the evening.” The 
- ‘Queen added, that she was resolved to leave ‘the king- 
"dom, dnd that she would go to Holland, to. deliver 
» over her daughter to’ her youthful bridegroom. 
“Either the King,” she added, “ will agree with his 
- Parliament or not. If he does; Lwih. soon return. If. 
» not, I had rather bé in Holland” than here.” The 
: agreement, she explained, must be honoutable to the 
-*King. In*Scotland and Yorkshire the whole popula- 
tion was on his side. He would try his best to come 
to an understanding with his Parliament. If things 
turned out badly he would go into the North, and she 
would therefore only be in his way in England. 
: Reflection brought more strongly before Charles 
the necessity of at-least the appearance of concession. 
Feb 6. “On the 6th he replied to the message on the militia. 
anaartk® He wished to know what authority was to be given 
the militia. to the new commanders, and for how long a time it 
.* was to be exercised. When he wasvsatisfied on these 
points, he was ready to entrust the forts and the 


12. J. iv. 564. Weenvliet says the third reading was carried hy 
36 to 23, which shows the untruth of Clarendon’s statement that it 
passed by the abstention of its opponents. . 
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militia to the persons named by Parliament, reserving ine 
to himself the right of excepting to unfit persons so. — 
named. As to the aécused members he would drop Peb'6. 
all proceedings against them. 
At last, if, only Charles were in earnest, a reason- 
able basis of seftlenrent yas found. THe next day he Feb. 7. 
had along conversation with-Heenvliet. 
~ “How am-I to take away the bishops,” he’ said, The King’s 
“ having sworn at my coronation to maintain them in thelishous 
their privileges and pre-eminences? At the beginning Ba” 
I was told that all would go well if I would allow the 
execution of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; then ‘ 
it was, if I would grant a triennial Parliament « 
then it was, if I would allow the.present Parliament 
-to remain ‘sitting as long as it wished ; now it “isyit T 
will place the ports, the Tower, and the militia if theif - 
hands ;-and scarcely has that request beeri ‘présented, - 
when they ask me to remdve the bishops. You SCC yp 
how far their intentions go. Nevertltless, to content’ 
.them and my -people, I have answered ‘that I- will. 
name persons Whom they approve of to command, . 
but that they must tell me for how long a time this * 
arrangement is to last, so that I may not strip myself . 
entirely.” Later in the day Charles explained: his 
plans more clearly. As goon as the Queen was gone, 
he said, he, should go into Yorkshire, not with the 
intention of taking arms, but in order to see what 
. the Houses woyld do. He did not doubt that they: 
would be more supple then. He hoped that if they 
attacked him, the Prince of oo and the States 
would not suffer him to perish. . 

What could be expected from a man so unhappily | 
constituted? He could neither frankly yield nor: 
firmly refuse. Even if it were strictly true as head - 

1 £. J. iv. 566. Heenvliet to the Prince of Orange, Feb. ¢ Ye is: Groen 
can Prinsterer, ser. 2, iv, 16, 17.: 
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Se » given’ way to coiftenit his people, he believed himself 

: oo tovhave' been grievously wronged; -and he hoped that 
-* ¥en. when he spoke from the midst of the athising 

. ‘Yorkshiremen ‘he would ‘be able to compel better 


j terms. +. 
con ~ On dne point, idea: Charles of Rocaaliy yielded. 


Feb... ‘Qn the rith he. announced that he Would transfer to  ~ 


ciamgeut” Conyers the, Lieufenanicy of the Tower now that , 
* Bytom wae no longer able.to defend it... In the mean- 
i time ‘the Continons 1 had drawn‘ up es t of persone 
| tei -whorn the ded as: Lords nants. ~ 
“2 outed. 4 thet 2th list'was accepted by the Lords, to 8 
© by Parlin presented. to the. King. The. Houses agreed’ that the. 
ta gi j authority. of the new officials, should continue’ till 
Parliamentedefermined, otherwise, Se. 

« aktgs “Ow the f3th the King and Queen were at Caniter- 
“oi the bury’ on’ their way"to Dover, the poit chosen for ‘the 
= Fecthion Queen's: embarkationy”- ‘The. .question ‘whether ‘the- 





. Royal Assent should be given to the Bishops? Exclu-. “ 


sion’ Bill had been the ‘subject of muéh contestation. . 


“)  suecessful.? To her % -was a thatter of indifference 
whether'vmfew heretics, calling” themselyes Bishops, 
sat in the House of Eotds or. not. The one thing+of 

. importanceewas, that: her husband should* retain. his 

x hold on théssword. As soon as she had sailed, his 


Se Culpepper: had argued imvain thatit would be prudent : 
ys to. allow 4t to become Jaws "The Queen ‘was more - 


movements would bédee, When he was once inYork?” 


: shire he Would easily find “his Way into Hull, and at 
Hull he*would be inva position to-receive supplies 


partner. Never, he fondly promiised, her, would he 
ag sufrender hig command.of fhe militia.® * 


gt De J iv. 577. oF Sea eidon's Life, ii. 18: 
» * See Heniietta “Maria’s letters apie" “Holland, Lagu by Mrs. 
Exerett Green, 


3s 
* 





from the Continent» @harles yielded tovhis.stronger .~ 


— 


* f. 


“ 


< 
r 


} 


.* 


% 


_ religious life. ,They had made themsélves’.thé> ser= 3 
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TH this: temper he addrassed hiinself to the demands; Spas 
of Parliament, “Tt is needless © tosinquire whether, aie a ot 
in Some abstract constitutional system formed with- | Feb. ~~ 

out reference to any-parti ot @ieta ros of time inne 
and place, the presence: “of hops in Parliament is (oe - 


desirable or not. ° They had gained theif place there *- 


when they had been’ the depositories of the moral? . Pi 
‘and intellectual force of the'nation. In 1642°,they> . 
were no more than an excrescence on politital and + gape 


vants of the King’, and apart from “him -they had’nor’ “ 
inherent strength by which they eotld stand: Few’ Ee, : 
poke in their defence, ‘md most of thosé wHo did. eee 
defended them riot for, their own sake but for fhe: ~~ ue 
sake Of institutions ‘whic would” fall.” re, cael: fee 
when: they were gone from the political’ orldy At &% a ™ 
his wife's bidding Chafles consented to the Bill, whieh ax es: 
_by redueing”them to their spiritual fiinction’, gave’ © + 

“them” a fresh chance of regaining ‘the: goodwill and . - 
adiniration of their’ fellow- -countrymen, ~ At the same. 

’ time he passed _the “Bill for pressing* soldiers for Ire~ ‘rhe Bit for 

* lanid, with the clause eeyecignns to*compel men fare: Ee 
to go out of their coutties ouf permission front... ° © 
the Housesy He also offered to put-in®exeéution t 

laws against. the Repusants, ‘and botnd*himbelf = The King’s 
grarit. no pardons in filture to the Cafholics*without ™*""" 
consent of Parliament, on condition“ that the «seven 


: ‘priests who had been condemied: in\December might » 


have ‘theif senténde’ commuted “te banishment. He 
a also refer to Parliament» all questions relating, 
e Ohurth and the Litursy, though he required 
That its recotimendations shou a be submitted to him 
as a whole aftér the subject’ had been thoroughly 
* discussed, He would leave nothing undone for the. 
relief of Ireland, and; if Parliament saw fit, he would 
yenture nig pore iy oe war. Finally he wished 
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the Houses to examine into the causes: of the decay 
of trade." 

No wonder that, coupled with the former offer 
about the militia, this message drew forth warm ex- 
pressions of thanks from both Houses. If only Charles 
could be trifsted, everything might yet go well. Un- 
luckily, that very afternoon, after the impeachment of 
the Attorney-General for-his conduct in relation to 
the accused members had been laid before the Lords, 
Pym brought up a packet of letters written by Digby 
from Middelburg, whither he had fled. One of them 
‘was addressed to the Queen, and inj such a crisis it 
was resolved to break the seal. The contents were 
ominous of danger. “ The Htumblest and most faith- 
ful servant you have in the world,” wrote Digby, “is 
here at Middelburg, where I shall remain in the 
privatest way I'can, till I receive instruction how to 
serve the King and your Majesty in these parts, if 
the King betake himself to a safe place where he 
may avow and protect his servants from rage and 
violence ; s but if, after all he hath done of late, he 
shall betake himself to-the easiest attd compliantest 
ways of accommodation, I am confident that ‘then I 
shall serve him;more by my absence than by all my 
industry.” ? 

Digby’s letter received an appropriate comment 
by the reading of the warrant by which the King had | 
empowered Neweastle to take amilitary possessfon of . 
Hull.’ How was it Possible to doubt that strong in- 


* fluence was Being brought to bear upon the King to 


induce him to set Parliament at defiance? Even the 
most sanguine must have suspécted that till the 
militia were actually in safe hands there could beno 


‘LS. iv, 580. 
a L. Ti iF. 582. Rushw. iv."354. : 22. J. iv. 585. 
He ‘. 


-. Fat 


HYDE AS CHARLES'S COUNSELLOR. 
. 


security for the State. On the 15th the arrangements 
previously made for the command of the militia 
were embodied in an ordinance, and that ordinance 
was sent in the name of both Houses to the 
King. On the aand Digby was taipenched of High 
Treason. ° 


-To the messengers who brought him the militia” 


ordinance Charles refused to give an immediate answer. 
He had plainly made up his mind to say nothing till 
the Queen was in safety. On the 23rd she was under 
sail, carrying with her her daughter and the Crown 
jewels, full-of hope and courage, and half believing 
that she had inspired her husband with something of 
her own resolution. After a tender farewell, Charles 
galloped along the cliffs i in the direction in which the 
vessel was sailing, keeping his eyes ae upon it to 
the last.? 
_ Onthe 26th the ‘King was at Giscieich: He 
sent for the Prince of Wales, and, in’spite of the 
remonstrances of Parliament, he kept the I&d with 
him. He was now buoyed up with a fresh hope as 
unsubstantial as were tha many others which had 
melted away in his hands. The ‘militia ordinance 
had given rise to some dissatisfactign in the City as 
overriding the municipal authority of thie Lord Mayor, 
and there had been a movement amongst the citizens 
to resist it, of which George Benfon, a wealthy mer- 
“chant, was the leading spirit. Charles had therefore 
drawit up a sharp answer to the messagé with which 
the Houses accompanied their ordinance, but he was 
persuaded by Hyde to hold it back for further con- 
sideration. On the 27th he had a long interview 
1 LJ. iw. 587, 602. 
3 Madame de Motteville’s Mémoires, th. ix. Giustinion to the Doge, 


March 4, Ven. MSS. 
3 Giustinian to the Doge, ie abid. 
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with Hyde. Hyde, it was arranged, was to remain 
at Westminster, to watch the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and to send notice to the King of all that it 
was desirable for him to know. He was also to ac- 
company every message which left the Houses for the 
King with & secret despatch containing the answer 
“which he judged most fitting to be given. Charles 
was to copy the proposed answer with his own hand, 
and to address it to Parliament as if it were his own.! 
Charles's acceptance of Hyde as his unofficial 
adviser marks a new departure in the constitutional 
system of the English monarchy. Hyde’s great achieve- 
ment was to throw over the doctrine which Strafford 
had inherited from the Tudors, which taught that there 
was a prerogative above the law, capable of develop- 
ing’ ‘out of itself special and transcendent powers to 
meet each emergency asit arose, whether Parliament 
approved or not. The King, according to Hyde, was 
to work in combination with his Parliament ; but he 
was not to allow the House of Commons to force its 
will upon the House of Lords, still less was he to 
allow both Houses combined to compel him to give 
the Royal Assent to Bills of which his conscience dis- 
approved. That such a conception of the Constitu- 
tion could under any circumstances have been 
permanently adopted is absolutely impossible. It did 
not even attempt to solve the question of sovereignty, _ 
which Strafford had been prepared to solve ir one 
way, and which Pym was now prepared to soive in 
another. It was the idea of an essentially mediocre 
statesman. It was based on negations, and provided 
so elaborately that nothing obnoxious should be 
done, that there was no room lefi for doing. any- 
thing at all. Strafford and Pym were men of real, 


' Clarendon’s Life, ii, 24, 


HYDE’S POLICY. 


if limited, insight. Hyde removed no difficulties ; 
he awoke no enthusiasm ; he welded together no 
divergent elements. 

Yet, with all this, Hyde had at least a marvellous 
temporary success. He gave the King a party, and 
that party, though defeated in the field 4nd doomed 
to many years of proscription, rose again to embrace” 
almost the whole nation for a time. The explana- 
tion of this success is not hard to find. Hyde’s policy 
of negation was welcome to those who were indis- 
posed to change, and in 1642 nearly half the nation, 
and in 1660 nearly the whole of the nation, was in- 
disposed to change. All who feared the intolerant 
rule of Puritanism or the interference of shopkeepers 
and artisans in the affairs of Government welcomed a 
theory which acknowledged the right of the Kittg to 
stop a legislation which was not very likely to take 
the course of which they approved. Other causes, no 
doubt, combined with this pure conservatism. Hyde 
had on his side the traditional reverence for the 
King, combined with the more honourable reverence 
for the law, and it was tempting to dispense with the 
toilsome labour of investigating what the law ought 
to be in favour of the far easier task of accepting 
whatever existed as the perpetual rule of life. 

Undoubtedly Hyde’s. connection with Charles 
brought the Civil War nearer than it was before. He 
* could gain for him a party. He could not gain for 
him @ nation. If he could not quite separate him 
from his old belief in his prerogative as something 
personally inherent in himself, or from those insane 
appeals to forces which never proved to be really on 
his side, he could at least render such attempts more 
infrequent, and could cover them, when they occurred, 
with the decent veil of constitutional arguinent. Men 
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seemed to bé listening to the voice of the law itself 
when they were only carried away by the sonorous 
eloquence of a pleader. 

Even now, indeed, Charles had something very 
different in view from the formation of a constitu- 


a 


tional party. He had promised the Queen that he 


would listen to no terms of accommodation which 
did not imply the submission of the Parliamentary 
leaders. With the Prince in his hands, he would go to 
the North and throw himself upon the known loyalty 
of his people there. Hull was to be seized, or, if the 
attempt failed, Newcastle or Berwick should be occu- 
pied to keep open his communications with the Con- 
tinent. Charles-had still hope of assistance from 
Scotland. With these projects in hand, the negotia- 
tion with Parliament became but a secondary object. 
“J will not differ from you,” he said to Hyde’s pro- 
posal that his reply should take a less offensive form, 
“for now I have gotten Charles, I care not what 
answer I send to them.” + y 
That answer stated that, though Charles was.ready 
to place the militia in the hands of the persons nomi- 
nated, they must receive their commissions from him- 
self, and those commissions must determine whenever 
he saw fit.? As this arrangement gave no security 
against himself, the Houses voted that the answer was 
equivalent to a denial of their request. Charles’s 
movements were even a greater reason for alarni than 
his words. Parliament begged him to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. If he did not, it must 
needs be a cause of great danger and distraction.? 
“For my residence near you,” he replied, “I wish 
1 Letters of Henrietta Maria, $2-65, Clarendon, Life, ti. 27. 


2 An Exart Collection, 90. 
3 Ibid. 92. 


- * 
THE HOUSES ON THE DEFENSIVE, 
e 


it might be so safe and honourable that I had no 
chuse to absent myself from Whitehall; ask your- 
selves whether I have not.”! It did not follow that, 
because he was uneasy at Westminster, it was neces- 
sary for him to go to York. Yet on the day after the 
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reply was given, he started on his ill-starred journey 


for the North. ¢ . 
The Commons felt that there was but one course 
to pursue. They voted that the kingdom should be 
“put in a posture of defence by authority of both 
Houses,’ and this resolution was at once accepted 
by the Lords.? By the 5th an ordinance had passed 
formally appointing the new Parliamentary Lords- 
Lieutenants; and conveying to them authority to com- 
. mand the militia ¢ for the suppression of all rebellions, 
insurrections, and invasions.’ In sheer self-defence, 
as they deemed it, the Houses had seized upon the 
sword. 

On the oth the King was at Newmarket. A Par- 
liamentary deputation waited on him to present a 
declaration of their fears and jealousies, pointing out 
the many surprises to which they had been subjected 
from the first Army Plot to the attempt on the mem- 
bers. Charles could not understand that they could 
have any reasonable suspicions at all. “That's false!” 
“ That’s a lie!” were the expressions which burst from 
him as the declaration was being read. The next day 
he returned his answer. “ What would you have?” 

“he cried. “Have I violated your laws?” Have I 
denied to pass one Bill for the ease and security of 
my subjects? I do not ask you what you have done 
for me. God so deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are upright for the main- 


' The King’s Answer, March 2, LZ. J. iv. 641. 
2 CL. Sil. 464. LZ. J. iv. 622. 8 LJ. iv. 625, 628. 
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_ HAP. tenance of the true Protestant profession, and for. 
——~ ,the observation and preservation of the laws of this 
Pia land ; and I hope God -will bless and assist those laws 

; for my. preservation.” In vain Pembroke “begged 
Charles to come nearer his Parliament, and to say 
clearly what he wanted. “TI would whip a boy in 
Westminster School,” replied the King, “that could 
48 not tell that by my answer.” Might not he, Pem- 
Heabs- broke suggested, grant the’militia for'a time? “ By 


lutel 
refues the God!” was the fierce answer, “not for an hour. You 


militia, have asked that of me in this, was never asked of a 
king, and with which I will not trust my wife and 
7 children.” Se ya 
“No under. No understanding was any longer possible. ‘I'he 
posible. evident sincerity of both parties kept them asunder. 


Charles believed at the bottom of his heart that 
Parliament was plotting to strip him of his lawful 
authority in order to destroy the Church. The 
Houses believed in all honesty that Charles was 
plotting to set up an arbitrary power which, whether 
he intended it or not, would redound to the advan- 
tage of the Pope.! ; 
Charles's One more word Charles had yet to speak. “The 
Inkel ©” business of Treland,” he said, ‘“ will never be done in 
the way that you are in. Four hundred will never 
do that work. It must be put into the hands of one. 
If I were trusted with it, I would pawn my head to 
end that work; and, though I beggar myself, I caa 
* find money for that.” - 
Troops sent Ireland, in fact, had not been entirely neglected. 
‘ein. Before the end of December, Sir Simon Harcourt had 
arrived in Dublin with 1,500 men. In February 
Sir Richard Grenville brought 4oc-horse, and Georg: 
Monk, one day to be more famous than either,lande 
+ Rushw. iv. 532. 


CONFISCATION OF IRISH LAND,‘ “gaz. 


with 1,500 foot. Parliament.would gladly have sent.’ CHAP. 
whore men if money could have. been‘found té pay: So - 
them. On January 24 the City had announced that 554%. 
it would be impossible to raise ‘loan in the unsettled inane n 
condition of affairs. On February 1i some: London eee 
citizens presented themselves before -tht: House’ of ,Tie tndéré | 
Commons. - There were, they said, 10,000,000 acres. — 
in Ireland,—about one-third of the acreage of the 
kingdom,—liable to confiscation. There would be rio 
- difficulty in raising 1,000,000l., if a “quarter of these 
lands, or 2,500,000 acres, were assigned to subscribers, 
This monstrous scheme of confiscation was received 
without a word of objection. Lords and Commons, 
Episcopalians and Puritans, were of one mind here. 
The scheme for the opening of a public subscription 
passed through both Houses in a week. The 
King’s consent was asked, and on the 24th his Feb, 24, 
answer was read in the House.’ If he had any better scope 
policy than that of Parliament it was time to speak King. 
out. He did nothing of the kind. Hinting a dis- 
approbation which he durst not express, he replied 
that he consented ‘to every proposition now made to 
him, without taking time to examine whether this 
course may not retard the reducing of that king- 
dom by exasperating the rebels, and rendering them 
desperate of being received into grace if they shall 
return to their obedience.’ What excuse éan be 
made for the man who had no time to spare in such 
.'a case as this ? ae 
The Lords Justices hoped to have everything their 
own way now. There would be one more sweeping con- 
fiscation—lands and wealth for Englishmen, the sharp 
sword or the paygs of hunger for the Irish. The, Fighting 
" Gd. ii, 420, 425. L. J. iv. 593, 607. Moore’s Diary, Harl, Mss, 
eceelxxx. fol. 131. 
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rebels in the ‘neighbourhood of Dublin were attacked 
and driven back, houses and cottages were burnt, 
and the inhabitants cut-down or hanged without 
mercy. There was no glory to be gained in such a 
war. The Irish were badly armed, or not armed at 


. all. ‘ Poor naked rogues,’ was the phrase usually ap- 


pliéd to them, but they swarmed around in numbers 
so great as to make the struggle appear endless. 
They never stood long before a charge of disciplined 


‘troops except behind walls. Their very resistance . 


was counted a crime. Sir Simon Harcourt was'slain 


March a5. in storming a fortified post near Dublin. After enter- 


ing through a breach, his soldiers, as one of their 

number told in his diary, ‘slew man, woman, and 

child to the number of 300 and more.” ’ 
Very much the same miserable story came from 


Drocné,”’ Drogheda. Tichborne and his little garrison within 


Feb. 23. 
Orders to 


Ormond. 


March. 


were hard put to it to ward off starvation. But the 
Trish, though assisted by their friends inside, failed in 
every attempt to take the town. Whenever it suited 
Tichborne to make a sally, he drove the besiegers like _ 
sheep before him, killing those whom he could reach. 
Here, too, their numbers alone made them formidable. 
Early in March, Ormond was sent with a small force 
to relieve the place. The terror of his coming had 
been sufficient, and before he arrived Degas was 
free. 

It had been with no good will that the Lords 
Justices had sent forth Ormond on this mission. The- 
orders which they had given him commanded him to 
burn and destroy all places in which rebels had been 
harboured,’ and to ‘kill and destroy all the men 

* Diary, Clarendon MSS. 1584. a 


? Oarte’s narrative is supported by the large collection of letters in the 
Carte MSS. 


s 


SLAUGHTER IN IRELAND, 


there inhabiting able to bear arms.’! Lest he should 
distinguish himself too much, he was ordered not to 
' pass the Boyne, to follow up the enemy. His sug- 
gestion that the houses of such of the lords or 
gentlemen of the pale as came to him to surrender 
might be spared, was contemptuously” set aside.2. 
The fierce spirit of revenge which had been kindled 
by pity for the victims of Irish cruelty was degraded 
by the Lords Justices to be the instrument of avarice, 
Every Irishman knew that for him the struggle was’ 
‘one for life and death, for religion and land. « Tt 
is not my cause alone,” wrote-Lord Mountgarret to 
Ormond, “it is the case of the whole kingdom, and 
it hath been a principal observation of the best, 
. historians that a whole nation, how contemptible 
soever, should not be so incensed by any prince or 
State how powerful soever, as to be driven to take 
desperate courses,” § 

Into that red mist of blood which was settling 
down upon Ireland it is happily not the duty of the 
historian of England to enter in full detail. The 
unarmed, untrained Irish peasants fell before the 
stronger disciplined bands of England as grass before 
the mower. Nobler spirit never was than that of 
Edmund Verney, a younger son of Charles’s Knight 
Marshal. Yet even. his temper was lowered by the 
element in which he worked. « There is little news,” 
che wrote from the camp in which he served; “the 
‘enemy *runs from us wheresoever we meet them, 
but if we chance to overtake them we give no 
quarter, but put all to the sword.” To butcher 

1 Lords Justices to Ormond, Feb. 23, Carte, Letters, Ix, 

? Ormond to the Lozés Justices, March 9. The Lords Justices to 
Ormond, March 11, Temple to Ormond, March to, Carte, Letters, 
xiil., lxiv., lxv. 

5 Mountgarret to Ormond, March 25, Carte MSS. iii. fol. 12, 

Fr2 
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grown men only was fast becoming a mark of virtue. 

When Trim was taken, in June, writes the same 
officer, “we put some fourscore men to the,sword, 

but, like valiant knights errant, gave quarter and 
liberty to all the women.”! When the Scots landed 
at last, their cruelty was even worse. A party of 
them near Charlemont ‘took .many cows, killed 
about forty men, and many women and children, 
in all some say five, some seven hundred.’ The poor 
wretches had not even been guilty of the crime of 
defending themselves. They had no powder with 

them. All that could be said of them was this : “ They 
did endeavour to drive away their cows.”? The Irish 
in turn were goaded into fury. Ever since the relief 
of Drogheda there had been fresh scenes of murder. 

Englishmen and Irishmen were to one another but 
noxious beasts of prey to be slaughtered without 
mercy. All feeling of a common humanity had been 
lost between them. The imaginative power which 
calls up before the mind the real life of an enemy 
was altogether lacking, and for want of it the people. 
perished. 

For the misery of Ireland no party in England 
could avoid responsibility. On March 19 Charles gave 
the Royal Assent to that monstrous Bill which was to 
hand over to English adventurers two millions and a 
half of acres on Irish soil. He had ceased to think 
of Ireland except so far as it might assist him in hié 
struggle with the English Parliament. That struggle - 
was already taking a sharper form. On the 16th 
the Commons answered the King’s declaration that 
the ordinances of the Houses were not to be obeyed 
without his consent, by a resolutien ‘that when the 


1 E. Verney to Sir R. Verney, May 30, June 22, Verney MSS. 
® Conway to Ormond, July 18, Carte MSS. iii. fol. 325, 
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Lords and Commons in Parliament, which is the CcHaP. 


supreme court of judicature in the kingdom, shall de- 


XVIL 
~~ 


clare what the law of the land is, to have this not only Pate 


questioned and controverted, but contradicted, and 


acommand that it should not be obeyed, is a high, 


breach of the privilege of Parliament.’ Stch a claim 


of sovereignty was necessarily followed by many acts ” 


which were violently unconstitutional, in the sense 
that they would have been out of place in a state of 
things in which the Constitution was in working 
order. Even before the words had been spoken, 
Parliament had claimed the right of directing the 
armed force by sea as well as by land. Northum- 
berland was constitutionally timid, and was unwilling 
. to take an active part in the strife. He was accord- 
ingly asked to appoint Warwick to command the 
fleet, which would soon be ready to put to sea.? 

The Commons had little doubt that Charles was 
prepared to use force against them. A letter directed 
to Pym was picked up in Palace Yard. The writer 
stated ‘that he had heard the King say that he had 
the nobility, the gentry, and divers honest men on 
his side ; that the Parliament had irritated the military 
men and denied them employment in Ireland, and so 
prepared swords for their own throats; that he did 
not doubt, if Hull proved right, but that an army 
of 16,000 men, commanded by the said military men 
ér officers, would keep him in safety.’ Some one 

“attached to Charles's person had been heard to say, 
“ What if you see Hull yield to the King, and young 


March 15. 
Parliament 
claims the 
command 
at sea, 


Report of 
the King’s 
intentions, 


Hotham be hanged up?”? Four days later came Marchiy, 


news of a statement made at Rotterdam by g mariner 
named Henley, that he had been asked by a servant 


1 LJ. iv. 645. 
3 D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiii. fol, 33.- 
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of Lord Digby to take charge of a ship at+ Elsinore, 
which was one of a fleet intended to bring thirty 
or forty thousand Danish soldiers to Hull. An 
anonymous letter from Newmarket, directed to Pym, 
added that French troops were to be sent to Ireland, 
that. the Eaglish navy was expected to take part 

“against Parliament, and that all the resolutions of the 
Commons were betrayed to the King by some of the 
members of the House! No wonder that the Houses 
directed that no troops should be admitted into Hull 
without authority from Parliament.? 

Whether these rumours were exaggerated or not, 
there can be no doubt that they were not mere 
inventions. The Queen was not looking only to the 
money which she hoped to raise by pledging-her own . 
and the Crown jewels. She did hope to obtain aid 
from the King of Denmark. She did think it possible 
to bring about by her mediation a truce between 
Spain and the Dutch Republic—-a truce which would 
enable Frederick Henry, gained over by the splendid 
offer of a marriage between his daughter and the 
Prince of Wales, to intervene effectually on her 
husband’s behalf. Behind this were visions still more 
vague of help from France or Spain, from the Em- 
peror or even from Bavaria? é 

For some time the impatient Queen had been 
urging her husband to gain possession of the sea- 
port on which her hopes were fixed. “When you 


1 ZL J. iv. 655. 

2 Ibid. iv. 656, 659, 662. 

3 The evidence for this is scattered over Rossetti’s letters. See too 
the quotation from Barberini at p. 298, note 2, At a later time, after 
Charles had abandoned these projects, Rossetti writes that having made 
particular inquiry, he had discovered ‘che il pepgierodel Rd d'Inghilterra 
8 di restituirst in autorit& et abassare anzi distruggere, se potra, il partito 

*Parlamentario, ma per cio effettuare non vede luogo di poter prevalersi di 
mezzi forestieri.” This was on the ground that France was engaged in a 


DIVISION OF FEELING IN THE NORTH. 
e 


come to Hull,” she wrote, “if you find the country 
well affected, Hull must absolutely be had. If you 
cannot, you must go to Newcastle, and if you find 
that is’not safe, go to Berwick, for it is necessary to 
have a seaport.”! Charles did not find it easy 
to seize Hull, especially after the disclesure of the 
scheme for introducing Danish troops into England: 
On the roth he rode into York,? and did his best to 
curry favour with his subjects by ordering the exe- 
cution of the laws against the Catholics. The feeling 
at York was not as hostile to him as that of London. 
In the city itself, the common people, dissatisfied 
with the suppression of the Council of the North, 
placed themselves on his side. A proposal to petition 
the King to return to his Parliament found but little 
support, and those who advocated it were compared 
to the Gadarenes who besought Christ to depart from 
their coasts. But there was little enthusiasm for the 
King, and no inclination to plunge ito civil war. 
The address sent up to him suggested under respect- 
ful forms that it would be well for him to come to 
an understanding with Parliament. Charles in his 
answer expressed himself ready to do so, if only Par- 
liament would acknowledge its errors.’ 

If Charles thought it. expedient to abandon for a 
time his projects upon Hull, it was with no thought 


war of its own, that Spain was weak, and so forth. Of the Prince of 
Orange ‘se bene i] Padre Filippo dice che esso Principe non habbia 
danari, si crede pero sia per somministrarne segretamente per non cres- 
care lagelosia agli Stati causata dal matrimonio del figliuolo, Oirca & 
Bavari si credono meri discorsi. In Danimarca si potrebbe havere 
maggior speranzs di gente se bene sino adeaso non si scopre veramente 
che vi sia passate trattatione,’—Rossetti to Barberini, July 4, BR. 0. 
Transcripts. 

* The Queen to the 2 King, March 7, Letters of Henrictta Maria, 52. 

2 Iter Carolinum in Gutch, Coll. Curtosa, ii. 427. 

* Stockdale to Lord Fairfax, March 25, April1. Fairfax Correspan. 
ii, 389. Yorkshire Petition, April 5. ZL, J. iv. 710. 
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of acknowledging the authority of the Parliament at 


~~~ Westminster. He wished to show that the centre of 


1642. 


ie 
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the State was to be found wherever -his person was. 
On March 23 he summoned Essex and Holland, with 
two other lords, to attend him at York on the pretext 
that he wished to keep state at Easter, and at the 
Feast of St. George. The House of Lords at once 
ordered its members to remain in attendance on 
their Parliamentary duties,! 

Charles’s efforts to shake the resolution of the 
Houses had hitherto been singularly ineffectual. 
Intrigue and argument in turn had been employed 
in vain. The ramparts of Hull were still manned. 
by Hotham’s Trained Bands. Hyde’s lengthy state 
papers were answered by others as lengthy, and ap- 
parently more convincing than his own. No man 
was prepared to draw sword merely to give the 
King the mastery over his Parliament. If Parlia- 
ment had really represented the nation in 1642 as it 
had represented it in 1640, Charles would have been 
powerless. For some time there had been signs that 
it was no longer so, and those signs had lately been 
increasing rapidly. 

Most valuable as an indication of the distracted 
condition of the country was the Kentish petition, 
drawn up on March 25 by the Grand Jury at the 
Assizes held at Maidstone. It is true that, as after- 
wards appeared, the Grand Jury had been selected ° 
not in the usual way by the Sheriff, but under the 
direction of Justice Mallett, who presided over the 
Court; and that of the nineteen gentlemen who com- 
posed it, a-bare majority of ten supported the peti- 
tion. But the importance of the petition lies not in - 
its official character, but in the language in which it 

1 L. J.iv. 675. 
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was couched. It began by thanking Parliament for CHAP. 
the excellent laws which ‘ by His Majesty’s grace and —--— eerie 
+ goodness’ had been obtained, and by asking for the Maseh as. 
full execution of the laws against the Catholics. It 

then proceeded to request ‘ that the solemn liturgy of 

the Church’ might be freed ‘from interruptions, 
scorns, profanations, threats, and force of such men” 

who ‘daily do deprave it, and neglect the use of it in 
divers churches, in despite of the laws established ; 

that episcopal government might be preserved, and 

that all differences concerning religion might be sub- 
mitted to a synod chosen by the clergy, and means 
taken to provide against the scandal of schismatical 

and seditious sermons and pamphlets, and some severe 

law made against laymen for daring to arrogate to 
themselves and to exercise the holy function of the 
ministry—to the advancing of heresy, schism, pro- 
faneness, libertinism, anabaptism, atheism.’ Coercive 
jurisdiction must be restored for the repression of 
moral and ecclesiastical offences. Ireland must be 
relieved. The militia must be settled by law with 

His Majesty’s consent, and no order of either House, 

not grounded on existing law, was to be enforced till 

the Royal Assent had converted it into a statute. i 

The Kentish petition may fairly, be accepted a8 spirit of 

embodying the spirit which was soon to animate the {ee 
King’s supporters in the Civil War. Their newly 
_awakened zeal for the prerogative had been quickened 

’ bg. the belief that it would be used to crush the dis- 
turbers of ecclesiastical peaee. They protested against 

the assault which was being made upon the Church 
which had been inspired by the broad and tolerant 

spirit of Hooker.. That Church, they felt instinctively, 
deserved better things than to be torn asunder. tp 
gratify the ranting outcries of the conventicle. Un- 
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happily they could see nothing in Puritanism but its 
weakest and lowest side. Still more unhappily they 
scouted the very idea of toleration for the sects. 
“The prelates,” as Milton had written a few weeks 
before, “as they would have it thought, are the only 
mauls of schism. Forsooth, if they be put down, a 
‘deluge of innumerable sects will follow ; we shall all 
be Brownists, Familists, Anabaptists. For the word 
Puritan seems to be quashed, and all that heretofore 
were counted such are now Brownists.”! Milton 
refused to be led astray by that dread of the sects 
which was sweeping away the bulk of the English 
gentry to the King. His inference was precisely the 
opposite from that -which was drawn by the Kentish 
petitioners. “Jurisdictive power in the Church,” he 
boldly said, “ there ought to be none at all. . . . For 
when the Church without temporal support is able to 
do her great works upon the unforced obedience of 
men, it argues a divinity about her; but when she 
thinks to credit and better her spiritual efficacy, and 
to win herself respect and dread by strutting in the 
false vizard of worldly authority, it is evident that 
God is not there, but that her apostolic virtue is 
departed from her, and hath left her key-cold ; which 
she perceiving, as in a decayed nature, seeks to the 
outward fomentations and chafings of worldly help 
and external flourishes to fetch, if it be possible, some 
motion into her extreme parts, or to hatch a.coun-- 
terfeit heat of jurisdiction.” ? Ben aks 

It would have been well if the practical men in 
the House of Commons had bestowed some attention 
on the strange utterances of this idealist. His time was 
not yetcome. Even Cromwell, who was one day to be- 


a 1 The Reason of Church Government against Prelaty, i. 6. 


STEERING FOR WAR. 


come the exponent of these thoughts in the field and in 
Council, would now have deemed them, if they reached 
his ears at all, too unpractical to be worthy of atten- 
tion. The Kentish petitioners were to be put down, 
not answered. Four of their number—Sir Edward 
Dering and the honest large-minded antiquary Sir 
Roger Twysden amongst them—were sent for to bé 
examined as offenders. Judge Mallett, who had pre- 
sided at the assizes, and Bristol, who was charged 
with having in his hands a copy of the petition 
without giving information to Parliament, were com- 
mitted to the Tower; whilst selected extracts from 
the petition itself were voted to be seditious. 

The House, in fact, had a plan of its own for the 
settlement of the Church. Questions at issue were to 
be determined, not, as the petitioners proposed, by an 
assembly of divines chosen by the clergy, many of 
whom had been instituted under Laudian influence, 
but by an assembly of divines chosen by Parliament. 
A Bill condemning the late innovations had already 
passed the Commons and had been read twice by the 
Lords.’ Two absolutely contradictory conceptions of 
Church worship were face to face. Neither side 
would give way. Neither side thought it possible to 
conciliate the other. If any one moment can’-be 
selected as that on which the Civil War became inevi- 
table, it is that of the vote of March 28, by which 

‘ the Kentish petitioners were treated as -criminals.. 
Exom that moment the indignation of hundreds of 
high-spirited gentlemen came rapidly to a head, and 
it would not,be long before they placed their swords at 
the services of a king who shared in their prejudices 
and their resolve.? 


1 C. Sit. 502,507. L. J. iv. 678, iar 
* Three days later Salvetti wrote: ‘Io credo che se Sua Maesta 
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CHAP. It has often been said with truth, that the miseries 
ea which France underwent at the close of the last’ 
Marchze. Century were in the main owing to the persistency 
ieauein with which Frenchmen followed ideals to the dis- 
sium. regard of the historical conditions of their time. 
men. English politicians and English writers have never 
been weary of repeating that our Revolution was 
conducted after a very different fashion. It has been 
our glory that our liberties were inherited from our 
ancestors of old, and that the men of the 17th cen- 
tury claimed no more than a confirmation of the 
rights which had been won at Runnymede and Lewes, 
and which were in some sort brought by our remoter. 
progenitors from beyond the sea. Yet this advan- 
tage, like every other, has brought with it its atten- 
dant disadvantage. In the crisis of the 17th century 
it produced in both parties a shortsighted conservatism 
which was fatal to any peaceable solution of the 
problem before the nation. Men had grown so fami- 
liar with inquiries into what had been, that they did 
not sufficiently trouble themselves to ask what ought 
to be. They consulted antiquity when they should 
have been providing for the future. They did 
not see that they had embarked on an unknown 
sea, and that their old charts would avail them 
little. ; : 
Parliament If both parties were equally. impervious to new 
nolonger; aati : 
represents ideas on the supreme question of toleration, it was of 
thenation. little consequence that the existing constitutional. 
formalities were better observed by the party -which 
was about to support the King than by the party 
which continued to oppose him. Pym and his friends 
havra un poco di pazienza sia per rimettersi; siando impossibile che il 
Parlamento non si rompa in ultimo fra di loro; oltre che i Gentilhuo- 
mini siando stracchi del suo rigido proceders cominciano ad aderire x 
Sua Maesta.’—Salvetti’s Newsletter, April yy. % 
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had been driven by the course of events to uphold the cHar. 
‘doctrine that Parliament and not the King was supreme —_ 
in England. How could they hope to make it good Pel 
unless the votes of Parliament embodied the national 

will? Yet it was now perfectly evident that this was 

no longer the case. Killigrew’s suggeStion that a _ April. 
deputation of members should be sent into each county Tigger 
to inquire into the opinions of the constituencies, on 

the ground that ‘it was not the exacting of a law that 

made it in force, but the willing obedience to it,’ was 

no doubt open to grave objections, but it touched 

the weak point of Pym’s policy to the quick! It 

was Pym’s part to assume that he had all England at 

his back. On March 29 directions were sent to March 29. 
Hotham to reinforce the garrison of Hull, and on 2aue?’ 
April 2 the Commons voted that the munitions at Apri 2* 
Hull should be brought to London, though the vote 

was afterwards changed, at the instance of the Lords, 

to a request to the King to consent to their removal. 

On the other hand, a company of horsemen rode out 

of London on the 3rd to join the King at York, and _ Apri, 
it was known that the Gentlemen Pensioners had i? ioe 
obeyed a sumrfons from Charles to attend his person 

in the North. . 

On April 4 the Commons appointed a Committee Meares 
to prepare a declaration of their ecclesiastical policy ; {i3."” 
and on the same day the two Hoiises, finding that ™™* 

* Charles had forbidden the appointmént of Warwick 
to.command the fleet, directed Northumberland to 
instal their nominee as Vice-Admiral in defiance of 
the King. The two resolutions had a closer con- 
nection than appears at first “sight. ' “The ecclesiastical 
policy of the Commons rendered necessary their pre- 
parations for war.’ : 


1 D’Ewes's Diary, Hari. MSS. elxiii. fol. 1. 58 ’ 
2 0. Jil. 510. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxii. fol. 62 3. 
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The Lords had already agreed that, the militia 
ordinance should be put in force even without thé 
King’s consent. On the 8th they sentenced Benyon 
to fine and imprisonment for his attempt to stir up 
resistance to the militia ordinance under cover of the 
privileges of the City.! The Lords in truth were no 
nore than a shadow of their former selves. Many 


of the Royalist peers had given up the strugglé and. 


had ceased to attend in their places. In the division 
taken on Benyon’s sentence, there were but nineteen 
votes in the majority. The minority was composed 
of fourteen only.? 

Charles had, in the meanwhile, been listening 
alternately to his hopes and fears. As yet there had 
been little to encourage him in the North. The bulk 
of the gentry showed little inclination to support him, 
and petitioned him to come to terms with Parliament. 
Charles, in his reply, assured them that all would be 
well if only Parliament would consider the message 
in which he had asked that its demands on ecclesi- 
astical matters should be presented to him as a 


whole, and would agree to settle the militia by bill © 


instead of by ordinance. 

It would have been better for Charles if he could 
have been content to act persistently on these lines. 
The outburst of feeling which had been to some extent 
revealed in the Kentish petition, had drawn from the 
Houses an announcement of the moderation of. their 
desires and intentions with regard to the Church. 
Their only wish, they said, was for a due and necessary 
reformation of the government and liturgy of the 
Church, and to take away nothing in the one or 
the other but what shall be evil and. justly offensive, 
or at least unnecessary and burdensome, and for the 


1 See p. 427. 2 ZL. J. iv. 682-705. > Rushw. iv, 613. 
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better effecting thereof, speedily to have consultation 
with godly and learned divines.! 

The course which prudence clearly dictated to 
Charlés was to accept the hand thus held out to him, 
to endeavour to reduce to a minimum the changes 
which would be demanded, and to come to some 
compromise on the question of the militia. Yet in 
ordet to make such an attempt possible it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be able to inspire 
confidence in his sincerity, and should induce his 
subjects to believe that he was no longer the Charles 
who had dabbled in army plots the year before. Yet 
as if to render all hope of conciliation impossible, on 
the very day on which the resolution on the Church 
was accepted by the Lords a message was speeding 
southwards which revived all the old suspicions. 

In this message Charles announced his resolution 
to go to Ireland to suppress the rebellion. For this 
purpose he intended to raise a guard of 2,000 foot 
and 200 horse and to arm them from the magazine 
at Hull. To remove all misunderstanding he had 
ordered a bill to be prepared for settling the militia, 
a bill which, as it afterwards appeared, proposed that 
the command should be placed in the hands of the 
persons named in the Parliamentary ordinance, to be 
exercised for one year under the directions of the 
King signified by both Houses of Parliament, aé long 

-as he. was in England, and under the direcfions of 
* Parliament alone when he was beyond the sea.” 

We may well believe that Hyde had no part in 
this unlucky_message.? No one who read it could 


1 Ed. iv. 706. 

* Ibid. 709. The bill has not been preserved, but its contents may 
be discovered from the subsequent discussions, 

5 Here is the opinion of a trong Royalist on it: “ You may easily 
imagine how unsatisfied I am with the resolution His Majesty hath taken 
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guap. doubt that Charles, having been disappointed of the 


—~—_ support which he had expected in the North, intended 
1642. A a > 
Aprils. either to put himself at the head of the army which 

he intended to lead against the Irish insurgents, or 

even to avail himself in some way of those very insur- 

gents whom he was professing to assail. In either 

“ease the relinquishment of the command of the militia 

for a single year would only tide over the time till he 

was ready to return from Ireland at the head of a 
_ body of devoted and victorious troops. 

The That this strange scheme for a journey to Ireland 

hae had been concerted with the Queen there can be little 

hep, doubt.! In the spring of 1642, as much as in the 
spring of 1641, she was the centre of a wide-reach- 
ing plot for securing the co-operation in her favour 

7 of irreconcilably antagonistic forces. Her offer of 

the Prince of Wales to Frederick Henry as a son-in- 
law had made its expected impression, and the Prince 
of Orange had readily taken up her suggestion that 
Dutch ambassadors should be sent to England nomi- 
nally to offer the mediation of the States between the 
King and Parliament, but in reality to pave the way 
for more direct assistance to be given, if it should 
prove necessary, to the Royal cause. It was true 


concerning Ireland, till I understand from you how it agrees with the 
sense you have of what is fit for him to do at this time . . . The King 
is resolved to take the Prince with him,”—Grandison to Hyde, April 12, 
Clarendon MSS. 1,588. 4 - 

1 “TJ will reply to your letter, where you say that if you can go to 
Ireland, and that the road by England is not safe, that you will go7o 
Ireland by Scotland, which is a road that I apprehend extremely ; for 
the troops who are going are entirely devoted to the Parliament, and 
they will hold you as e prisoner, if the Parliament please ; thus you can- 
not join the army of the Catholics, nor epproach Dublin by that road.”— 
The Queen to the King, ae, Letters of Henrietta Maria, 66. On the 
suspicions of Parliament, see Giustinian to the Doge, April 28, Sant et, 
Penice MSS. 


PROPOSED MISSION TO DENMARK, 


that the commercial aristocracy of the Province of 
Holland set itself strongly against this plan for en- 
tangligg them in strife with the English Parliament, 
and that even the lower ranks of the population 
hitherto devoted to the House of Orange showed 
signs of breaking away from an allegiance which 
called on them to applaud the sacrifice of the inte- 
rests of the republic to a dynastic alliance with a 
Catholic Queen.! But at the beginning of April the 
project if opposed was not given up, and the same 
might be said of that other project for obtaining aid 
from Denmark. Ever since the King had left London 
a succession of communications had been passing 
betwixt him and_ his uncle; and though the idea 
of sending Digby to Copenhagen was abandoned from 
fear of rousing the suspicions of Parliament, a com- 
munication was on April 11 addressed by the Queen 
to Christian IV., which could hardly have referred to 
anything else than the succour which she expected 
from him.? 

' Zon to the Doge, March 37) 34 $2, Venice MSS. Olunda, 

? Dr. Pridericia, whose thorough knowledge of the archives of his 
country led me to consult him on this point, has been good enough to write 
to me from Copenhagen as followa: ‘In our Geheimearchiv exists a notice 
about a cohversation between Henrietta Maria and the Danish resident, 
Tanke, at the Hague, dated Hage Comitis, April 3}, 1642. The Queen says 
that she has received aletter from the King Charles to besent to the King of 
Denmark, per nobilem aliquem ex Hollandia, but fearing that such a mission 
might increase the suspicion of the Parliament, she has preferred to give the 
‘letter to the resident, gua sit de re tantum privata, More is not noted 
- dgwn, ard in the relations of the resident to the King he does not men- 
tion this conversation at all. But, besides that, there exist two letters of 
credence from Charles I. to Christian IV., of the first half of 1642, the 
first dated Dover, "eb. 23, and the second dated York, May 10; but the 
names and purposes of the ambassadors are not named. In the Hirst 
letter the King speaks about Pextremité ou Je suis ; in the second he only 
mentions propositions to be made. The missions are not, as far as I 
know, elsewhere mentioned in Danish sources. But before this, two am? 


bassadors, also the Volonel Henderson who returned to Denmark in the 
autumn of 1642, visited Christian IV. in the first days of February.’ I 
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If any one of these schemes was to come to 
anything, it was absolutely necessary that the King : 
should have in his possession a seaport in -which 
to receive foreign troops or foreign munitions of 
war. The Queen had little patience with her hus- 
band’s hesitation to make the attempt on Hull. “As 
to what you wrote me,” she urged, “that everybody 
dissuades you concerning Hull from taking it by 
force, unless the Parliament begins—Is it not begin- 
ning, to put persons into it against your orders? 
For my part I think that the Parliament believes 
that you are constantly expecting an accommodation 

. and that else, they would speak after another 
fashion. For you having Hull is not beginning any- 
thing violent, for it is only against the rascal who 
refuses it to you... . Think that if you had not 
stopped so prematurely, our affairs would perhaps be 
in a better state than they are, and you would at 
this moment have Hull.” 

The King would, gladly have had Hull if he could 
have had it without show of open violence. On the 
14th, whilst he was still waiting for an answer to his 
proposal to visit Ireland, he sent a reply to the 
request made to him by Parliament for his permission 
to remove the magazine from Hull to the Tower. 
That reply was doubtless drawn up by Hyde. Treat- 
ing the appointment of Hotham as the illegal act. 
which it undoubtedly was, he appealed to that sense - 
of legality which is always strong in Englishiin, 
and which was especially strong in “the r7th century. 
« And now,” he wrote, “let us ask you;... Will 


feel no doubt that the letter of credence of Feb. 23 was intended to have 
peen carried by Digby. Of that of May 10 T can only guess that it 
Contained detailed instructions for Dighy, or for some other person, wiom 
Charles still contemplated sending. 

1 The Queen to.the King, April ,,, Letters of Henrietta Maria, 59. 


* THE KING APPEALS TO THE LAW. 


there never be a time to offer to, as well as to ask of 
us? We will propose no more particulars to you, 
having no such luck to please or to be understood 
by you. Take your own time for what concerns our 
particular ; but be sure you have an early, speedy 
care of the public, that is of the only rule which 
pregerves the public, the law of the land ; preserve 
the dignity and reverence due to that. It was well 
said in a speech made by a private person,” it was 
Pym’s speech against Strafford from which Charles 
was about to quote, “ but published by order of the 
House of Commons, this Parliament—‘The law is 
‘that which puts a difference betwixt good and evil, 
betwixt just and unjust. Ifyou take away the law, 
all things will fall into a confusion, every man will 
become a law unto himself; which, in the depraved 
condition of human nature, must needs produce 
many great enormities. Lust will become a law 
and envy will become a law; covetousness and am- 
bition will become laws, and what dictates, what 
decisions, such laws will produce may easily be dis- 
cerned.’ So said that gentleman, and much more very 
well in defence of the law, and against arbitrary 
power.” }. 

Over Pym and the Parliamentary majority Charles 
might enjoy an argumentative triumph. Their own ex- 
, perience was teaching them the truth which Strafford 
had ‘always firmly upheld, that the government of 
Thafions must rest upon a broader basis than that of 
positive law. They had grasped at arbitrary power 
to defeat arbitrary power. Charles clung to arbitrary 
power under the form of legality. Pym’s true answer 
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conquering army in Ireland, in order that he might 

return with the means in his hands of stopping even 

the most necessary reforms in England, was a legal 

power which ought to be abolished as soon as 

possible. _ 

. Already, before this message was received, Parlia- 

ment had begged the King to desist from his puxpose 

of visiting Ireland, under the transparent pretext of 

anxiety for the safety of his person, and had added a 

threat that if he persisted in going, they would pay no 

obedience to any commissioners appointed to govern 

England in his absence. Their answer to the King’s ap- 

peal to the law was a peremptory order that the maga- 

zine should be removed from Hull, accompanied with 

a full approval of Hotham’s conduct in command. On 

the other hand something was done to give the King 

satisfaction in his demands about the militia and the 

Church. On the 20th the Commons took in hand 

the nomination of the divines who were to be con- 

sulted on thé proposed ecclesiastical reforms, and on 

the same day the King’s Militia Bill, which had come: 
down from the Lords, passed through Committee. 

It is true that it was subjected to some amendments. - 
The time of its operation was extended from one to tivo 

years, and it was now proposed that instead of leaving 

the right of calling out and employing the militia to 

the King’s orders, signified by the two Houses of : 
Parliament, it should be left with the Lords-Lietiten- 

ants themselves, who were named in the Bill. Té Wat 
obvious that, as proposed by the King, the Bill would, 

as long as Charles remained in the kingdom, have 

reduced the militia to inactivity, unless he chose 

to send a message requesting the Houses to put 

it in motion; and that, therefore, the Bill as it 

came from York would offer no security against an 


THE KING'S ATTEMPT UPON HULL. 


invasion coming with the concurrence of Charles 
himself.! 

It is unlikely that Charles had any inclination to 
favouf the Militia Bill, even in the shape in which it 
had left his hands, as soon as he heard that he was not 
to go to Ireland. The reception of the xesolution of 
the Houses to remove the magazine from Hull stung 
him®at once to action of that kind which he most 
affected. He would go to Hull, not as an act of war, 
but merely to take possession of his own. The town 
was his, and the munitions were his. Who would 
resist him if he claimed his own property ? 

He was the more able to act freely, as he had just 
had the satisfaction of recovering another of his 
children. On the 16th Hertford arrived, bringing 
with him the Duke of York.? In that which Charles 
was about to do he had some local feeling on his side. 
On the 22nd Sir Francis Wortley and about twenty 
other Yorkshiremen presented him with a petition in 
the name of the county, in which he was asked to 
forbid the removal of the munitions. 

In what he was about to do Charles intended to 
avoid everything that savoured of violence. He 
believed that Sir John Hotham, if properly ap- 
proached, would not refuse to surrender the fortress 
to its natural master. On the 22nd, therefore, he 
despatched the Elector Palatine and the Duke of 

: York.to visit the town, as if to satisfy their curiosity. 
“. [he Jads were directed to send information to the 
King as to his chance of obtaining admission. In 
their inexperience they mistook the respect with 
which they were received for a sign of loyal sub- 


1 The account of the Bill comes from the subsequent explanations on 
both aides. Tho reason given for its amendment is purely conjectural.* 
? Nicholas to Roe, April 20, 8. P. Dom. 
e 
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ae mission, and they despatched a messenger to the 
én, King with a favourable account of all that they had 
April_a3. Wwitnessed.! The next day accordingly Charles set out 
veforettul, for Hull. When he was three or four miles off, he 
punctiliously sent Bristol’s half-brother, Sir Lewis 
Dives, with .a letter to Hotham, explaining that he 
Was coming to view his magazines, and threatening, in 
case of refusal, to make his way into the town,*ac- 
cording to the laws of the land’? 
Hotham’s If Hotham had been suddenly confronted by the 
position, . . P . 
King in person, it is possible that he might have 
given way. As it was, he had plenty of time ta 
collect his thoughts. He knew that about forty-five. 
suspicious persons had entered the town the night 
before in the train of the Princes, and he had 
4 reason to believe that the Princes had not come on a 
mere passing visit of curiosity. He was now informed 
that Charles had 300 horsemen in his train, and it 
was rumoured that there were 4oo more behind. 
Before the King made his appearance, Hotham re- 
solved to be true to those who had placed him where 
he was. He ordered the drawbridges to be drawn up, 
and sent to announce to Charles his resolution. When 
he learned that in spite of this message the King was 
Muto defore the gates, he took his stand on the wall. With 
Mute all humble expressions of duty he refused to break 
his trust. Charles was not likely to be satisfied with 
such an excuse as this. His followers cried out to 
the garrison to kill Hotham and to throw him-over-- ‘ 
the wall. The garrison stood staunchly by their 
commander. Charles made one last attempt. He 
engaged that if Hotham would but let him in he 
would bring with him but twenty -men. Hotham, 
who knew that, on account of the Royalist feeling of 


* Giustinian to the Doge, 4%, Venice MSS, 


Mayo? 


* Hotham to the Speaker, L. J. v. 28. 





s 


CURRENTS OF OPINION AT YORK. 


the population, it would be as easy to get him out 
again with 300 as with 20, positively refused. Charles 
called on the heralds to proclaim Hotham a traitor, 
and réde discomfited away. 


It was a matter of course that a long and vehe- © 


ment paper war should arise out of this incident, 
that the Houses should declare that the King’s efforts 
to get possession of Hull were actuated by a desire 
to obtain a basis of operations for a Civil War, 
and that the King should declare that Hotham had 
simply committed an act of treason. The real inte- 
rest of the situation lay elsewhere. That King and 
Parliament could not leave their quarrel much longer 


“to the arbitrament of amicable discussion was by this 


time a foregone conclusion. The only question of real 
importance was whether Charles would find an army 
to back him. His first attempt did not seem likely 
to be crowned with success. On the 3oth a large 
number of the gentry of Yorkshire with the High 
Sheriff at their head appeared to present a petition 
to the King repudiating the action of Sir Francis 
Wortley. Before the petition was presented Charles 
asked them whether they would defend his person 
from violence, and would counsel him how to vindi- 
cate himself from the affront which he had received 
at Hull. They replied that they would always be 
ready to defend him from violence, and that the best 
way. to vindicate his honour was to follow the counsel 
of Barliament.! | Charles was obliged to content him- 
self with the issue of a negative order to the High 
Sheriff requiring him to prohibit the levy of the 
Trained Bands of the county on any other summons 
than his own.” .On the same day the Houses at West- 
minster having heard that Charles had positively 


1 £. 5.0. 36. .D'Ewes's Diary, Hart. MSS. 163, fol. 101 b. 
2 Rushw. iv. 574. 
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tefused his assent to his own Militia Billon the pretext 


of the alterations which had been made in it, issued a 
declaration of their resolution to fall back upon the 
ordinance, and required all persons in authofity to 
put it in execution. At thesame time they despatched 
a Committee to Yorkshire to watch over their inte- 
rests there.! 

It was not in Yorkshire alone that Charles*met 
with a rebuff. In Scotland, too, he had been asking 
for more support than he was likely to get. The 
proposal of going to Ireland had been in all proba- 
bility of the Queen’s suggestion. What she wanted 


was that he should join the army of the Catholics. 


there. Charles preferred to wage war under forms 
of peace. At the same time that he had announced? 
to his English Parliament his intention of going to 
Treland, he had made a similar announcement to the 
Scottish Privy Council, informing them that he in- 
tended to take Edinburgh on his way. He even hoped 
that Scotland would support him in his contention 
against the English Parliament. No hope could have 
been wilder. He had, it is true, a considerable party 
in the Scottish Council. But Argyle stood firm, and 
Argyle’s will was not to be resisted, On April 22 the 
Council drew up a recommendation to the King to 
abandon the Irish expedition and to come to terms 
with his Parliament. 

Whilst Charles was beating about for support, 
the Commons acted on the supposition that he in- 
tended to make war against them if only he were 
able to do so. On the 23rd Parliament struck at 


(Ld v 46. Bo 

? Declaration, April 22. Z. J. v. 53. The Queen to the King, 
Ape, Letters of Henrietta Maria, 66, Forster to Chavigny, April 33, 
Arch. des. Af. Etr. xlix. fol, 83. 


* 


.MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


* 
the King through the Attorney-General. Sir Edward 
Herbert was sentenced to imprisonment for his con- 
duct in impeaching the members. There was nothing 
vindictive in his treatment, and in little more than a 
fortnight he was set at liberty.1 On the 30th the 
Kentish petition at last reached the House. Two of 
” the principal gentlemen who brought it were at oncé 
comfhitted to prison ; Bristol had been released some 
days before. On May 7 a peremptory order for the 
removal of the Hull magazine was issued by Parlia- 
ment, and on the 10th a review of the London 
Trained Bands. 8,000 strong, was held in Finsbury 
Fields in the presence of both Houses of Parliament. 
‘The King’s prospects appeared to be more gloomy 
every day. On the 8th the Parliamentary commis- 
sioners arrived at York. As might have been ex- 
pected they found but a cool reception from Charles, 
who warned them not to tamper with his subjects 
there. He had invited the gentry of the county to 
meet him at York on the 12th. On their arrival, he 
unfolded his wrongs in their presence. “ You see,” 
he said, “that my Magazine is going to be taken 
from me—being my own proper goods—directly 
against my will. The Militia, against law and my 
consent, is going to be put in execution ; and lastly, 
Sir John Hotham’s treason is countenanced. All this 
considered, none can blame me to apprehend danger.” 
“He was therefore resolved to have a guard for the 
“=protestion of his person, and to this he asked their 
concurrence. 

The assembly was much divided. The next morn- 
ing four several answers were returned, ranging from 
complete acquieseence in the King’s demand to a curt 

12. Fv. 11, 58. 7 : 


* Clarendon, v. 139. Salvetti’s Newsletter, May 33. 
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advice to him to hearken to his Parliament. In the 
end a Committee of twelve was appointed to draw up 
a reply ; whilst a large number of Freeholders com- 
plained bitterly that they ought to have beén con- 
sulted on the matter as well as the gentry, and urged 
upon the Kang the importance of coming to an under- 
Standing with his Parliament.’ 

The Committee of twelve could come to no dgree- 
ment. Six were for doing as the King wished, and 
six for a negative answer. Charles took the matter 
into his own hands. On the 14th he issued orders 
that the gentry of the county were to appear in arms 
at York on the 2oth as a guard for his person.2. The 
next day a regiment of the Yorkshire Trained Bands 
were ordered to meet in arms on the 17th. At the 
same time Charles ordered Skippon, the commander 
of the City Trained Bands, to come to York, and 
directed the Lord-Keeper to remove the Law Courts 
from Westminster to the same city. 

On the 17th the Houses resolved that the re- 
moval of the Courts and the order to Skippon were 
alike illegal, and directed the Sheriffs to suppress any 
levy of men made without his authority.2 On the 
2oth they expressed the opinion that the King in- 
tended to make war against his Parliament, and sum- 
moned him to desist from his purpose of raising troops. 
If he did not, they would be bound to use their 
utmost endeavours to secure the peace and quiet of _ 
the kingdom.* te ee 

Charles had already made up his mind, to summon 
round him what. forces he had at his disposal. His 
Yorkshire guard would not have been sufficient to 
secure him. The regiment of Trained Bands called 


* 1 Rushw. iv. 615. 3 Ibid. 621. 
3 EF v. 67. 4 Tod. 76. 
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out by him was quartered at York, and on the Har. 
Z1st about 200 gentlemen of the county rode in to raya 
place themselves at his disposal. One or two Lords 

were already with the King. He’ had already in- 

vited the Lords and Commons who were: willing to 
support him to place themselves by hiseside. The 
Lord-Keeper, timid and indecisive, yet unable to Flight of 
resist’ a Royal order, was the first to slip away and to Commons 
bring the Great Seal to the King at York. Hyde 
quickly followed, and for some time there was a con- 

tinued stream of noblemen and gentlemen making 

their way northwards. Before the end of the month, 

on the other hand, Warwick’s ships had fetched away 

the stores from Hull, and had safely lodged them in 

the Tower. 


All this time the paper war had continued as hotly 7 
as ever. At last on June 2 it was brought to a head pte 25 
e ne- 


by the Nineteen Propositions which were sent off on teen Propo 
that day by the Houses to the King. They were a “™ 
new edition of the Provisions of Oxford. They claimed 
sovereignty for Parliament in every particular. The 
King’s Council, the King’s officials, the very Judges 
of the land were to be selected by Parliament. The 
Militia ordinance was to be accepted, all delinquents 
to submit to the justice of Parliament, the King’s 
guard to be dismissed, and the fortresses placed in 
the hands of persons approved of by Parliament. The 
. Recusancy laws were to be put fully into execution. 
‘~fhe children of Roman Catholic parents were to be 
educated as Protestants. The Church was to be re- 
formed according to the desires of Parliament, and 
no Peers subsequently created were to be allowed to 
sit in the House of Lords without the consent of both 
Houses.! 
VL S.v. 97 
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It is impossible to deny that these propositions 


‘ carried with them an abrogation of the existing 


accordance with the spirit of the Constitution of the 
present day. What we do indirectly through a Cabinet 
which maintains itself in power only so long as it is 
secure of the support of the House of Commons, our 


did not at this time any longer represent the nation as 

a whole, nor did it claim to content itself with repre- 
sentative functions alone. Where thought is free and 
religious and scientific liberty is secured, a represen- 
tative assembly may well claim to be but the mirror 
in which the national purpose is reflected. It does 
not claim to force future generations into a form 
which it has chosen for them. It leaves the wind of 
spirit and intelligence to blow whither it listeth, and 
makes no attempt to crush down the new life of the 
future into the narrow mould of which alone it. 
approves. It was not so with the Long Parliament |. 
in 1642. It was to choose for the nation the Church ~~" 
forms and the Church-doctrine which it thought best. 
In all matters of the highest moment Exigland was to 
take its ply from Parliament, and not Parliament from 
England. Pym and his comrades claimed the rights 
ef representation without understanding its duties, 

Nor was this all. Even if it could be -assumed 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION. 


that the ecclesiastical policy of Pym’s supporters was 
éntirely right, it was inevitable that, in the clash of 
authorities, Parliament should assume many functions 
which ¢ could not permanently exercise without detri- 
ment to the nation. Parliament had come slowly 
and reluctantly to the conclusion that the government 
of England could not safely be left in Charles’s hands: 
Charles could not be allowed to use the executive 
powers which he had hitherto possessed to introduce 
foreign troops into an English seaport, and with 
their help to make himself master of the country. 
Yet it was impossible that those executive powers 
could remain in abeyance. Even when public excite- 
ment is at the lowest ebb, it is absolutely necessary 
that there shall be some government to direct the 
course of public action. Recent experience has taught 
us that the wisest course would have been the de- 
thronement of Charles and the immediate instalment 
of a new sovereign. Parliament could not venture on 
such a step. Public opinion amongst its own members 
as well as in the nation would have scouted the idea 
as treacherous and disloyal, and its own anxiety to 
innovate as little as possible led it to the greatest and 
most disastrous of innovations. The Houses took the 
executive authority into their own hands, and assumed 
functions for which a representative assembly is by 
its very nature unfitted. Nothing could come of it 
“but hasty and violent action. Rewards and punish- 
“~ynents would be distributed according to the temper 
‘of the majority. The majesty of the law would be 
overwhelmed in the attempt to uphold it. In the 
midst of the struggles of parties and factions the will 
of the many wouid be substituted for the will of one. 
It was this which was sending so niany of the 
English gentry on the road to York. They felt in- 
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stinctively that it was not a reign of liberty which 
was offered them at Westminster. Yet what better 
thing could they expect from Charles? What possible 
political institutions could be founded on his dry 
legality, on his persistent claim to stop all legisla- 
tion to which his personal assent was not given, on 
‘his determination to ignore the rights of conscience 
in all who differed from himself? The mind turns 
bewildered from Westminster to York, and back again 
from York to Westminster. Nowhere is to be seen 
the large-hearted genius which pierces to the heart 
of a situation, and which holds aloft the principle 
which reconciles instead of the principle which sepa- 
rates. The nation, as well as its Parliament, has 
broken asunder, and sad and evil are the days that 
are before it. Yet the spectacle, miserable as it is, 
is not one to be turned from with loathing. “If 
the heart be right,” said Raleigh on the scaffold, 
“what matter how the head lie?” With most who 
took opposite sides now, the heart was right. Cava- 
lier and Roundhead were taking sides neither in. 
thoughtlessness nor in anger. Each saw the fault in 
his brother ; though he could not discern his own. 
Even by this time it was not absolutely certain 
that the King would find a party to defend him. On 
June 3, whilst the Nineteen Propositions were on 
their way from London, the freeholders and farmers 
of Yorkshire met at the King’s bidding on Heyworth . 
Moor clése to York. The number of thosé who 
flocked to the rendezvous was variously calculated 
from 40,000 to 80,000. It was too gréat a number 
to come to any ascertained decision. Copies of an 
appeal from the King were read aloud in different 
parts of the moor. The King, followed by his new 
guard, rode about to show himself to his subjects. 
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Once Sir Thomas Fairfax, the eldest son of that Lord CHAP, 
Fairfax who was member for the county and one of a 
the Parliamentary commissioners, pressed near enough james, 
to offer a petition on the Parliamentary side. Charles 
refused to receive it, though Fairfax laid it on the 
pommel of his saddle. Fairfax was hustled and in- 
sulted by the King’s attendants. In so large a crowd 
no order could be kept, and no attempt was made 
‘to ascertain its real feeling. Shouts were raised for 
the King from time to time, but no definite proposi- 
tion was made, and no definite engagement given. 
Each party interpreted the temper of the mecting 
according to its sympathies. Parliamentarians thought 
that the absence of any distinct offer to support the 
King was evidence that the popular feeling was 
against him. Royalists attributed this result merely 
to defective organisation, and asserted that if a 
Royalist petition were circulated it would be sub- 
scribed by as many hands as there were heads at the 
meeting. Satisfactory news, too, arrived from Wales, 
and it'was understood that the Principality was pre- 
pared to rise at a moment’s warning.! 
At Westminster each successive step taken by the 
King was met by a fresh act of defiance. On June June 6 
6 Charles’s prohibition of the musters of the militia agen : 
was answered by a declaration in which sovereignty seine by 
_Was claimed by Parliament, even more distinctly than etree 
. before. If the King, they asserted, chose to allow 
“~arnied bands to be collected for the breach of the 
peace, it was the duty of the Houses to interfere. 
“What they do herein hath the stamp of Royal 
authority, although His Majesty, reduced by evil 
counsel, do in iis own person oppose or interrupt = * 


? Boynton to Constable, June 4. Nicholas to Roe, June 8, 8. P. 
Dom, a 
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. 7 , 5 
CHAP. the same; for the King’s supreme and royal pleasure 


"eine is exercised and declared in this high court of law 
Janes, nd counsel, after a more eminent and obligatory 
manner than it can be by personal act or resolution 

of his own.”! 

From sich a declaration there was no drawing 
back. What was now done, was done, as the Houses 
firmly believed, in their self-defence, « Peace and 
our liberties,” wrote one of the most moderate and 
unambitions members of the House, “are the only 
things we aim at. Till we have peace, I am sure we 
can enjoy no liberties, and without our liberties, I 
shall not heartily desire peace.” ? ms 

Feats On the 9th an ordinance was passed calling on 
Ordinance al] who were willing to assist their suffering country 


for bring- 


‘ec in to bring in money, plate, or horses for its service.® 
, 


late, and ~TLords and Commons liberally responded to the appeal, 


fae though there were many still on the benches of the 

taitecine Lower House who refused to answer to the call made 

Couman’ individually to them in the House. Constitutional 
purists, like D’Ewes, might well regret that in thus 
demanding of each man‘a declaration of his intention, 
‘ the very liberty and freedom of the House suffered. ® 
The time for such scruples had passed. Men were 
taking sides in a civil war, not carrying on a constitu- 
tional debate. More to the purpose was the sharp 
answer of Killigrew, a Royalist member who still re- 
mained at Westminster. “If there be occasion,” he. 
said, “T will provide a good horse and a good swerd;—" 
and I make no question, but I shall find a good 


‘DJF. v. 112. 
* Sir R. Verney to Lady Barrymore, June 9, Verney MSS. 
- 32.3. ¥. 121. © 


* According to Nicholas 70 subseribed, 33 craved time for Gonsider- 
ation, 50 refused. Nicholas to Roe, June 15, 8. P. Dom. 
5 D'Ewes's Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii. fol. 157. 
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cause.”! Such words were not of peaceful omen. On cHapP. 


; 2 ’ XVI. 
the 11th, news arrived more threatening still. It was corneas 

. 2. 
now known that the Queen had been selling or Jenene: 


pawning jewels in Amsterdam, and had purchased iar hg 


considerable stores of munitions of war for the ser- fmster- 
vice of the King? 7 . 
Qn the very day on which this information was 
circulated in London, a forward step was taken at 
York. It was there resolved to meet organisation by 
organisation. The mere prohibition to execute the The King’s 
Militia Ordinance had produced no effect whatever Prohibition 
to the south of the Humber. In London, indeed, the (Mionet 
Lord Mayor was so. good a Royalist as to order the Catinanes 
proclamation containing the prohibition to be publicly sect 
read in the City. But even in Lincolnshire, where 
Royalism was strong amongst the gentry, Lord 
Willoughby had succeeded in inducing the trained 
bands of the county to accept the Parliamentary 
Ordinance. On the 11th, therefore, Charles deter- 
mined to take more active measures, and by issuing The com- 
Commissions of Array to direct the trained bands Aves! 
to place themselves at the disposal of officers ap- 
pointed by himself. Parliament indeed questioned 
the legality of these commissions, and a new con- 
troversy sprang up as bitter and as lengthy as that 
which had raged over Hotham’s right to occupy 
Hull 
. Stich controversy was of no practical importance 
““whatéver. The main question for the moment was 
whether the King would succeed in carrying his own 
party with him. Again and again, in the course of 
the past year, he had alienated his friends by en- 


1 Clarendon, v. 338. be 
° £. J. v.126. The Queen to the King, MEH, Juno 3%. Lottere af 
Henrietta Maria, 77, 81. 
* Rusia. iv. 655. 
VOL, I. HH 
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gaging in plots with foreign powers or with discon- 
tented soldiers. If he would be at the head of a great 
party in England, he must rely upon that party, alone. 
He must share its feelings and its -prejudices. .Yet 
even the Lords and gentry who had joined the King 
at York were by no means so active in his service as 
he could have wished. They were weary of Pym’s 
dictation, and they were resolved not to submit their 
necks to the Puritan yoke. But they had no wish 
to provoke a civil war, and with all their hearts they 
detested those intrigues with the Irish Catholics and 
with foreign powers, the existence of which they 
could hardly help suspecting. If Charles was not to 
be isolated as he had been in 1640, he must throw 
himself, as far as his nature permitted him to do so, 
entirely upon the loyalty of his English supporters. 
It was this that he at last resolved to do. Yet 
even now, if he for a time took the right course-it 
was rather because his intrigues had failed him than 
because he had made up his mind to abandon his in- 
trigues. The news which reached him from beyond. 
the limits of England “in the first fortnight of June 
was not encouraging. Early in May he had made a 
fresh appeal for help to the Scottish Council.1 He 
éalled on all the members of the Council on whom 
he could rely to attend at Edinburgh in order to cast 
their votes on his side. They came according to the 
custom of their class and nation with armed retainers’. 
at their backs. At once the rumour spread that 
Argyle was in danger. Thousands of sturdy peasants 
flocked over from Fife. Edinburgh and the Lothians 
declared for Argyle. On May 31 a deputation, with 


~ ' The King to the Scottish Council, May 9. The King’s Declaration, 
May 20. Petition to the Council, May 31. The Council to the King, 
June 4. Council Act Book, Registry Office, Edinburgh, 
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the Earl of Haddington at its head, summoned the HAF. 
Council to keep peace with. the English Parliament. a 
The Council dared not disobey the popular cry. On Panis 
June 2 an answer was returned to Charles vaguely Petal of 
worded, but conveying an unmistakable intimation 

that if he quarrelled with the English Pérliament he 

had no assistance to expect from Scotland. 

Still less hopeful was the news from the Hague. xews trom 
The Dutch ambassadors for England had indeed been the Hague. 
nominated, but it was understood that they would 
offer no mediation unless it were agrecable to both 
parties. Frederick Henry finding that the streani of 
public feeling in his own country was against him 
had withdrawn his countenance from the Queen's 
projects. Denmark and Bavaria, France and Spain 
showed no signs of helping her. For a time Henrietta 
Maria had clang to the hope that something might 
come of the King’s journey to Ireland, and had pro- 
posed to join him there. That journey to Ireland was, 
however, now definitely abandoned, and the Queen 
remained at the Hague chafing at her enforced inac- 
tivity, and wondering why it was that all men did not 
rise up in support of her righteous cause.! 

Under this discouragement Charles at last dis- 
covered that it would be better for him to show con: 
fidence in his own subjects than to put his trust dn 
foreign aid.? He now strove to assure those who sur- 


‘ 1 See Rossetti’s letters, and Zon’s despatches for April and May. 

*e~ 3 aA fter describing the Queen's failure in the words printed at p. 438, 
note 2, Rossetti continues as follows: “Onde il Ré @Inghilterra 
considerando bene Ja presente consideratione degl’ interessi del mondo, 
scorge da ogni banda di poter poco sperare; ma se pure da alcuna delle 
predette parte potesse ricevere qualche aiuto di gente, pensarebbe questo 
essergli di desvantaggio,pih tosto che di profitto, attesa l’avversione che 
quei popoli hanno naturalmente a forastieri, et anco per esser questi trop- 
po dannosi, dubitandosi che i medesimi del partito del R&, quando quel 
V'introduceysero nell’ Isola, fassero per alienarsi da S. MM, ... per le 
quali cagior# he deliberato di procurare con le forze naturali del Regno, 

wH? 
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rounded. him that he would stand solely on the defen- 
sive. On June 33, he announced that he would 
maintain the liberties and the just privileges of Parlia- 
ment, and ‘that he would not, as was pretended, 
engage them or any of them in any war against the 
Parliament, except it were for his necessary defence 
and safety, against such as did insolently invade or 
attempt against his Majesty, or such as should adhere 
to his Majesty.’ To this the Peers at York replied 
that they would stand by the King’s just prerogative, 
and would not obey any order respecting the militia 
which had not the Royal assent. Two days later 
Charles called on the Peers to join in a protest that 
no aggressive war was intended. They at once re- 
sponded to his call. ‘ We,” they said, “ whose names 
are underwritten, in obedience to his Majesty’s desire, 
and out of the duty which we owe to his Majesty’s 
honour and to truth, being here upon the place, and 
witnesses of his Majesty’s frequent and earnest decla- 
rations and professions of his abhorring all designs of 
making war upon his Parliament; and not seeing 
any colour of preparations or counsels that might 
reasonably beget the belief of any such designs, do 
profess before God and testify to all the world that 
we are fully persuaded that his Majesty hath no such 
intention, but that all his endeavours tend to the 
firm and constant settlement of the true Protestant 
religion ; the just privileges of Parliament ; the liberty”. 
of the subject; the law, peace, and prosperity ofthis” 
kingdom.” To this were subscribed the names of 
thirty-five Peers, of Falkland, Nicholas, Culpepper, 
Sir Peter Wych, and Chief Justice Bankes.? 

e per via di negotiationi co’ Principali dal Parlamento d’andar estenuando 
KG fattione Parlamentaria e con la forza destramente mettersi in autores, 
et in atto di potere comandare.” Rossetti to Barberini, July ys = R. O. 


Lranscripts. 
1 Clarendon, v. 3474 


THE ROYALIST CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY. 
e 


The acceptance of Charles’s declaration by the 
Peers was an event of no slight importance’ in Eng- 
lish history. It laid the foundations of that great 
party Which, under the management of Hyde, ulti- 
mately brought about the Restoration settlement, and 
which struggled in vain to maintain it after time had 
proved its hollowness. For the time Charles and his 
supporters were bound together by the strongest of 
all ties, a common hatred. The immediate effect of 
the protestation of the Peers was absolutely nothing. 
No war was ever staved off by the declarations of 
both parties that they intend to stand on the defen- 
sive, if it were only because neither party is ever of 
one mind with the other upon the limits which sepa- 
rate the defensive from the offensive. The very day 
after the protestation was signed it was resolved to 
put in execution the Commissions of Array, and it 
was certain that Parliament would consider this a 
direct act of offensive warfare. 

It was resolved to make a beginning with Leicester- 
shire. The Parliamentary Lord-Lieutenant was the 
Earl of Stamford, an incompetent man of large estate. 
The leading spirit amongst the King’s Commissioners 
was Henry Hastings, a younger son of the Earl of 
Huntington. In the greater part of the county the 
feeling was in favour of Parliament, but the Mayor 
of Leicester and some members of the Corporation 


* sided with the King. 


Gn the 16th Hastings arrived at Leicester, hoping 
to get into his hands the county magazine of arms 
and munitions. To his disappointment he found that 
it had been removed to Stamford’s house at Broad- 
gate. In the absence of the Sheriff he persuaded the 
under-sheriff to issue warrants for the execution ,of 
the Commission of Array. He then went back to 
York, but returned on the 22nd, bringing with him 
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a hundred armed miners from his collieries in Derby- 
shire, and as many other persons as he could per- 
suade to follow him. He found that the county was 
against him. Scarcely a man of the trained ‘bands 
would answer to his summons. When he entered 
Leicester he was confronted by Palmer, the High 
Sheriff, who denounced his proceedings as illegal. An 
audacious messenger sent by Parliament to arrest 
him attempted to carry out the orders which he 
had received. Hastings, however, was rescued by his 
friends, and ultimately left the town.) 

In Leicestershire the King’s Commissioners were 


in what can hardly be described otherwise than as. 


an enemy’s country. In Northumberland Charles was 
in no such difficulty. On the 17th the Earl of New- 
castle took possession of Newcastle for the King. 
Levying soldiers amongst his own tenants and the 
trained bands of Northumberland and Durham, he 
secured Tynemouth Castle and erected fortifications 
at Shields. Charles had at last a port where he might 


receive supplies from Holland.? His supporters were ..... 


jubilant. The King, wrote one of them, was how ‘ the 
favourite of the kingdom.’ His enemies would doubt- 
less raise an army against him. It was all the better. 
They would do enough to entail on themselves the 
forfeiture of their estates, which would then be be- 
stowed on the King’s good servants.? Such was the 
spirit which was rising alongside of the constitu- 
tionalisms of Culpepper and Hyde. 7 

At York all men were busy in preparing for that 
war which was now seen to be inevitable’ If money 
and plate were pouring in at Westminster, the King’s 


' Nichols, History of Leicestershire, iii. App. 22. L. J. v. 131, 142, 
of ¥ PP. 
16]. 
“22, Fy. 170. * Wiknot to Crofts, Jane22. ZL. Jay. 169. 
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principal supporters answered by an engagement to 
furnish him with 1,935 horse, and to pay them for 
three months.'! Such offers would not, however, con- 
stitute an army. By separating from London and his 
Parliament, Charles had cut himself off from those 
financial resources which were still left to him by 
the law. When he left Greenwich on his Northern 
journey, he had no more than 6ool. in hand. That 
he had been able to maintain himself at all during 
the past months had been owing, not to the scanty 
resources of the public revenue, but to the munificence 
of a single Catholic peer. The Earl of Worcester, 
the Lord of Raglan Castle, was possessed of an estate 
valued at 24,000l. a year, a rental equivalent to more 
than 100,000l. at the present day. As a Catholic he 
was exposed to special risks in the impending conflict, 
and if he had been himself indisposed to assist his 
sovereign, he could hardly fail to be dragged away 
by the impetuous zeal of his eldest son. 

That son, Lord Herbert, far better known by his 
later titles of Glamorgan and Worcester, was a man 
of genius. He who divined the steam-engine a cen- 
tury before the days of Watt, now threw himself, 
with all the ardour of an enthusiast, into the cause of 
the King. Over him Charles exercised that wonder- 
ful charm* which sprang from his gentleness and 
the consideration which he exercised towards those 
* whe-accepted his sway. From time to time during 
the first weeks after the King had left Greenwich, 
Herbert supplied him with no less than 22,0001. from 
his own anc his father’s resources. Then when open 
resistance to the Parliament seemed, to a Royalist so 
decided as Herkert, the only honourable course, in all 
probability in the early part of June, the heir of 


) Engagement, June 22, S. P. Dom. 
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rs 
Raglan was busy in gathering all the money that it 
was in his power to collect, and at last found his way 
to York to pour no less than 9 525000. into the exhausted 
treasury of his astonished master; whilst £oool. 
more followed in July. Thus, and thus only, was 
Charles enabled to prepare for the field, 
+ In the end of June the activity of the Royalists 
was more vigorous than ever. On the 30th Hastings 
was once more in Leicestershire, with an armed force 
and the notorious Lunsford in his train. At Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, he announced his own appointment as 
High Sheriff of the county? “We must look to our 
safeties,” said Pym, when the news reached West- 
minster. The feeling of the House was that force 
must be met by force, and that troops must be de- 
spatched to Leicestershire. “This,” wrote D’Ewes 
in his diary, “ was asad morning’s work... . I, seeing 
all matters tending to speedy destruction and con- 
fusion, had no heart to take notes that afternoon.” 
Again and again during the past month he had ex- 
pressed in his written self-communings the horror ; 
with which he regarded the approaching war, and 
his distrust of the fiery spirits, as he termed them, 
who were persuading the House to defy the King, 
and to lay down principles of government which he 
knew better than anyone else to be very different 
from those which had been accepted in earlier centu- 
ries. Yet it was not mere timidity which kept-bim 
fixed at Westminster. If his reverence for law and 
precedent drew him to the side of Charles, his Puri- 
tanism fixed him reluctantly by the side of Pym, and 
with him, as with so many of his contemporaries, the 
religious motive was the strongest. - 


"' Dircks’ Lefe of the Marquis of Worcester, 54, 330. 
* C.J. iii. 646. D'Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS, clziii. fol.-2 5g 8. 
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More startling news than that from Leicestershire Har. 
awaited the Houses. Northumberland informed the - 
Lords that he had been dismissed from his office of ae 
Lord High Admiral. An ordinance was at once pre- Rothun- 
pared, directing Warwick to continue in charge of peat 
the fleet in the Downs. Charles, indeed, had made orPenning- 
arrangements for confiding it to Pennington. Letters then thee 7 
had"been despatched to the captains simultaneously, *? 
with the order dismissing Northumberland, directing 
them to obey Pennington and not Warwick. Pen- 
nington set out from York to assume the command, 
and travelled hard till he was near the Downs. Then 
che hesitated and waited for further information. On July 2 
the 2nd Warwick came on board the flag-ship, and owe * 
summoned the captains to accept him as their Admira), W#"vick. 
Five only stood out, but their crews gave them no A 
support, and before the day was over the fleet had 
placed itself at the disposal of Parliament.! 

As Pennington had failed in the Downs, Hastings tastings 
failed in Leicestershire, He wished to possess him- Taare in, 
self of the County Magazine at Broadgate, but the 
popular feeling was too strongly against him, and he 
was compelled to content himself with proclaiming as 
traitors those who detained it from the King? . 

Charles’s attempt to get possession of the fleet all 4- 
and of the magazine in Leicestershire was accepted ment ofa 
at Westminster as adeclaration of war. At the re- of safety. 
” quest of the Commons, the Lords concurred in the 
appointment of a joint committee «to take into con- 
sideration whatsoever may concern the safety of the 
Kingdom, the defence of the Parliament, and the 
Preservation of the peace of the Kingdom, and oppos- 
ing any force that may be raised against the Parlia- 

} LJ. v. 169, 178, 185. Clarendon, v. 376. = 
~ 7? D'Ewes’s Diary, Hari, MSS. clxiii. fol. 255. 
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ment.’ In this committee, composed of fifteen members, 

five Lords, Northumberland, Essex, Pembroke, Hol~ 
land, and Saye, were joined with ten Commoners, of 
whom the most conspicuous were Pym, Hampden, 

Fiennes, Holles, and Marten. Tn this committee of 

safety Parliament had at last the rudiments of a 

government. It was evident that its first occupation 

would be of a military nature. On the 5th it was 

known that a small vessel from Holland had brought 

to the Humber arms and ammunition from the 

Queen? The first thing to be done was to secure 

Parliament from interruption near at hand. Lord 

Mayor Gurney, who had actually published the King’s . 
Commission of Array in the Cit » was impeached, and 

by the 6th a vote had been agreed to by both Houses 

for raising a distinct army of 10,000 men from London 

and the neighbourhood. The ordinance for organ- 

ising the militia for the defence of each county was 

no longer deemed sufficient.? 

The spectre of civil war was visibly there before 
the eyes of all men. To the horror which its aspect 
created D’Ewes gave expression. “In respect of civil 
aflairs,” he said, “I dare be bold to say that the 
liberty and property of the subject were never so 
clearly asserted to them as they are at present. The 
main matter then which yet remains to be secured to 
us is the reformation of religion, and I desite that we 
may come to particulars in that. Ifa monarchy ‘con- 
tinue amongst us, there must of necessity remair? a 
confidence from the subjects towards the Prince. For 
the town of Hull itself, I desire not that it should © 
be delivered up to his Majesty, but that we might 


. 
LE. 5.v.178. CS ii 651. The other five were Sir W. Waller, 
Sir*P. Stapleton, Sir J. Meyrick, Pierpoint, and Glyn, 
2 LWT. v. 182. = CS. ii, 653, 644. 
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Ld 
humbly supplicate his Majesty to appoint Sir John 
Hotham governor there, till other things were peace- 
ably composed between his Majesty and us, and that 
he should not deliver it up but by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, signified to him by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” r 

No wonder that cries of * Well moved ” were heard 
on évery side. No wonder too that a proposal which 
commended itself to the feelings of the House was 
rejected by its intelligence. It needed but little 
acquaintance with human nature to know that the 
King would never accede either to a Puritan Reforma- 
tion of religion, or to the appointment of Hotham to 
the command of Hull. No one cared to answer the 
benevolent antiquary, but the House quietly passed to 
the consideration of matters of more practical impor- 
tance} 

On the 8th news came in of increasing Royalist 
activity in the Western Midlands. Herefordshire had 
declared strongly against Parliament. In Worcester- 
shire the Sheriff, backed by Lord Coventry, was 
prepared to execute the-Commission of Array. It was 
known on the following day that Lord N orthampton 
had announced his intention of pursuing the same 
course in Warwickshire. At York, the King had 
granted Commissions for the raising of cavalry, and 
had himself taken up a position at Beverley at the 


"head of a small force under the command of the Earl of 


Lindséy, whom he had appointed general of his army.” 
The Commons resolved that the army of 10,000 should 
at once be levied. On the 11th the Houses concurred 


* D'Ewes's Diary, -Harl. MSS. clxiii. fol. 259. I quote this speech 
in preference to Rudyerd’s, which seems to have been delivered eoon after 
it, becnuse D'Enwes goes more to the root of the matter. “ 

? I, J. x. 192, 202. - 8 Cd. ii, 663. 
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ina declaration that the King had actually begun the 
war! Gn the 12th Essex was appointed to command 
the Parliamentary army, and each member of the two 
Houses was called on to declare his readiness to live and 
die with the new general ‘in this cause for the safety 
of the King’s person, the defence of both Houses of 
Parliament, and of those who have obeyed their orders 


and commands, and for the preservation of the true 


religion, laws, liberties, and peace of the Kingdom.’ ? 
Incongruous as these phrases sound now, they were 
doubtless a true expression of the feelings of those 
who then uttered them. 

This resolution was accompanied by a fresh peti- 


tion to the King, imploring him to accommodate 


differences. Charles was not likely to pay heed to 
such a petition now. He hoped at last that the day 
had arrived when Hull would be in his hands. It 
was true that he had no more than 2,500 men with 
him at Beverley, and that no sane man would expect 
to capture a fortified town with so small a force. But 
it was not on force that Charles counted. Shortly 


before his advance to Beverley, Digby had been with ~ 


him bringing intelligence from the Queen. On Digby’s 
return the small vessel in which he was, was captured 
and carried into Hull. He assumed the air and 
language of a Frenchman, and for a little time escaped 
notice. Knowing that he could not long preserve his 
disguise, he demanded with rare audacity to, be 
brought before the Governor. Throwing himself on 
Hotham’s generosity, he revealed his name and pur- 
pose, and urged him to play a glorious’ part in the 
restoration of peace to his country by surrendering 
Hull to the King. - 

To all this Hotham listened. He was no Puritan, 


e 
1 LE, Fv, 201, 2 ZL. J. y. 208. < 


2 THE KING AGAIN BEFORE HULL, 


and he had been pushed on, without much cpnsidera- 
tion, into the position which he now occupied. Digby's 
offers,of Royal favour touched him, and he consented 
to, surrender the place if the King would but attack 
it in person. Charles had taken him at his word, 
and his advance to Beverley had been the result of 
the,expectations thus held out. . As usual, however, 
Charles procrastinated and lost the opportunity. 
During the four days that he remained at Beverley, 
Hotham had time to meditate on the difficulties of the 
enterprise to which he had hastily committed himself. 
He told Digby that his own garrison would never 
-allow him to give up the fortress. Digby was allowed 
to escape, but the gates of Hull remained closed to 
Charles.! The King rode off to Newark and Lincoln 
after despatching an angry summons to Parliament to 
give up the town. Hotham sat down to write a 
despatch, in which he took credit to himself for the 
discovery of a plot to betray Hull to the King? 

At Lincoln the King encouraged by his presence ,. 
all who were inclined to resist the Militia Ordinance. 
He found much support amongst the gentry of the 
county, who promised to come to his aid with 400 
horse. Money too, of which in spite of the liberality 
of Worcester and his son he was sorely in need, had 
been coming in at last. The University of Oxford sent 
him 10,000l., and the Cambridge University had spent 
6,000l. in the Royal cause. On the 16th Charles was 
again at Beverley,‘ where he found Holland with a 
petition from the Houses for accommodation. No 
messenger could have been more ill-fitted for the task 
assigned to him. Amongst the Royalist party he was 


1 Clarendon, v. 432. 2 L, J. v. 209, 237. 
’ Nicholas to Roe, July 20, 8. P. Dom. Catalogue of moneys Sub- 
scribed, Aug. § (669, f. 6.). * ZL, J. vy. 224. 
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justly despised as well as detested, and it was well 
known in the North that the loss of Court favour had 
been the. motive which had driven him at last into 
opposition. He lay under the imputation of cowar- 
dice, as well as of vanity and greed. “Tamin such 
a great raSe with the Parliament as nothing will 
pacify me,” wrote a lady in the North, on a false 
rumour that Holland had been appointed General of 
the Parliamentary forces, “ for they promised as all 
should be well if my Lord Strafford’s head were off, and 
since then there is nothing better. We hear strange 
news from London, which is that many have offered 
to keep horses for the Parliament to fight against their. 
King, and that my Lord of Holland is general, which. 
puts me in the most comfort that we shall have 
peace, for he hath had good fortune not to fight 
hitherto. I hope he will prove lucky still.” The 
longing for peace was great indeed in every ‘part of 
England. “Oh, that the sweet Parliament,” the same 
lady had written in May, “ would come with the olive 


branch in its mouth, it would refresh and glad all our--- 


hearts here in the North. We are like so many 
frighted people. For my part if I hear but a: door 
creak, I take it to be a drum, and am ready to run 
out of that little valour I have.” In the South the 
desire for peace was no less, though the blame was 
thrown elsewhere. “The Queen,” wrote Lady Sussex 
from Gorhambury,, “is pleased if she have so niany 
favourites with her. I doubt we shall all faré the 
worse for it. So many heads together will be busy 
in their plots against us. God’s power is above all, 
who I hope in mercy will yet keep us from the 
miseries we may expect.” Charles; who under no 


= Margaret Kure to Sir R. Verney, June 20 [?]. Lady Sussex to Sir 
R. Verney, July 3 [?], Verney MSS. . ; : 


THE FIRST BLOOD, 


~~ 


circumstances would have been likely to return asoft 
answer to the message, was perhaps provoked by 
the sight of the messenger to impart a sterner tone to 
his reply. The terms which he demanded were the 
dismissal of the Parliamentary troops, the surrender 
of Hull and the fleet, the disavowal of ary power to 
make laws without his consent, and the adjournmerit 
of Farliament to some place outside London. When 
all this had been done he would discharge his own 
troops, and discuss all differences in a Parliamentary 
way.t 
The time for such manifestoes was rapidly draw- 
ing to a close. Already, on the 15th, the first blood 
-of the English Civil War had been shed at Manches- 
ter. As the townsmen were engaged in carrying the 
Militia Ordinance into effect, Lord Strange, the heir 
of the Earl of Derby, a man of sustained loyalty and 
high courage, rode in amongst them at the head 
of a band of armed troopers. The townsmen were 
too weak to stand against his charge, and Richard 
Perceval, one of a number who were wounded in 
the struggle, died a few days afterwards of the in- 
juries that he had received.? 
Once more Charles tried the effect of his presence 
before Hull. The garrison sallied out, and his men 
retreated before their assailants, not without loss. He 
then returned to Leicester, where he arrived on the 
* 2and. ..Town and county alike refused to asgist him, 
ané ‘this démand for the surrender of the county 


IZ. Fv. 235. 

* D’Ewes’s Diary, Harl. MSS. clxiii, fol. 293 8. (E. 108). A very true... 
relation of the .. . passages at Manchester, Rushw. iv. 680. This last is a 
very different account from that given by D’Ewes. In it all the blame is 
thrown onthe townsmen. It is sometimes arid that men were killed at 
Hull before this, but as the sally from Hull is mentioned in Salvethi’s 


letter of 322%, jt, no doubt, took place later. 
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magazine was made in vain. He was forced to a com- 
promise,'by which the arms were dispersed amongsé 
the inhabitants of tlie county, who were not likely to _ 
use them ‘in his favour. Yet he was not awithout 
some gleams of hope. Though the frecholders were 
against hinz, some of the gentry took his side. Much 
to his delight, too, he secured the person of Bast- 
wick, now a captain of the Leicester Trained Bands, 
and sent him off a prisoner to York. 

The actual number of troops at Charles’s disposal ” 
was not great. Yet it was evident that in the North 
and West the bulk of the country gentlemen were 
disposed to rally to his cause, and the Parliamentary. 
leaders felt that the time was come to provide against. 
imminent’ danger. Already plate and money were 
being brought in large quantities. On July 30, 
Parliament resolved to borrow 100,000l., which had 
been set aside for the Irish war:? On August 2, the 
Houses issued a declaration ‘of their reasons for taking ~ 
up arms. The strength of their case lay in their 


retrospect of Charles's past government, and of his- 


plots and intrigues sinee Parliament had met. Its 
weakness lay in their answer to the charge that they 
were themselves setting up an arbitrary ‘government, 


snarbitray and were interpreting the law at their pleasure. In- 


govern- 
ment. 


stead of replying that the necessity which had thrown 
on them the burden of government was none of their 
creating, they met the accusation with a direct denial. * 
No rational man, they urged, would believe ‘it’to be 
true,’ ‘it being impossible so many several persons as 


the two Houses of Parliament consist of*-and, either 

' Nichols, Hist. of Leicestershire, iii, app. 28. Truths From Leicester 

and Nottingham (669, f. 6). Nicholas to Roe, uly 27, 8. P. Dom. 
- £. J. y. 283. Forster to Chavigny, Aug, iis Arch, des Aff. Etr; xlix, fol, 
If. - 

® Rushw., iv. 778. 


’ 


pr 
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House of equal power—should all of. them, or at 
least the major part, agree in acts of will and tyranny. 
which ‘make up an arbitrary government, and most 
improbable that the nobility and gentry: of this 
kingdom should conspire to take away the law, by 
which they enjoy their estates, are protceted from 
any act of violence and power, and differenced from’ 
the meaner sort of people, with whom otherwise they 
would be but fellow-servants.’ ! 

It was a most inadequate defence. No unpre- 
judiced person can go through the records of the 
Long Parliament without noticing countless occasions 
on which the temper and prejudices of the Commons 
were cast into the balance of justice. A Puritan 
clergyman and Laudian clergyman received very 
different measure at their hands. Arguments which 
would never have been listened to, if adduced against 
their own supporters, were accepted as urianswerable 


-against a Royalist. It was not that the Long Parlia- 


ment was especially arbitrary or tyrannical. It acted 
but as every large body of men is certain to act, 
when it is called upon.to fulfil judicial functions in 
political cases. Yet, after all, the Long Parliament, 
objectionable as many of its proceedings were, had 
fallen far short of the tyranny of the Star Chamber. It 
had deprived many clergymen of their benéfices who 
were fitted to hold them, and had committed to 


‘prison many persons who had done no more than their 
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duty. according to their understanding. But it cut ” 


off no ears, and it inflicted no scourgings. Its im- 
prisonments «were usually short, Bristol and the 
Attorney-Gtneral and the impeached bishops had 
been set at large.again, after afew days, or at most 
weeks of confinement. The remedy for the evil lay, 
1D. Sy. 258. 
VOL, iI. II 
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not in the substitution of an irresponsible King for 
an irresponsible Parliament, but partly in the esta- 
blishment of that responsible ministry which Pym had 
sketched out; partly, too, in securing that résponsi- 
bility of Parliament to the nation, through perfect 
freedom oc? speech and writing, which Pym did not 
think of proposing, and which amidst the clash of 
opposing forces he could hardly, even if hé had 
thought of it, have ventured to propose. 

In the beginning of August bad news poured in 
from all sides to Westminster. Goring had discovered 
that he had no place in Puritan society, and sought 
reconciliation with the King, whom he had betrayed 
in 1641, by betraying Parliament in 1642. He now 
held the important fortress of Portsmouth for the 
King. In Warwickshire the Earl of Northampton 
was strong enough to stop some guns sent by Parlia- 
ment to Brooke for the defence of Warwick Castle. 
Hertford, appointed by the King to command in the 
West, had put himself at the head of a force raised 
by some of the gentry of Somersetshire. The Royalists 
were in high spirits,__They reported that the Parlia- 
mentary army was weaker than it appeared, and that 
when it came to fighting many of the newly levied 
soldiers would desert rather than stand up against 
the King.? 

Better: news reached Westminster ere long. In 
Shrewsbury the Parliamentary party had gained the 
upper hand. In Somersetshire the ‘yeomen- and -: 
manufacturers bore no good-will towards the gentry. 
Under the guidance of the Puritan gentlemen of the 


“TES. 278. D'Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. elxiv. fol. 159. Claren- 
don, vi-'$:* Giustinian to the Doge, 72%, Aug. %. A broadside gives the 
aumbegs of the men who appeared against Hertford as 15,000, A. 
Prowse to -=—, Aug. 8 (669, f. 6). 
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county, they mustered in such numbers as ,to make CHAP. 
Hertford’s position at Wells hopeless, though he was ———— 
allowed to withdraw unmolested to Sherborne, where ‘hepa 
he took up his quarters with about 900 men. 

On August 9 the King proclaimed Essex and his The Com 
officers traitors, though he offered a freé pardon to telive and 
all who should within six days throw down their arms. Esoox. 
The Commons retaliated by calling on every one of 


their members to swear that they would live and _ 


. die with Essex. On the 12th the Lords pronounced 


senterice on Gurney, directing him to be imprisoned 
during the pleasure of the House, and depriving him 
of the mayoralty which had enabled him to do good 
service for the King. The Royalist Recorder, Sir 
Thomas Gardiner, had been already impeached. 

Civil war was thus virtually begun. One unlucky 
member asked for a little time to consider his answer. 
He was told that it must be given at once. Plucking 
up courage, he refused to give the promise, but he 
was so soundly rated by the Speaker, that he 
offered in his fright to answer with an Aye. He 
was told that his Aye would not be accepted now. 
Warned by the example, the few Royalist members 
who were still left in the House gave the promise ang. 1s, 
required. On the 18th a declaration was issued by eee ene 
the House denouncing as traitors allk-who gave as- Kinga 
sistance to the King.? 7 - aitors, 

Every, effort was made on the part of the Parlia- potion 
memtaty leaders to carry on the war with energy. Ptiiame- ” 
Directions had. already been given to lay siege to 
Goring in Portsmouth, and to Hertford in Sherboriie. 
Brooke had occupied Warwick Castle, and had beaten _ 
off Lord Northampton. Hampden caught Lord Berk- 

1 Rushw. iv. 780. D’Ewes's Diary, Harl, MSS. clxiy. fol. 261 kh * 

Ld. ¥ 306- ie ms: 

rr2 
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. SHAP. shire as he was preparing to execute the Commission 


—y— of Array in Oxfordshire. ‘ Berkshire protested his 
Fane innocence, and assured Hampden that he had, done 
: nothing. Hampden replied that he had been sent to 
prevent him doing anything, and despatched him as 
a prisoner to London. Cromwell did even better 
service by seizing the college plate as it was being 
sent away from Cambridge to enrich the royal army- 
chest. 
Mii 0: That the King must take the field had been for 
Sean, Some time resolved at York. The Royal Standard 
beset up. must be set up as the sign that all loyal subjects were 
to rally round their King in his march against the. 
traitors; and Charles’s means were scanty, and as yep 
his troops were few. There was much discussion 
> + what place should be chosen for the display. Lord 
Strange begged the King to take refuge in Lancashire. 
In that county, he said, his tenants and allies would 
soon enable him to support his master with a force of 
10,000 men.? Others suggested York. The King’s 
sanguine temperament gave the preference to Ni otting- 
ham, though he had received but a cold reception in 
that town on two previous visits. He wished to open 
the campaign as near to London as possible, and he 
still hoped to hear that Hertford had made himself 
master of the western counties, and had been able to 
hold out a: helping hand to Goring. On the r2th he 
issued a proclamation inviting his loyal subjects to” 
rally round the Standard, which was to be set “up on 
. the 22nd.at Nottingham? = + - * 
oft" ~ Charles was still unable to divest himself of the 
summons * Mountefort to Potts, Aug. . Crane to Potts, Aug. 19 (incorrectly 
Coventry:  eatalogued ax Aug. 9). Tanner MSS, lxiii. fol. x 16, 125. 
2 Memoirs of the House of Stanley, 72. 


“_ § Clarendon, ‘v. 444. Proclamation Aug. 12, Bailey's Annals of 
Nottinghamshire, App. vii ‘ i 


4. J. ¥. 307. 
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belief that his mere presence would turn all hearts 
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‘towards him. On the 20th he appeared before the —~— 


walls ‘of Coventry and demanded admission. He was 


1642. 
Aug. 


told that he might come in alone if he chose, but that he 7-7 


must not bring his soldiers with him. In his attempt- 
ing to force an entrance a sally from the town drove 
off his men, and some of his followers were killed. 
On the morning of the 22nd, leaving his troops 
behind him, he rode off for Nottingham. When he 
reached Nottingham in the afternoon, the Standard 
was Borne out from the Castle. It had been entrusted 
to the charge of the Knight-Marshal, Sir Edmund 
. Verney.? With the King were the Prince of Wales, 
-the Duke of York, and the fiery Rupert, who, with 
his brother, had lately landed in England, to devote 
himself heart and soul to his uncle’s service. 
- Even at this solemn moment Charles gave signs 
of that infirmity of purpose which weighed so heavily 


1 Giustinien to the Doge, Aug. 26, Venice MSS. . 

* “ The King,” writes Verney’s niece on the 23rd of her uncle, “ hath 
given him the Standard.” Dorothy Leeke to Sir R, Verney, Aug. 23, 
Verney MSS, This, and the letter from a gentleman printed by Batley, 
663, settled the question of the date of the erection of the Standard, 
Bailey, whose copy contains a serious misprint of “ I came on Wednesday 
night last to Nottingham,” instead of “I came on Wednesday night last 
from the Oourt at Nottingham,” as it stands in the original (669, fol. 6), 
with some reason conjectures the author to have been John Hutchinson, 
At all events he was an eye-witness, Rushworth'e description is copied 
from a pamphlet of the time, 4 true and exact relation of the manner of 
His Majesty's setting up of the Standard at Nottingham, on Wednesday, 
the’22nd of August. So at least it stands in Bailey's reprint (665). 
‘Wednesday is no doubt a misprint, as the pamphlet itself states Monday, 
the 22nd, to have been the day, The curious thing ie that the description 
of the Standarg is entirely different in the pamphlét and in the letter. 
The only way of reconciling the two accounts is to suppose that the 
narrative in the pamphlet was made up in London from various sources 
of local information, The Standard which Verney carried at Edgehill 
must have been a different one from that which required twenty sup- 
porters, and the informant of the author of the pamphlet perhaps de- 
scribed this amaller banner. 5 
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upon him. The Standard had been fixed in the 
ground, ‘and the herald at arms was about to read 4 
proclamation deriouncing Essex as a traitor. A 


flourish of trumpets was‘ to prelude this announce- 


ment. Before a note was sounded, Charles was 
struck wita a suspicion that the wording of the pro- 
Clamation might be in some respects defective. Call- 
ing for the paper, he corrected its phraseology. "The 
herald to whom it was returned had some difficulty 
in picking out the words so hastily inserted. When 
he had struggled hesitatingly to the end, those who 
stood around threw their hats into the air, shouting 
loudly, “God save King Charles and hang up the. 
Roundheads,” in a tempést of loyal emotion. Thg, 
Civil War, which had been practically begun when 


‘Hotham shut the gates of Hull against the King, was 


now openly avowed. England was about to learn 
through suffering that wisdom which was to be found 


_in neither of the opposing ranks. 


1 Readers of the despatches amongst the Foreign State Papers will 


be familiar with his numerous verbal: corrections, showing his sensitive. 


ness in point of style, 
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band through want. of pay, 43; in- 
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last remnants of, 258 

Armyn, Sir William, a pointed a Com- 
missioner tq attand the King in Seot- 
land, 239. : 

Artificers’ petition, the, 420 

Arundel, Earl of (Thomas Howard), 
appointed Eord Steward, and chosen 
temporary Speaker of the House of 
Lords, 100; his remarks on Vane's 
evidence at Strafford’s trial, 121; is 
attacked by the mob, 155 

Ashburnham, John, takes part in a’ 
scheme for an army petition in fa- 
vour of the King, 108 ; 

Assembly of divines, nominated by tho 
Commons, 452 

Astley, Sir Jacob, objects to being 
superseded by Goring, 127; mission 
of O'Neill to, 211; refuses to take 
part in the second Army Plot, 213 

Attaindor Bill, the first reading of, in 
the Commons, 133; second reading 
of, 139; third reading of, 142; read 
@ second time in the Lords, 146; 
read a third time in the Lords, 168; 
Royal assent given to, 175 

Ayr, alleged to be the spot whero the 
Irish army was to have landed, 122 


Bae Robert, compares the Pro- 
testation to the Covenant, 161 

Balfour, Sir William, refuses to admit 
Billingsley into the Tower, 153; at- 
tempt of Strafford to bribe, 174; re- 
fuses to allow Strafford to see Laud, 
176 ; relinquishes the Lieutonancy of 
the Tower, 358 

Ballot, proposal made in the Scottish 
Parliament, to vote by, 258 

Bankes, Sir John, becomes Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, 54 

Barberitli, Cardinal, receives an appli- 
cation for money from the Queen, 3r 

Barebone, Praise-God, dispersion of a 
congregation of Separatists at the 
house of, 356; pamphlet by, 356, 
note T 

Bastwick, John, his liberation, 22 3 Te 
turns to London, 30; reparation made 
to, 95 

Beales Thomas, gives evidence of a plot, 

i 
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Bedell, William, Bishop of Kilmore, 
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Teceives fugitives from Belturbet, 

- 311 ° 

Bedford, Earl of (Francis Russell), sup- 
ports Pym,7; becomes a privy coun- 
cillor, 89; is informed of the Army 
Plot, 118; proposed appointment af, 
oe lord Treasurer, 145; death of, 
16! . 

Bedford, Earl of (William Russell), ap- 
pointed a commissioner to, attend the 
King in Scotland, 239; protests 

- against the refusal of the lords to 
communicate a resolution to the Com- 
mons; 253; declines to go to Scotland, 
254" 

Belturbet, treatment of the English 
settlers in, 310 

Benyon, George, opposes the militia 
ordinante, 427; sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment, 446 

Berkeley, Sir John, imprieonment of, 
266 yi 


Berkeley, Sir Robert, impeached fox 
his conduct in the ship money case, 
85; is taken from the bench, 86 

Berkshire, Earl of (Thomas Howard), is 
seized by Hampden, 483 

Beverley, the King’s stay at, 476, 477 

Billingsley, Captain, attempts to seize 
the, 153 - 4 

Bishops, the, Charles announces that 
they are not to lose their votes inthe 
House of Lords, 59; weakness of, as 
nominees of the King, 79; resolution 
of the Commons that they should not 
sit in Parliament or exercise temporal 
functions, 96 ; Bill for their exclusion 
“from temporal’ functions, 152, 187; 
feeling of the opponents of, 189; 
opinion of Saye and Taylor om the 
secular offices of, 189, 190; impeach- 
ment of thirteen, 230; appointment 
of new, 282; the opposition of the 
Lorda to the Commons ascribed to 
the influence of, 354; are warned by 
Hertford of danger from the mob, 
370; protest of, 375; impéachment 
of the protesters cmongst,.378. See 
Episcopacy; and Root and Braneh Bill 

Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, the first, passes 
through the Commons, 152; amended 
in the Lords, 187 ; thrown out by the 
Lords, 192 

Bishops’ Exelusion Bill, the second, 
passes through the Commons, 278; 
passed by Lords, 422; receives the 
Royal assent, 425 % 

Borlase, Sir John, made ono of the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, 286 m 


BOR 
Boroughbridge, meeting of officers at, 
- 126 


Bristol, Earl of (John Digby), warns 
Charzes not-to resist ParMament, 41 ; 
recommends the acceptance of the 
Scottish demands, 54; becomes a 

privy councillor, 89; hopes te save 
Strafford, 143; urges. Charles to in- 
tervene in Strafford’s favour, 150; 
is attacked by the mob, 155; gives 
up his efforts to save Strafford, 168 ; 
arimitted 4s a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, 231; promotion of the 
friends of, 347; bis policy, 351; 
named, as an evil counsellor, 369; 
motion to remove him from the King's 
counsels, 371 ; imprisonment of, 443; 
release of, 457 ae 
Brooke, Lord (Robert Greville), rumour 
that he is to be a privy councillor, 
228; writes 4 Discourse on Episco- 
‘y, 276; beats off Northampton from 
arwick Castle, 483 
Brotherly Assistance, the, voted to the 
Scots, 64; payment of part of, 235 
Brownists, Vane’s objection to the Lon- 
- don potitioners as, 36. See Separatists 
Buckinghamshire, petition of the gentry 
and freeholders of, 411 

Burgess, Cornelius, preaches before the 
House of Commons, 23; urges that 
the revenues of the Deans and Chap- 
ters may be applied to Chureh pur- 
poses, 188 

Burton, Henry, his liberation, 22 ; re- 
turns to London, 30; reparation 
made to, 95; writes the Protestation 
Protested, 275 

Byron, Sir John, made Lieutenant of 
the Tower, 363; his removal re 
quested by Parliament, 411; is sum- 
moned before the Peers, 412; is su- 
perseded, 424 


(ABINET Council, introduction of the 
” expression, 89 

Cambridge, the University of, sends 
money to the King, 477 

Canons, the new, Holborne’s argument 
in favour of, 36; are declared by the 
Commons to be illegal, 37 

Capel, Sir Arthur, presents a petition 
on grievances, 8; objects to delay in 
Strafford’s trial, 88; supports a pro- 
posal that Pym shill give satisfaction 
to the House, 93 

Carlisle, Countess of, hor relatiens with 

, Pym, 184; + informs Essex of the 

7 
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King’s attempt on the five members, 


392 * 
| Catholics, the English, designs supposed 

to be entertained by, 11; viewed by 
the House of Commons as conspira- 
tors, ibid. ; Rigby’s charge against,t9-+- 
removed from their commands in the 
army, 30; the Lords’ distrust of, 55 ; 
their contribution inquired into, 61 ; 
their disarmament asked by the Lords, 
95; rumours of plots among; 183; 
renewed persecution of, 226; feeling 
of the House of Lords towards, 347 

Catholies, the Irish, Charles's negotiation 
with, 94, 242; demand toleration, 
287; treatment of, by the ‘Lords 
Justices, 296; terms proposed by, 
364; mecting of, at Swords, 366 

Cavaliers, origin of the name of, 373 

Cavan, behaviour of the rebels in, 310 

Charles I. opens the Long Parliament, 
3; assures Strafford of his protec 
tion, 5; difficulties of his position, 
10; propeses to review the garrison 
of the Tower, 17; is passive during 
the preparation of Strafford’s im- 

eachment, 22; struggles against the . 

Temeada of the Scots, 29; conuives 
at Windebank’s flight, 31 ; agrees to 
his daughter's marriage with Prince 
William of Orange, and expects sid 
in return, 32; offer of the Commons 
to provide for the revenue, 39 ; effect 
of the proceedings of Parliament 
upon, 39; is probably acquainted 
with the Queen's intrigue with Rome, 
41; comes to a compromise with the 
Scots about the incendiaries, 42; 
difficulty of ascertaining the amount 
of his revenue, 43; is unwilling to 
dissolve the Irish army, 45; is ready 
to accept aid from the Prince of 
Orange, and objects to mako certain 
concessions to Parliament, 47 ; hopes 
to gain by a dispute between the 
English and the Scots, 48; accepte 
the proposal for the marriage of the 
Princess Mary, 52; announces that 
the Judges shall hold office on goud 
behaviour, 54; declares to Pariia- 
ment how rauch he is willing to con- 
cede, 58; objects to the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of 
Lords, and to the Triennial Bill, 59; 
weakness of his position, 60; justi- 
fies the reprieve of Goodman, 67; 
leaves Goodman to the judgment of 
Parliament, 64; announces~the con- 
clusion of a marriage treaty with the 
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Prince of Orange, 84; his connection 

with a plan for bringing Duteh trou} 
to England, ‘did. ; passestheTriennial 
Act, 87; appoints new Privy Coun- 
cillors, 89 ; hopes to obtain support 
- Yor Strafford by doing so, 90; comes 
to the House of Lords to hear Straf- 
ford’s answer ‘read, 93; appears as a 
Spectator at Strafford’s trial, ror; 
support of the army offered by Perey 
,*108 ; money offered by the Pope 
to, on condition that he will change 
his roligion, rro; is informed of the 
Army Plot, 114; listens to Percy's 
plan, 115; recommends Percy to com- 
bine his plan with that of Suckling, 
116; rejects Suckling's Army Plot, 
117; refuses to disband the Irish 
army, 125 ; persists inthe Array Plot, 
126 ; orders Vane’s notes to be burnt, 
131; listens to Pym’s xeply to Straf- 
ford, and refuses to dissolve the Irish 
army, 138; assures Strafford that he 
shall not suffer, 144; has an inter- 
view with Pym, 145; cannot make 
up his mind’ to rely on the Lords, 
146; sends money to the Northern 
Army, 147 ; proposed armed combina- 
tion in favour of, 148; resolyes to 
intervene in Strafford's favour, 150 ; 
asks ‘the Lords to save Strafford’s 
life, 151; hopes to gain possession of 
the Tower, 153; acknowledges that 
he ordored Billingsley to occupy the 
Tower, 161; thinks of leaving Lon- 
don, 164; allows the escape of the 
army plotters, 167; receives a de- 
mand for his assent to the Attainder 
Bill and the bill against dissolution, 
171; his fears for the Queen’s safety, 
172; hesitates to abandon Strafford, 
173; consents to Strafford’s death, 
174; appoints commissioners to as- 
sent to the Attainder Bill and the 
bill against dissolution, 175 ; pleads 
with the Peers for Strafford’s life, 
ibid. ; makes appointmenta according 
to the wishes of Parliament, 182; 
Proposes to visit Scotland, 184; hesi- 
tates between the Queen’s advice 
and Bristol’s, 193 ; negotiates with 
the Irish Catholics, 194; raises 
Digby to the peerage, 196; his con- 
versation with Hyde, 198; Protests 
that he has no ill intention in going 
-to Seotland, 210; engages ina second 
Army Plot, 211; his views expressed 
ina petition sent to the army, 212; 
abandons his claim to levy customs 
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by prerogative, 213; is isolated by 
the news of fresh danger from Scote* 
land, 214; makes partial concessions, 
215 ; his last interview with Rossetti, 
216; assents to the abolition of the 
Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion, 218; issues a manifesto 4n 
favour‘of the Palatinate, and informa 
the Commons that he knows of no ill 
counsellors, 219; refuses to be de- 
terred from visiting Scotland, 220; 
sends Loudoun to Scotland, 2249 ox- 
pects help from the Scots, 225; an- 
nounces that he has resolved to go to 
Scotland, 227 ; requests the Lords to 
abandon their remonstrance with the 
Commons, 229; insists on going to 
Scotland, 230; consents to & day’s 
delay, 231; sets out for Scotland, 
232; arrives in Scotland, 240; ex- 
pects the Seots to support him, ibid; 
negotiates with the Irish Catholics, 
242; possibility of a reaction in 
favour of, 243 ; banquet given to, in 
Edinburgh, 255; expects help from 
Argyle and Lestie, 256; fails to in- 
duce the Scottish “Parliament to 
approve of officers of his nomination, 
257; depression of spirits of, 258; . 
nominates Almond as Treasurer, 259 ; 
offers to submit Montrose’s charges 
toa number of Lords, 260; defends 
his conduct in, the Incident, 263 ; 
attempts to gain’ party in England, 
266 ; hopes to obtain evidence against 
the Parliamentary leaders, 267 ; 
directs Nicholas to circulate amongst 
the peers his resolution to defend the 
Church, 280; appoints new bishops, 
282; makes concessions to the Trish 
Parliament, 286; holds out hopes of 
toleration to the Irish Catholics, 
288 ; asks the Scottish Parliament for 
help in Ireland, 297 ; evidence of his 
participation in the secondArmy Plot, 
319; Prepares to return to England, 
326; expects to form a party -in 
England, 327; inten@s to rid. him- 
self of the Parliamentary leaders 
and to win the City, 329; is enter- 
tained at Guildhall, 331; returns to 
Whitehall, 332; dismisses the Par- 
liamentary guard, 333; receives the 
Remonstrance, 336; takes Up a posi- 
tion of legal resistance, 337; his 
alleged complicity with the ‘Trish 
rebels discussed, 341; offers a con- 
stitutional resistance to the Commons, 
343 ; gives orders for the suppression 
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of tumults, 347; issues @ proclama- 
- tion on religion, 348; orders the at- 
tendance of members of the House 
of Commons, and offers a com; 
mise on the Imprisonment, Bill, 3495 
his piobable ‘intention of arresting 
the Parliamentary leaders, 357; ap- 
points Lunsford to the Lieutenancy 
of the Tower, 358; answers the 
Remonstrance, 359; dismisses Luns- 
ford, 363; proposes to send volun- 
teegs to Ireland, 373 ; orders a guard 
to be set at the gate of Whitehall, 
375; adopts the protest of the 
bishops, ibid; sends for Pym, 380; 
gives office to Culpepper und Falk- 


Jand, 381; answera the demand of 


the Commons for a guard, 385; orders 
the arrest of the five members, 387; 
prepares to arrest the members for- 
cibly, 388; sets out from Whitehall, 
392; arrives at Westminster Hall, 
393; enters the House of Commons, 
> 394; domands the surrender of the 
members, 395 zeta bo Whitehall, 
97; goes to the City, 398; prepares 
Fs leave Whitehall, 406 ; a one for 
Hampton Court, 407 ; plans the oc- 
cupation of Hull, 409; removes to 
Windsor, 412; wishes to secure 


Portsmouth, 414; accepts Heenvliet’s 
mediation, 415; fails to organise 
resistance, 416; sends a conciliatory 


message to Parliament, 417 ; explains 
his position to Heenviiet, “423; ase 
sents to the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill 
and the Impressment Bill, 425 ; sends 
for the Prince of Wales, 427 ; accepts 
Hyde's advice, 428; his plans on 
going to the North, 430; refuses to 
give up the militia, 432; assents to 
the confiscation of land in Ireland, 
433, 436; arrives at York, 439; 
sends for Essex and Holland, 440; 
replies to the Yorkshire petition, 
446 ; proposes to go to Ireland, 447; 
communicates with the King of Den- 
mark, 449; clgims the magazine at 
Hdl, 450; quotes Pym, 451 ; resolves 
to go to Hull, 453; is refused ad- 
mission to Hull, 454; demands sup- 
port from Yorkshire, 455; appeals 
tothe Yorkshire gentry, 457; sum- 
mons a guard, 458 ; holds a meeting 
on Heyworth Moor, 462; issues com- 
missions of array, 465; appeals to 
Scotland for help, 466; declares his 
intention to majntain the privileges 
of Parliament, 467 ; protests that he 
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will not make an aggressive war, 
469; obtains money from Lord Her- 
bert, 471; sends Peiinington to com- 
mand the fleet, 472; ondera the 
raising of cavalry, 475 ; demands the 
delivery of Hull, 476; goes off tu. 
Newark and Lincoln, 477; replies to 
@ petition for accommodation, 478; 
movements of, 479; raises the Royal 
Standard, 484 

Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, dibe- 
ration of, 152; accompanies the King 
to Seotland, 237; accompanies the 
King in the attempt on the five 
members, 392; seat to Hull, 453 

Charles, Prince of Wales, intended to 
join the Northern Army, 126; visite 
his mother, 283; directed to he kept 
in the country, 414 ; joins his father, 
427 

Cheshire, its petition against Presby- 
terianism, 8] ; its remonstrance, 204 

Chillingworth, William, charged with . 
predicting an accusation of treason 
against members, 

Christian IV., King of Denmark, re- 
ceives communications from Charles, 


449 

Chudleigh, Captain, his part in the ° 
Amny Plot, 115 ; his mission to the 
army, 126; examination of, 236 

City of London. Sce London, Gity of 

Clare, Earl of (John Holles), protests 
against the refusal of the Lords to 
communicate a resolution to the 
Commons, 253 

Clontarf burnt by Coote, 366 

Clotworthy, Sir John, complains of the 
grievances of Ireland, 16 

Commissions of Array, issued by the 
oe eS order for the execution 
of, 41 

Committee of Defence, the formation of, 
236; reports in favour of putting the 
kingdom in a state of defence, 237 

Committee of Safety, the, formed from 
the two Houses, 473 

Committess. See Commons, House of 7 
Lords, House of 

Common Council, the, election of, 358 

Commons, the House of, its committee 
on Irish affairs, 16; its excitement 
on hearing of a review at the Tower, 
19; Select Committce of, on- the 
charge against Strafford, 20; attends 
the communion at St. Margaret's, 
24; its want of organisation, 25:7 
is excited by an attempt to assassinate 
&@ justice of the peace, 26; sends up 
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the charge against Strafford, 28; votes 
subsidies, 30; declares ship money 
illegal, 33 ; its unanimity on political 
questions, 35; votes the new canons 
to be illegal,and impeaches Land, 37; 
* its wantof a government which gan be 
trusted, 38 ; votes further subsilies, 
39; Annual Purliaments’ Bill intro- 
duced in, 42; Cromwell's position in, 
43; objects to the exercise of mar- 
tml law, 43; votes assistance to 
the Scots, 52 ; sends up the Triennial 
Bill, 54; remonstrates with the King 
for reprieving Goodman, 56; votes on 
the articles against Strafford, 62; 
votes a Brotherly Assistance to the 
Scots, 64; replies to the Queen’s 
message, 65; the abelition of Epis- 
copacy discussed in, 69; formation 
of parties in, 75.; postponement of a 
division on the abolition of Episco- 
pacy in, 83; is unanimous against 
the Catholics, 85 ; demands the dis- 
banding of the Irish army, 86; is 
impatient at tho delay of Strafford’s 
trial, 88 ; confusion in, on Strafford’s 
passing before the windows, 88 ; dis- 
likes the presence of the Scots in the 
North, 91; votes the articles of 
Laud’s impeachment, 93; is dis- 
leased at the attack of the Scots on 
English Episcopacy, 94 ; resolves that 
Bishops should not sit in Parliament 
or exercise temporal functions, 96; 
is irritated with the Scots, 98 ; Straf- 
ford’s condemnation demanded by, 
106; objects to the favour shown to 
Strafford by the Lords, 125; fears 
military intervention, 127; requires 
the King’s orders to be given by ad- 
vice of Parliament, 128 ; decreasing 
attendance in, 142; passes the first 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, 152; invites 
signatures to the Protestation, 162 ; 
appoints a committee to investigate 
the Army Plot, 165; panic in, ied. ; 
discusses the demand of the Scots 
for unity of religion, 185; takes into 
consideration their other proposals, 
186; question of the destination of 
Church property raised in, 188; 
scuffle in, 195 ; wishes for the appoint- 
ment ofa Lieutenant of the Kingdom, 
230; Sunday sitting of, 231; takes 
no account of the King’s offer of a 
genoral pardon, 235; final separation 
of the two parties in, 245 ; votes reso- 
lutions on the ecclesiastical innova- 
tions, 250 ; resolvesthut parishes may 
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set up lecturers, 252; takes offence 
at an order of the Lords enforcing 
the use of the Prayer Book, 253; re- 
solves that it needs a guard, 271; 
sends up to the Lords the second 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, 275; accepts 
Pym’s Additional Instruction, 300; 
formation of a Royalist. party in, 302 ; 
reads the Grand Remonstrance, 303 ; 
votes to send forces to Ireland, 315 ; 
urges the Lords to ask for Scottish 
troops, 316; discusses the Remon- 
atrance in Committee, 317; takes 
alarm at a supposed plot, 319; pre- 
pares for the final debate on the Re- 
monstranece, 320; final debate on the 
Remonstrance in, 321 ; disturbance in, 
on the question of printing the Re- 
monstrance, 323; orders a watch to 
be set, and carries the Remonstrance 
to the King, 335; warns the Lords 
that the Commons can act without- 
them, 343; draws up a declaration. 
against toleration, 346; demands tiie 
execution of seven priests, and orders 
the Remonstranco to be printed, 350; 
warns the Lords that it will be free 
from responsibility if they persist in 
resisting the Improsement Bill, 353; 
inquires into the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the ministers’ petition 
by the City authorities, 354; asks for 
Lunsford’s dismissal, 360; draws up 
a declaration for the safety of the 
kingdom, 361 ; asks Newport to take 
personal charge of the Tower, 362-;~ 
refuses to blame the mob, 371 ; takes 
alarm at Digby’s motion that Parlia- 
ment is no longer free, 372; expecta- 
tion of danger to, 377; impeaches 
the bishops, 378; orders halberts to 
be brought for its defence, and ap- 
points a committce to meet. ut Guild- 
hall, 380; asks the City for help, 
386 ; resists the King’s order to ar- 
rest the five members, 387 ; complains 
of the accusation of the members, 390; * 
receives news of tha King’s approach, 
393 ; appearance of the King in, 394 ; 
appointsa committee to sit in the City, 
399 ; proceedings in the Committee of, 
400 ; evidence of the King’s intention 
to attack, 404; obtains a guard from 
the City, 405; draws up a declara- 
tion for the defence of the country, 
413; demaads the fortresses. and 
the militia from the King, 418 ; draws 
up a militia ordinance, 420; claims 
supreme power for Parliament, 436; 
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directs the preparation of a declara- 

“ tion of ecclesiastical policy, 445; 
nominates an assembly of divines, 
452; sthds a committee to Yorkshire, 
456; galls on its members to swear 
to live and die with Essex, 483. Seo 
Parliament 

Communion table, the, moved from the 
east end in St. Margaret’s, 24; order 
of the Lords on the position of, 25 

Connaught, projected plantation of, 285 

Conveeation, its composition contrasted 
with that of the proposed National 
Synod, 352 

Conyors, Sir John, intention to super- 
sede, 113; complains of Chudleigh, 
127 ; mission of O'Neill to, 241; re- 
fuses fo take part in the second Army 
Plot, 213; his appointment to the 
Lioutenancy of the Towor advocated 
by the Commons, 360; his appoint. 
ment supported by the Lords, 411; 

_ becomes ioutenant of the Tower, 424 

Coote, Sir Charles, his conduct. in Tre- 
land, 366 

Corbridge, massacro of Protestants at, 

12 

Cottington, Lord (Francis Cttington), 
his impeachment decided on, 11; is 
ready to resign his offices, 50 

Council, the. Sce Privy Council 

Coventry refuses to surrender to the 
Keing, 484 

Cradock, Matthew, states the terms on 
which the City will lond, 23 ; speaks 
of munitions of war being sent to tho 
army, 162 

Crawford, Earl of (Ludovick Lindsay), 
forms a plan for the seizure of 
Argyle and Hamilton, 262; liberation 
of, 327 

Cromwell, Oliver, second reading of the 
Annual Parliaments’ Bill moved by, 
43; his position in the House, ibid’ ; 
replies to Strangways’ defence of 
Episcopacy, 81; his connection with 
the Root-and-Branch Bill, 191; 
advorates changes in the Prayer 

ook, 251; moves for a conference 

on the appointment of new bishops, 
282; proposes to give Essex authority 
over the traified bands, 302; expects 
a short debate on the Remonstrance, 
320; acknowledges to Falkland that 
he had been mistaken, 324 ; character 
of the intellect of, $25; moves to ask 
the King to remove Bristol from his 
counsels, 371 ; seizes the college plate 
at Cambridge, 483 
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Culpepper, Sir John, attacks the Tono- 
polies, 25; offers &, compromise in 
the debate on Episcopacy, 82 ; carries 
up the impeachment against Berkeley, 
85; opposes Pym’s project of a forced 
oan, 93; suggests a remonstranée,~ 
158; placed in the chair of a com- 
mittee on the Scottish claims, 185; 
objects to the Saottish Proposal of 
giving the two Parliaments a veto on 
the declaration of war, 186; nioves 
an amendment to the Root-and- 
Branch Bill, 199; objects to the 
interference of tho Lords with the 
Commons, 229; named a member of 
the Committee of Defence, 236; 

f Book, 251; 

objects to Pym’s Additional Instruc- 
tion, 300 ; opposes the Remonstrance, 
321; offers to protest against the 
printing of the emonstrance, 323 ; 
objects to the first Militia Bilt, 455 
Opposes a declaration against tolera- 
tion in Ireland, 346 ; made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 381 

Customs, fines placed on the farmers of, 


188; abandonment by the King of ~ 


his right to levy, 213 


ANISH troops, intended to land at 
Hull, 410 

Darley, Henry, Strafford’s imprisonment 
of, 17 

Davenant, William, attompts to escapo 
to the Continent, 167 

Deadman’s Place, capture of a congroga~ 
tion meeting at, 57 

Deans and Chapters, their suppression 
demanded, 188 


Dering, Sir Edward, character of, 191; " 


moves the first reading of the Root- 
and-Branch Bill, 192; opposes the 
Root-and-Braneh Bill in committee, 
199 ; opposes the Remonstrance, 321; 
punished for his share in the Kentish 
petition. 443 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, explains that it 
is lawful to pay damages, 45 ; opposes 
Pym’s suggestion that the Londoners 
be compelled to lend, 92; objects to 
tho Attainder Bill, 134; speaks of 
the danger of a new Army Plot, 199; 
suggests the first Parliamenta: 
ordinances, 238 ; objects to the Lords’ 
order on the Prayer Book, 253; ex- 
presses fears of a Popish Plot, 277; 
hesitates to aceept Pym’s Additional 
Iastruction, 300; complains of for. 
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gories of speeches in Parliament, 390, 
note 2; makes his will, 397; argues 
against the course taken with the five 
members, 400 ; objects to the call on 
members to furnish money, 464; 

~ “pleads for an accommodation, 474 

Digby, Lord (George Digby), asks the 
Commons to thank the Queen for a 
message, 65 ; chesacter of his royal- 
ism, 69; speaks in favour of limited 
episcopacy, 70; speaks against the 
Bill of Attainder, 142; his language 
disapproved by the Commons, 195; 
created a peer, 196; his speech on 
the Bill of Attainderconsured, 221 ; 
named Ambassador to France, 232; 
supports a motion that Parliament is 
no longer free, 371; is probably the 
originator of the bishops’ protest, 
375; suggests the impeachment of 
the members, 383; brings an accusa- 
tion against Mandeville, 384; fails to 
move Mandeville’s arrest, 385 ; urges 
the King to arrest the members ‘in 
person, 388; proposed mission of, to 
Holland and Denmark, 410; visits 
the Cavaliers at Kingston, 411 ; inter- 
cepted letter of, 426; impeachment 
of, 427; abandonment of the idea of 
sending him to Denmark, 449; his 
Proceedings at Hull, 476 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, sent for to give 
account of the Catholic contribution, 


1 

Dillon, of Costello, Viscount, brings 
overtures to Charles from the Irish 
rebels, 346; is seized and examined 
by the Commons, 364. 

Dillon, Sir James, proposes to seize 
Dublin Castle, 292 

Dissolution of Parliament, the bill pro- 
viding against the, is proposed, 167 ; 
its passage through Parliament, 168; 
Royal assent given to, 175; opinion 
of Dorset and Williams on, 181 

Dives, Sir Lewis, sont by the King to 
Hull, 454 

Dorset, Earl of (Edward Sackville), his 
opinion on the Act against the dis- 
solution, of Parliament, 181; ap- 
pointed by the King to guard Parlia- 
ment, 333; orders his men to fire, 
334 

Dover, reception of the King’s pro- 
elamation on religion at, 360 

Drogheda, siege of, 434 

Dublin, proposed seizure of the castle 
of, 242, 292; discovery of the plot 
in, 294 
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Dutch ambassadors, arrive to demand, 
the hand of the Princess Mary, 47 ; 
their demand accepted, 52 | 


FONscReH, Charles's arvival in, 
4 240; banquet given to the King 
an, 255 ear 

Episcopacy, attacked ‘in the London 
pulpits, 24; Londoners’ petition 
against, 36; Charles’s resolution not 
to allow the abolition of, 47 ; petitions 
for the abolition or modification of, 
$7; division of opinion on the reten- 
tion of, 66; debate in the Commons 
on, 69; position taken by the sup- 
porters of, 77 ; compromise offered in 
the discussion on, 82; is attacked by 
the Scottish commissioners, 94; the 
defenders of, in a minority in the 
Commons, 189 ; bill for the abolition 
of, 191; plans of Williams and 


Ussher for the reform of, 197; dis- ” 


cussion on Primitive, 198; Brooke's 
discourse on, 275; London petition 
against, 360, See Bishops, Root-and- 
Branch Bill, the 

Erle, Sir Walter, supports Pym, 7; his 
reports on the Irish army, 45, 85; 
supports a motion for stopping 
supplies, 99; charges Strafford witl 
intending to bring over the Trish 
army, 128 

Essex, Earl of (Robert Devereux), 
appointed a Privy Councillor, 89; 


remonstrates with the Scottish Com- ~~ 


missioners, 97; proposed as com- 
mander of the army, 117; thinks that 
‘Stone-dead hath no fellow,’ 145; 
becomes Lord Lieutenant of York- 
shire, 182; made Lord Chamberlain, 
223; placed in command of the forces 
south of the Trent, 228; fears a re- 
petition of the Incident in England, 
271; proposal of the Commons to ap- 
point him commander of the southern. 
trained bands, 302; receives infor- 
mation of the King’s intention to 
arrest the five membés, 392 ;*refnees 
to follow the King after the attempt 
on the members, 407 ; refuses to goto 
York, 440; becomes # member of the 
Committee of Safety, 473; appointed 
General, 475; declared a traitor, 
482 

Extemporary prayers, opposition roused 
by the use of, 269 a 


DAIRFAX, Sir Thomas, attempts to 
present a petition to the » King, 463 
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Falkland, Lord (Lucius Carey), hesitates 

« to vote against Strafford without 
further inquiry, 20; speaks against 
ship woney, 33; character of his 
opposition to Presbyterianism, 69; 
speak® in favour of limited Episco- 
Racy, 71; offers a compromise in the 
debate on Episcopacy, 82; supports 
the Attainder Bill, 142; makes a 
compromise with Hampden on the 
Church question, 152; objects to the 
acceptance of the Scottish demands, 
185; opposes the Root-and-Branch 
Bill, 192; his opinion of the superior 
energy of the opponents of Episeo- 
pacy, 200; moves to ask the King to 
stay his journey to Scotland, 230; 
named a member of the Committee of 
Defence, 236; disbelieves in danger 
from the King, 271; his want of 
statesmanship, 273; opposes the 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, 278; ex- 
pects a long debate on the Remon- 

~ strance, 320; opposes the Remon- 
strance, 321.; asks Cromwell whether 
there had been a debate, 324; made 
Secretary of State, 381 

Family of Love, the, 268 

Fermanagh, cruelty of therebols in, 310 

Ferté Imbault, La, Marquis of, arrives 
in England, 220; holds a conversa- 
tion with the Queen, 283; predicts a 
conflict, 338; sends information to 
Fiennes of the King’s setting out to 
arrest the five members, 393 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, supports Pym, 7; 
recommends the abolition of Episco- 
pacy, 73; added to the Committee on 
Church affairs, 83 ; brings in a report 
on the Army Plot, 194; his declara- 
tion against Episcopacy, 200; ap- 
pointed a Commissioner to attend the 
King in Scotland, 239; arrives in 
Edinburgh, 255; gives information 
on the proceedings of the officers at 
Whitehall, 392; becomes a member 
of the Committee of Safety, 473 

Finth of Fordwich, Lord (John Finch), 
defertis himsélf before the Commons, 
343 takes refuge in Scotland, 35 
ive members, the, preliminary warn- 
ings of the inrpeachment of, 350, 352, 
357; Digby’s recommendation to 
impeach, 383; impeachment of, 384; 
their arrest demanded by the King, 
387; preparations for the forcible 
arrest of, 388 ; escape of, 393; come 
to the committes in the City, 406; 
return to Westminster, 408 
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Fleming, Sir William, sent to ask the 
Ions of Court to defend the King, 
389; officers ordered to obey, 392 

Forests, bill for the limitation of, 
brought in, 193; receives the Royal 
assent, 230 wo 

Forgery of speeches in Parliament, 
390, note 2 

Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, is 
asked to mediate in England, 32; 
Charles's expectations from, 475 na~ 
ture of his offers to Charles discussed, 
48; refuses to assist Charles, 422; 
his intervention still hoped for by the 
Queen, 438 : 


(GARDINER, Sir Thomas, suggested 

as speaker, 3; opposes the City 
petition in support of Pym’s policy, 
355; impeachment. of, 483 

Glyn, John, reports against the Catho- 
lies, 30 ; repliesto Strafford, 125; also 
for further evidence, 130 ; replies to 
Strafford’s final defence, 135 

Goodman, John, convicted as a riest, 
55,3 dissatisfaction caused by his re- 
Prieve, 56; his execution demanded, 
61; is left by Charles to the judg- 
ment of Parliament, 64; remains 
unmolested in prison, 65 

Goring, George, offered the lieutenant- 
generalship of the army in the 
North, 113; offers to hold Ports- 
mouth for the Queen, 114; attends 
a conference in Percy's lodgings, 
116; proposes to bring the army to 
London, 117; betrays the Army 
Plot, 118; suggested to the army as 
lieutenant-general, 126; Commis- 
sioners sent to inquire into his con- 
duct, 168; his treason known .to 
Charles, 171; cleared by @ vote of 
the Commons, 196; said to be hold- 
ing communication with the Queen, 
319; denies that the charges against 
him are true, ibid; expected to ac- 
knowledge the King at Portsmouth, 
4095 holds Portsmouth for the King, 

Be 


4 

Grenville, Sir Richard, lands in Ire- 
land, 432 

Grimston, Harbottle, relates an anecdote 
about the judges and the bishops, 8 

Gurney, Richard, Lord Mayor, supports 
the King, 330; is knighted, 332. See 
Gurney, Sir Richard 

Gurney, Sir Richard, opposes the City 
petition in support of Pyw, 349; 
opposes the City petition in support 
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of Pym's policy, 355; advises the 
King to dismiss Lunsford, 363; is 
expected by the King to choose a 
guard for Parliament, 388 ; is ordered 
to rofuse obedience to the Commons, 
~ $89; refuses to call out the trained 
bands, 403; refuses to proclaim the 
impeached members as traitors, 404; 
orders theKing’s nroclamation against 
the militia ordinance to be read, 465 ; 
impeachment of, 474, 483 


ALL, Joseph, Bishop of Exeter, 

writes the Zdwmble Remonstrance, 
67; appointed Bishop of Norwich, 
282 


. Hamilton, Marquis of (James Hamil- 
ton), is said to have persuaded the 
King to sond for Strafford, 5; his 
impeachment decided on, 11; ad- 
vises the appointment of new Privy 
Councillors, 90; accompanies the 
King to Scotland, 237 ; is challenged 
by Ker, 259; the King's displeasure 
with, 260; flight of, 263; returns to 
Edinburgh, 326; created Duke of 
Hamilton, 327. 

Hampden, John, mediates between the 
Houses, 141; makes a compromise 
with Falkland on the Church gnes- 
tion, 152; rumoured grant of a 
seerctaryship to, 223; rumour that 
he is to bo Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, 228; appointed a 
Commissioner to attend the King in 
Scotland, 239; arrives in Scotland, 
255; watches Charles, 267; returns 
to Westminster, 317; stops the tu- 
mult on the question of printing the 
Remonstranco, 324; selected for im- 
peachmeut, 383; speech attributed 
by Mr. Forster to, 390, note 2; an- 
nounces that his constituents are 
coming to petition in his favour, 466; 
becomes a member of the Committee 
of Safety, 473; seizes the Earl of 
Berkshire, 483 

Hampton Court, arrival of the King and 
Queen at, 408 

Harcourt, Sir Simon, proposed as com- 
mander of a regiment for Ireland, 
315; lands in Dublin, 432; death of, 
434 

Haskon, John, advances 50,0002., 44. 
See Harrison, Sir John 

Harrison, Sir John, ¢ ffers a fresh loan, 

> 166 

Haastirgs, Henry, his proceedings in 
Leicestershire, 469, 472. 473 
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Hazlerigg, Sir Arthur, supports the 
Attainder Bill, 133; passes on thes 
Root-and-Branch Bill to Dering, 191; 
informs the House of a Scottish plot, 
207 ; selected for impeachment, 383 

Heath, Sir Robert, receives puigne 
judgeship, 54; his appointment gas 
Master of the Wards cancelled, 182 

Heenvliet, Sieur de, is told by Charles 
that the Commons intend to seize the 
Queen, 406 ; converses with the King 
and Queen, 415; listens to the King’s 
explanation of his intentions, 423 

Henderson, Alexander, draws up a 
declaration against Episeopacy in 
England, 94; prepares a memorial on 
unity in religion betweon the king- 
dome, 97 2 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, promises to 
protect Strafford, 5; is the centre of 
@ conspiracy against the Parliament, 
12; applies to Cardinal Barberini 
for money to bribe the Parliamentary 
leaders, 313 intrigues for a Dutclt 
intervention, 32 ; applies to the Pope 
for aid, 40; declares that Charles 
will grant liberty of worship to the 
Catholics, 41; her irritation at the 
poverty of the Court, 49; negotiates 
with the Parliamentary leaders, 50; 
pleads for Goodman, 56; proposes to 
visit France, 63; sends a message to 
the Commons, 65; dismissal of hor 
Catholic attendants demanded, 95 ; 
is refused permission to Jand in 
Franco, and is told that she can have 
no-money from the Pope unless her 
husband will change his religion, 
109; offers religious liberty to the 
Cuatholies, 110; her knowledge of 
the Army Plot, 114; urges on the 
plot, 126; tries to win over a party 
to the King, 143; prepares to re- 
move to Hampton Court, 164; de- 
nies that she had intended to fly, 
167; is stopped by Montreuil, 170; 
abandons her support of Strafford, 
174; her vexation gt the ijl-treat- 
ment of the Catholics, 183; <rges 
Rossetti to ask for money from Rome, 
193; herlust interviow with Rossetti, 
216; proposes to go to Spa, 220; 
talks of her intention of leaving 
London. 225 ; accompanies her mother 
to the coast, 237; threatens to leave 
England, 238; again asks for money 
from the Pope, 256; speaks hope- 
fully of the King’s prospeets, 283; 
supports the Irish Catholics, 288; 
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is said to be holding communication 
with Goring, 319; accompanies the 
King to Guildhall, 331; is angry at 
the tré&tment of the Catholics, 347; 
proposgs to eject the popular noble- 
men from their offices, 348; alleged 
istention to impeach, 382; urges the 
King to arrest the five members, 
388; hastens the King away, 391; 
trusts the secret to Lady Carlisle, 
392; the King’s fears for the safety 
of, 406; leaves Whitehall, 407; 
holds a conversation with Heenvliet, 
415; resolves to go to Holland, 422; 
sails from England, 427; hopes for 
aid from foreign powers, and urges 
Charles to seize Hull, 438; hopes for 
aid from the Dutch, 448; again urges 
Charles to seize Hull, 450; sends 
over arms and money, 474; Lady 
Sussex’s opinion of, 478 
Herbert, Lord (Edward Somerset), is 
» questioned for a commission to ery 
forces, 62; supplies the King wit! 
money, 471 
Herbert, Sir Edward, becomes Attorney- 
General, 55; is instructed to impeach 
the five members and Mandeville, 
384; impeachment of, 426; sentence 
on, 457 | ‘ 
Herbert, Sir Perey, charged with hay- 
ing made warlike preparations, 62 
Herefordshire declares for the King, 479 
Hertford, the Marquis of (William Sey- 
mour), becomes a Privy Councillor, 
89; directed to watch the Prince of 
Wales, 283; warns the Bishops “ef 
danger, 370; is directed by the Com- 
mons not to allow the Prince to leave 
the country, 414; takes the Duke of 
‘York to the King, 453; fails to se- 
cure Wells, and occupies Sherborne, 
482 
Heywood, Mr., attempted assassination 
of, 26 
Heyworth Moor, meeting on, 462 
High Commission, the Court of, Bill 
for thé abolititn of, 193; abolition 
of, 218 
Hoiborne, Robert, supports the right of 
Convocation todegislate, 36; is added 
to the committee on Church affairs, 
~ 83; opposes the declaration that 
Strafford is a traitor, 141; votes 
against the Bill of Attainder, 142; 
his unguarded speech on the right of 
protestation, 352 
Holland, Earl of (Henry Rich), promises 
to do his pest for Rossetti, 64; pro- 
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posed as commander of.the army, 
117; is won over tothe Court, 143; 
desists from his efforts to save Straf- 
ford, 168.; appointed general, and 
hints at the existence of danger from 
the army, 237; is ordered to sectfre 
Hull, 239; returns to London, 267; 
fears a repetition of the Incident in 
England, 271; refases to follow the 
King after the attempt on the mem- 
bers, 407; refuses to go to York, 
440; becomes a member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 473; presents a 
petition from the Houses to the 
King, 477; cowardice attributed to, 
8 


47 

Holles, Denzil, supports Pym, 7 ; fears 
a general assassination, 26; is added 
tothe committee on Church affairs, 83 ; 
opposes Pym’s project of a forced 
loan, 93; supports the Protestation, 
159; rumoured grant of a secretary- 
ship to, 223; supports a declaration 
against toleration, 346; warns the 
Lords of the consequences of their 
resistance to the Impressment Bill, 
353; selected for impeachment, 383 ; 
carries the Artificers’ petition to the 
Lords, 420; becomes a member of 
the Committee of Safety, 473 

Hopton, Sir Ralph, proposes an amend~ 
ment to the Protestation, 159 

Hotham, John, sent by his father to 
secure Hull, 410 

Hotham, Sir John, ordered by Parlia- 
ment to secure Hull, 410; occupies 
Hull, 420; is ordered to reinforce 
the garrison, 445; refuses to admit 
the King into Hull, 454; promises 
Digby to surrender Hull, 476; 
changes his mind, 477 

Howard of Eserick, Lord (Edward 
Howard), appointed a Commissioner 
to attend the King in Scotland, 239 

Hull, Holiand ordered by Parliament to 
secure, 239 ; Newcustle and Legg sent 
by the King to, 409; Hotham ordered 
by Parliament te secure, 410; re- 
fuses to admit either Newcastle or 
Hotham, 416; is oceupied by Ho- 
tham, 420; report of the King’s in- 
tentions on, 437; the Queen urges 
her husband to seize, 438; reinforce- 
ments seat to Hotham’s garrison in, 
445; Charles claims the magazine of, 
450; the King’s intended attempt on,* 
453; Hotham’s refusal to adm the 
King into, 455; the King’s*second 
attempt on, 477 
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Hunsdon, Lord, votes to communicate 
to the Commons the Lords’ resolu- 
tions on the Prayer Book, 253. See 
additional note, p. xvi. 

Hunt, the Prophet, arrest of, 356 

“Furry, Colonel, informs Leslie of a 
proposal to kill Hamilton, 263 

Hyde, Captain David, secompanies the 
‘King to arrest-tha five members, 394 

Hyde, Edward, attacks ship money, 33; 
his political and ecclesiastical opin- 
ions, 68; brings in a report against 
Berkeley, 85; urges Essex to spare 
Strafford, 145; objects to the accept- 
ance of the Scottish demands, 185; 
made chairman of the committee on 
the Root-and-Branch Bill, 198; his 
conversation with the King, %id,; 
sounds Fiermes and Marten, 200; 

’ disbelioves in danger from the King, 
271; objects to the Bishops’ Exelu- 
sion Bill, 278 ; opposes Pym’s Addi- 
tional Instruction, 298; opposes the 
Remonstrance, 321 ; offersto protest, 
against the printing of the Remon- 
strance, 323 ; becomes Charles’s un- 
official adviser, 381; political prin- 
ciples of, 428; goes to the King, 
459 


I iver? Bill, the disputes 

between the Houses on, 344; Charles 

proposes a compromise on, 349; fur- 
ther dispute between the Houses on, 
353; receives the Royal Assent, 425 

Incident, the, 260; effect in London 
of, 271 : 

Innovations, ecclesiastical, resolutions 
of the Commons on, 250; the Lords’ 
proposals on, 251 

Inns of Court, are asked to defend 
the’King, 389; appeal of the Com- 
mons to, 391; offer to defend Parlia- 
ment, 392 

Instructions to the Committee in Scot~ 
land, 298 

Interest, its legality disputed, 45 

Jreland, monopoly of tobacco in, 6; 
danger from the army in, 9, 45, 85; 
proposed dissolution of the army in, 
86; Pym’serronenus ideas about, 103 ; 
ignorance of the Engtish Parliament 
of, 104; the King’s negotiation with 
the Catholics of, 194; Charles hopes 
to cl tain the assistance of the Par- 

> Jjament and army of, 242; outbreak 
of rebellion in, 284; plantations in, 
285; -the Church question and the 
land: question in, 288; weakness of 
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the population of, 289; signs of 
trouble in, 291; weakness of the 
English army in, 294; frustration 
of the plot for the seizure ef Dublin 
in, 295; insurrection inthe North of, 
296; offer of the Scots to help in re- 
ducing, 297; effect on Pym’s pokicy 
of the Rebellion in, 301; fuller news 
of the Rebellion in, 308; violence 
and murder in, 309; treatment of 
fugitives in, 316; outrages in, 312; 
exaggerated account of the massacres 
in, 313; forces voted for, 315; dif- 
ference between the Houses on the 
sending of Scottish troops to, 316; 

rogress of the rebellion in, 346; 
Ainerease of the rebellion in, 363; 
terms offered by the Cathélic peers 
of, 364; junction of the Lords of 
the Pale with the rebels in, 366; 
proposed confiscations in,367 ; land- 
ing of English troops in, 432; scheme~ 
for a confiscation of land in, 4333 
slaughter and misery in, 434; the 
Royal assent given to the schemo 
for the confiseation of lands in, 436; 
the King resolves to visit, 447 


Dae John, attempts to assassinate 
Heywood, 26; penalty proposed 
for, 27 
Jermyn, Henry, opposes the Queen’s 
visit to France, 65; his position at 
Court, 112; joins Suckling in the 
Army Plot, 113; holds communication 
with Captain Chudleigh, 115; at- 
tends a conference in Percy's lodgings, 
117; gives instructions to Chudleigh, 
126; escapes to the Continent, 167 ; 
declared a traitor, 236 
Jermyn, Sir Thomas, argues against 
sending for a guard, 26; asks whether 
Finch has committed treaBon, 35; 
brings a message to the Commons 
from the Queen, 65 
Jewels, the Crown, taken from Eondon 
by the King, 434 - aes 
Judges, the, are informed that théy are 
to hold office on good behaviour, 54 
Juxon, William, Bishop of London, is 
ready to resign thé Troasurership, 
50; advises the King not to consent 
to Strafford’s death, 173 ; surrenders 
the Treasurership, 182 
. 


b Gear petition forthe abolition 
of Episcopacy, 57; against altera- 
tions in Church and State, 440 
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Ker, Lord (Harry Ker), challenges Ham- 

+ iton, 259 

Killigrew, Henry, suggests that mem- 
bers shall be sent to inquira into 
the senge of the constituencies, 445 ; 
answereé a demand for a horse for the 
Parliamentary service, 464 

Killigrew, Sir William, sent to ask the 
Inns of Court to defend the King, 


389 

Kimbolton, Lord. See Mandeville, 
Visaount 

King, Sir Robert, his evidence on Rad- 
cliffe’s language, 20 

Kingston, appearance of Digby and 
Lunsford at, 411; dispersal of the 
Cavaliers at, 416 

Kirton, Elward, proposes to pay off the 
Scots, 92; charges Venn with sending 
for a mob, 334 

Knighthood fines, Bill for the abolition 

+ of, brought in, 193; Royal assent, 
given to, 232 


ANARK, Earl of (William Hamil- 
ton), Charles proposes to confirm 

the Secretaryship of, 257; flight of, 
263 ; returns to Edinburgh, 326 

Langres, Hercule, informs Fiennes that 
the King is coming to arrest the five 
members, 3 

Laud, William (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), his impessiment decided on, 
11; is impeached, 37; articles of his 
impeachment voted, 93; is sent to 
the Tower, 95; sees Strafford pass 
to the seaffold, 177 

Lay preachers, reproved by the House 
of Commons, 207 

Legg, Captain William, sent to the 
army by the King, 211; his proceed- 
ings brought before the Commons, 
319; 1s sent to Hull, 409 

Leicester, Earl of (Robert Sydney), ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
288 ; looks forward to confiscations 
in, 367 3 

Leicestershire, proceedings of Hastings 
in, 469, 472, 473 

Leighton, Alexander, liberation of, 22; 
his case considered, 30 

Lennox, Duke of (James Stuart), is 
created Duke of Richmond, 233; ac- 
companies the King tq Scotland, 237 ; 
is made Lord Steward, 344; moves 
that the Lords adjourn for six months, 
418; indignation of the Commons 
against, 419 : 
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Lenthall, William, chosen Speaker, 3 ; 
his chair taken by the King, 395; 
refuses to say what*has become of 
the five members, 396 

Leslie, Alexander, the King promises an 
earldom to, 240; returns to Scotland, = 
241; his part in the Incident, 261 ; 
is created Earl of Leven, 327 

Lilburn, John, libergtjon of, 22; his 
case considered, 30 

Lineol#, the King arrives at, 477 * 

Lincolnshire, division of. parties in, 


465 

Lindsay, Earl of (John Lindsay), ex- 
plains his language with respect to a 
charge against Argyle, 209 

Lindsey, Earl of (Robert Bertie), is 
proposed: by the King as the com- 
mander of a guard for Parliament, 
389; appointed General of the King's 
army, 475 

Loan, from the City, 23, 26; from the 
members of the House of Commons, 
26; payment of part of, by the City, 

i 


9 

London, the City of, offers a loan, 23; 
subscribes to a fresh loan, 26; i18 
feeling in favour of Presbyterianism, 
31; petition against Episcopacy in, 
36; is dissatisfied at Goodman's re- 
prieve,§6; disturbances in thechurches 
of, 57; pays in the greater part of a 
loan, 91 ; stops payment on account 
of the delay in Strafford’s trial, 92; 
excitement in, on the discovery of 
Suckling’s plot, 154; the signature 
of the Protestation demanded in, 162 ; 
panic in, 170; growth of fanaticism 
Jn, 268 ; support given to Pym by the 
Common Council of, 315; Charles’s 
effurts to win over, 329; offers a 
banquet to the King, 330; the King’s 
entertainment in, 331; the Lord 
Mayor ordered to suppress tumults 
in, 347; petitions the Commons in 
suppurt of Pym's policy, 348; in- 
quiry by the Commons into the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the 
petition by the authorities of, 354; 
election of the Common Council of, 
358; -petitions against, Episcopacy, 
360; the Commons ask for protec- 
tion from, 386 ; Charles demands the 
surrender of the five members from, 
398; the Commons’ Committee in, 
400; panic in, 403; opposition to thee 
militia ordinance in, 427 

Londonderry, proposed recovery, By the 
City of the lands of, 23 
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Lords, the House of, permits the ex- 
amination of privy councillors on oath, 
27; passes r€solutions against ship 
Money, 55; ite feeling towards the 
Catholics, ibid; captured Separatists 
¢ drought before, 57; issues an order 
on public worship, 58; Charles re- 
fuses to allow the Bishops to be de- 
prived of their_yotes in, 59; reads 
the Triennial Bill a third ‘time, 66; 
refuses to recognise Strafford’s an- 
swer in the King’s presence, 93; 
issues an order on ecclesiastical in- 
novations, 95 ; takes up a mediating 
position, 96 ; impression of Strafford’s 
defence on, 124; differs from the 
Commons on Strafford’s ease, 125; 
is offended at the demand of the Com- 
mons to stop the impeachment, 141 ; 
reads the Attainder Bill a second 
time, 146; growth of « feeling in, in 
favour of the Attainder Bill, 150; 
takes order for the safety of the 
Tower, 162; the Protestation taken 
by, tbid.; pushes on the Attainder 
Bill, 166; failure to form a middle 
arty in, 168; reads the Attainder 
Bin and the Bill against Dissolution 
a third time, 168 ; appeal of the King 
in favour of Strafford to, 175; amends 
the first Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, 187; 
rejects it, 192; rejects a Bill for 
rendering the signature of the Pro- 
testation obligatory, 228; amends 
the Commons’ resolutions on innova- 
tions, 251; orders that service shall 
be pe Bend atcording to law, 252 ; 
refuses to communicate its resolution 
to the Commons, 253; agrees that a 
guard is needed, 271 ; is irritated by 
the increyse of the sects, 278; re- 
solves to postpone its decision on the 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, 281; post- 
pones the debate on the Additional 
Tnstruction, 315 ; shares in the alarm 
of the Commons at a supposed Popish 
plot, 318; objects to the Impress- 
ment Bill, 344; deals hardly with 
the Catholics, 347; amends the de- 
claration against toleration, 351; 
fears the employment of alarge num- 
ber of Scots in Ireland, 352; re- 
sists the Commons, 354 ; momentary 
strength of its position, 355; refuses 
to petition for Lunsford’s removal, 
+ 360; difficulty of the position of, 
361; takes measures against the 
tumults at Westminster, 369 ; rejects 
Digby's motion that Parliament is no 
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longer free, 372 ; wishes to free the 
approaches to Parliament, 373; ef’ 
fect of the Bishops’ protest on, 376; 
agrees to the impeachmem of tha 
protesting Bishops, 379; Mgndevilla 
and the five members impedched be- 
fore, 384; refuses to imprison Ahe 
accused persons, 385 , joins the Com- 
mons in resisting the King’s ordor 
for the arrest of the five members, 
387; Byron summoned before, 412; 
agrees with the Commons’ declawation 
for the defence of the country, 413 ; 
refuses to join the Commons in de- 
manding the fortresses and the 
militia, 418; passes a light censure 
on Lennox, ibid; resists the Com- 
mons, 419; agrees to join the Com- 
mons, 421; passes the Bishops’ Ex- 
clusion Bill, 422, See Parliament 


Lothian, Earl of (William Kerr), his 


opinion of Montrose, 210, note 1 
Loudoun, Earl of (John Campbell), his 
mission to Scotland, 224; returns fo 
England, 229 ; proposed by the King 
as Chancellor, 257; becomes Chan- 
eollor, 259 
Louth, the rebole 
of, 346 
Lunsford, Thomas, appointed Lieutenant 
of the Tower, 358 ; his dismissal de- 
manded by the Commons, 360; ia 
dismissed, 363; attacks the mob in 
Westminster Hall, 369 ; appears with 
a number of cavaliers at Kingston, 
411; appears in Leicestershire, 472 
Lyttelton, Sir Edward, becomes Lord 
Keeper 54; is too ill to preside at 
Strafford’s trial, 100; refuses to pass 
a commission under the Great Seal 
without orders from the King, 238; 
votes to communicate to the Com- 
mons the Lords’ resolution on the 
Prayer Book, 253; goea to the King, 
459 


joined by the gentry 


N AC MAHON, Hugh, Prepares to 

4 seize Dublin Castle, 294; im- 
prisonment of, 295 

Maguire, Conor, Lord zof Inniskillen, 
his part in the Irish Rebellion, 290 ; 
prepares to seize Dublin Castle, 294; 
imprisonment of, 295 

Mallett, Justice, is present at the draw- 
ing up of the Kentish petition, 440; 
is imprisoned, 44 

Manchester, first blood of the Civil War 
shed at, 479 : 


> 
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Manchester, Earl of (Henry Montague), 
= Vqtes to communicate to the Commons 
the Lords’ resolution on the Prayer 
Booka 253 
Mandeville, Viscount (Edward Monta- 
gue, deer in his own right as Lord 
«Kimbolton), is informed of the Army 
Plot, 118 ; proposed grant of a secre- 
taryship to, 223; protests against 
the refusal of the Lords to communi- 
cate a resolution to the Commons, 
2%3; his impeachment decided on, 
+ 384 
Markham, Chief Justice, his opinion 
that the King cannot. arrest, 401 
Marriage treaty, See Mary, Princess 
Marten, Henry, moves to stop supplies, 
98; moves the second reading of 
the Attainder Bill, 133; proposes a 
united defence, 159; his declaration 
against Episeopay, 200; opposes 
Vane’s proposal for a committee on 
Trish affine, 314; becomesa member 
* of the Committee of Safety, 473 
Martial law, the Commons object to the 
exercise of, 43 
Mary de Medicis, Queen, her allowance 
stopped, 49 ; talks of a scheme for 
Strafford’s liberation, 84; thought to 
have instigated the King to protect 
Strafford, 173; her departure de- 
manded, 183; leaves England, 237 
‘ary, Princess, her marriage with 
Prince William of Orange agreed to, 
32; formal demand for her hand, 47 ; 
her marriage agreed to by herparents, 
52; her marriage announced to Parlia- 
ment, 84; marriage of, 152 
Maynard, John, comments on Vane’s 
evidence, 121; replies to Strafford, 
125; replies to Waller, 140 
Meath, the rebels joined by the gentry 
of, 346 
Militia Bill, the first, germ of, 236; 
introduction of, 345; first reading of, 
354.3 second reading of, 361 
Militia Bill, the second, proposed by the 
King? 447; amtended by the Commons, 
452; rejected by the King, 456 
Militia ordinance, the, drawn up by 
the Common 420; opposition in the 
City to, 427; conveys authority to 
the Lords-Lieutenant to command 
the militia, 451; ordered by Parlia- 
ment to be obeyed, 456; its execution 
prohibited by the King, 465 
Milton, John, his pamphlet Of Refor- 
mation touching Church Discipline, 
200, 205; his ideas on jiberty, 206; 
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his argument on ceclesiastical juris- 
diction, 442 

Ministers, petition of, for Church Re- 
form, 57; for the calling of a Synod, 
35 

Monaghan, rising in, 296 

Monk, George, lands in Ireland, 432 

Monopolies, working of, in Ireland, 6; 
attacked by Culpagper, 25 

Montague, Walter, sent for to give 
account of the Catholic contribution, 
61; opposes the Queen's visit to 
France, 65 

Montreuil, M. de, is ordered to enter into 
communication with the popular party, 
64; assures the Parliamentary leaders 
of Richelieu’s friendship, 163; stops 
the Queen's flight, 170; assures 
Holland that France will do nothing 
for Strafford, 171 

Montrose, Eart of (James Graham), 
political principles of, 208; called on 
to explain his charges against Argyle, 
209 ; imprisonment of, 210; Lothian’s 
opinion of, 210, note 1; offers to make 
revelations to Charles, 259; charges 
Hamilton with treason, 260; his 
supposed complicity in the Incident 
discussed, 264, note 2; liberation of, 
327 

More, Roger, prepares an insurrection 
in Ireland, 289 

Morton, Earl of (William Douglas), pro- 
posed by the King as Lord Treasurer, 


257 : 
Mountnorris, Lord (Francis Annesley), 
his petition to Parliament,-16 
Multyfarnham, congress held at, 293 
Munster, danger of, 363; St. Leger’s 
violent piozeedings in, 367 ; complete 
revolt of, 368 . 
Murray, William, said to have betrayed 
the secret of the attempt on the five 
members, 396 


NABER, Lord (Archibald Napier), 
imprisonment of, 210 
Newcastle, entertainment of the King 
at, 2403 occupied by the Earl of 
Newcastle, 470 
Newcastle, Earl of (William Cavendish), 
proposed as General of the Army, 
113, 117; project for sending to com- 
mand the Northern army, 126; ap- 
pointed Governor of Hull, 409; 
occupies Newcastle, 470 _ * 
Newport, Earl of (Mountjoy Blgunt), is 
informed of the Army Plot, 118; is 
appointed Constable of th: Tower, 
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165; offers to execute Straffor] with- 
out the King’s permission, 174; is 
ordered to resid’ in the Tower, 239; 
protests against the refusal of the 
Lords to communicate a resolution 
sorthe Commons, 253; bis talk of 
seizing the Queen and her children, 
362; his dismissal from the Constable- 
ship of the Tome -363 

Newry, rising in, 29 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, represents the 
King during his absence in Scotland, 
237; policy recommended by, 243; 
heeomes Secretary of State, 343; 
receives the bishops’ protest from the 
King, 375 

Nineteen Propositions, the, drawn up 
by Parliament, 459 

Northampton, Lord (Spencer Compton), 
intends to execute the Commission of 
Array in Warwickshire, 475; his 
proceedings in Warwickshire, 482 

Northumberland, Earl of (Algernon 
Percy), is ready to surrender the 
command of the Army, 113; ceases 
to be General of the Army, 237; is 

> ordered by Parligment to appoint 
Warwick as Vice-Admiral, 445; is 
dismissed from the office of Lord 
High Admiral, 472; becomes a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety, 473 

Nottingham, raising of the Royal Stan- 
dard at, 484 


()ONOLLY, Owen, gives informa- 

tion ef the plot to seize Dublin 
Castle, 2904 

O'Connor, reported to hare talked of a 
massacre, 23 

Officers of the discharged army, conftict, 
between the mob and, 369 

O'Neill, Daniel, sent to propose that the 
army shall come to London, 211; 
flight of, 213; imprisonment of, 266 

O'Neill, Owen Roe, promises to send 
arms to Ireland, 292 

O'Neill, Sir Phelim, his partin the Irish 
Rebellion, 290 ; issues a proclamation, 
309; takes Armagh, and exhibits a 
Commission from the King, 341 

Orange, Prince of. See Frederick 
Henry 

Orange, Prince William of. See William, 
Prince : 

‘Ordinances of Parliament, 238, 244 

O'Reilly, Philip, conduct of, in the Irish 
Rebellion, 310 


‘“ Ormond, Earl of (James Butler), bis 
part inyshe King’s plan for using the | 
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Irish against the English Patliament,” 


242; proposyl to entrust the govern- 
ment of Irelagd to, 364: refuses. to 
join the Catholic lords, 367 ; eelioves 
Drogheda, 434 * 
Oxford, the University of, sends enoney 


tothe King, 477 . 
PAtatinaT E, the King’s manifesto 
about, 219 


Palmer, Geoffry, added to the Committee 
on Church affiirs, 83; protests 
against printing the Remonstrance, 
323; sent 10 the Tower, 326 

Palmer, Sir Guy, seconds Strangways, 
62 

Parliament, the Irish, remonstrates 
against Strafford, 24; hopesof Vharles 
to obtain the support of, 242 

Parliament, the Long, meeting of, 13 

" derives strength from the presence of 
the Scottish army, 2; is Teady to 
support the Scots, 29 ; votes two sul) 
sidies, 30; its dissolution threatened, 
48; beginning of parties in, 753 its 
ignorance of Irish affairs, 104 ; pro- 
posed forcible dissolution of, 148 ; 
Bill providing against the dissolution 
of, 167; appoints Commissioners to 
attend the King in Scotland, 235 ; 
executive power drops into the hands 
of, 239; votes an adjournment, 245; 
adjournment of, 254; is guarded by 
the Westminster trained bands, 271; 


its permanent work ended, 273;. 


receives the news of the Irish 
Rebellion, 296; receives more detailed 
accounts of the cruelties in Ireland, 
314; orders Hotham to secure Hull. 7 
410; unanimity of the two Houses of, 
411; votes the King’s answer to he 
a denial, 430; conveys authority to 
the Lords-Lieutenant to command 
the militia, 431; supreme power 
claimed for, 436; claims the command 
at sea, 437; orders Northumberland 
to appoint Warwick Vice-Admiral, 
445; issues a declaration on Church 
Reform, 447; summons the King to 
desist from raising troops, 458; fight 
of Lords and Commoxs from, 4593 
the nineteen propositions drawn up 
by, ibéd.; its political claims discussed, 
460; lays claim to sovereignty, 463 ; 
passes an ordinance to bring in plate, 
money, and horses, 464; forme a Joint 
Committee of Safety, 473; declares 
that the King has begun the war, 4755 
its reasons for taking up arms, 480 ; 
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alleged tyranny of, 481. SéeCommors, 
+ House of ; Lords, House of 
Parliament, the Scottigh, ratification of 
the ASts of, 240; formation of parties 
in, 296; passes an act in the choice 
of @icials, 257; demands made by, 
+258; reception of the disclosure of 
the Incident by, 264; consents to 
help in reducing Ireland, 297 
Parry, Dr., argument ‘founded on the 
arrest of, 400, note 2 
Paggpns, Sir William, made one of the 
«Lords Justices of Ireland, 286; be- 
trayal of the plot for the seizure of 
Dublin Castle to, 294 
Parties for and against Episcopacy, 
formation of, 73; increasing distance 
betwéen the, 186 
Peard, George, reminds the House of the 
oath of association, 159 ; moves the 
printing of the Remonstrance, 323 
: Pembroke, Earl of (Philip Herbert), 
* _ recommended by Parliament as Lord 
* HighSteward, 232; becomesa member 
of the Committee of Safety, 473 
Pennington, Isaac, Alderman, announces 
a loan from the City, and offers a 
guard from the City, 26; announces 
that the City will not lend in conse- 
quence of Goodman’s reprieve, 56; 
vindicates the London petitioners, 80; 
ann “aunces the payment of part of the 
City loan, 93 
Pennington, Sir John, is ordered to send 
& ship to Portsmouth, 406; is ap- 
pointed to command the fleets 472; 
tails to obtain its submission, 473 
Pennyman, Sir William, is placed ona 
sub-committee on Irish grievances, 
16 
Perceval, Richard, is killed.at Man- 
chester, 479 
Percy, Henry, takes part in a scheme for 
an army petition in favour of the 
King, 108; communicates his plan to 
the King, 115; conference of the 
potters with, 116; objects to Goring’s 
appomitment,” 117; escapes to the 
Continent, 167 ; writes his account of 
the Army Plot to Northumberland, 
196; declared a traitor, 236 
# Perth, Earl of (John Drammond), ob- 
jects to the power of Argyle, 256 
Philips, Father Robert, informs Rossetti 
of the Queen’s wish_for help from the 
Pope, 40; supports the Queen’s re- 
quest for money, 110; sent for by 
tae Commons, 283 ; imprisonment of. 
297; liberation of, 347 
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Plantations in Ireland, 285; English 
opinion on, 286, noy 1 

Pollard, Hugh, takes part -in a scheme 
for an army petition in favour of the 
King, 108 

Poll Tax Bill, the, introduced, 18; 
receives the Royal assent, 218; 
amount of money raised by, 244 

Rortadown, massacmmaf Protestants at, 
12 é 

Porter, Endymion, gives instructions to 
Chudleigh, 126; gives an opinion on 
Charles’s conduct in Scotland, 256 

Portsmouth, proposed summons of an 
Trish army to, 148; Parliamontary 
Commissioners sent to, 168 ; fortifica~ 
tions said to be raised at, 369 : Goring 
expected to acknowledge the King at, 
409; fresh design on, 412; held for 
the King by Goring, 482 

Portugal, independence of, 1 53 

Portuguese ambassador, arrival of, 154 

Prayer Book, the, movement in London 
against, 57; criticism of, 67; pro~ 
posed amendments in, 251 

Presbyterianism, division of opinion 
concerning, 68 ; view taken of, in the 
Cheshire Remonstrance, 204; Mil- 
ton’s defence of, 205 

Prideaux, John, appointed Bishop of 
Worcester, 282 

Prince of Wales. Se Charles 

Privy Council, the, new members ap- 
pointed to, 89; discussion on Straf- 
ford’s death in, 173 

Protestation, claims of members of the 
Commons to make, 323; claim to 
make, declared inadmissible, 352 

Protestation, the, draft of, 159; final 
form of, 160; compared by Baillie to 
the Covenant, 161; Bill for making 
its signature obligatory, 229 

Protestation Protested, The, written by 
Burton, 275, 

Prynne, William, liberation of, 22; 
returns to London, 30; reparation 
made to, 95 

Pym, John, his political position and 
character, 7; believes in the exist- 
ence of a Catholic plot, and in Straf- 
ford’s complicity with it, 14; de- 
mands -a committee to inquire into 
the danger of the kingdom, 1 53 
attacks the conduct of Strafford, 16; 
moves that the doors of the House 
of Commons be locked, 19; attacks 
Strafford, 20 ; carries up the i peach- 
ment of Strafford, 21; ad‘Aises the 
execution of the penal lays, 26; is 
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the leading spirit of the contmittee 
for preparing..the charge against 
Strafford, 27 ; declares that Finch has 
committed treason, 35 ; his belief ina 
opish plot not without foundation, 
4: brings in from Committee the 
detailed charges against Strafford, 
61; advocates the reform of Episco- 
pacy and the-Prayer Book, 75; 
position taken by him in the oeclesi- 
astical disputes, 79; proposes to 
compel the Londoners to lend, 92; 
is asked to give satisfaction to the 
House, 93; opens the case against 
Strafford, ror ; his erroneous view of 
Irish affairs, 102; his conception of 
treason, 105; is informed of the 
Army Plot, 118; confirms Vane’s 
statemont about the notes, 130; ad- 
vises the House to go on with the 
impeachment, 133; replies to Straf- 
ford's final defence, 136; supports 
the third reading of tho Attainder 
Bill, 142; proposed appointm nt of, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
145; objects to the King’s interven- 
tion in favour of Strafford, 156; 
proposes a protestation, 157; his 
constitutional position, 158 ; rumours 
of danger brought to, 163; reveals 
the Army Plot, 164; his view of the 
state of society contrasted with that 
of Strafford's, 179; his imaginary 
friendship with Strafford, 180; re- 
ceives information from Lady Car- 
lisle, 184; his attitude towards the 
Root-and-Branch party, 187; holds 
the balance of power in the House of 
Commons, 189; carries up the ten 
}Tupositions, 214; ramour that he is 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
228; named a member of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, 236; his views of 
tho assailants of the Prayer Book, 
251; proposes to ask the King to 
revoke the Lords’ order on the Prayer 
Book, 253; gathers information of 
the King’s proceedings, 267; takes 
the lead in the Committee sitting, 
during the recess, 270; has no be- 
lief in tvleration, 272; receives a 
letter containing a plague-rag, 279; 
asks that the bishops may be sus- 
pended from yoting, 381? reveals the 
second Army Plot, 282; moves an 
*Additional Instruction to the Com- 
mittegin Scotland, 298 ; modifies it, 
299; ¢*rries it in its amended form, 
300; © fect of the Irish Rebellion on 
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his policy, 301; character of the 
policy of, 308; is supported byz.the ~ 
Common Council, 315; defegds the 
Remonstrance, 322; is ni¢tnamed 
King Pym, 330; complaing, of an 
intention to charze members with 
treason, 334; gives reason for @s- 
manding 2 guard, 335; moves that 
money be provided for Ircland, 
346; finds himself unable to break 
down the opposition of the Lords, 
355; refuses to blame the citimns, 
371; moves that the City trained 
bands, may be sent for, 376; moves 
the impeachment of the protesting 
bishops, 378; sent for by the King, 
380 ; selected for impeachment, 383; 
speech attributed by Mr. Forster to, 
390, note 2; returns to Westminster 
in triumph, 408 ; declares against the 
armed gatherings at Kingston and 
elsewhere, 414; begs the Lords not 
to allow the Commons to save the 
kingdom alone, 418; declares jt 
necessary that Parliament must look 
to its safety, 472; becomesa member 
of the Committee of Safety, 473 


Query Mother, the. Sce Mary de 
Medicis 
ADCLIFFE, Sir George, his conver- 
sation with Sir R. King, 20; is 
sent for by the House of Commons, 
22; charged with conspiring with 
Strafford, 119; his evidence at Straf- 
ford’s trial. 120 
Ranelagh, Lord (Arthur Jones), fears 
for the safety of Connaught, 363 
Remonstrance, the Grand, proposal of, 
223; order for the preparation of, 
236; day fixed for the consideration 
of, 282; read in the Commons, 303; 
grievances complained of in, 304; 
plan of Church discipline proposed 
In, 306; position taken up in, 307 ;te- 
mand of a responsilite ministre in, 
308; is taken into consideration, 
iid. ; postponed for the consideration 
of Irish affairs, 314; passes through 
Committee, 317; preparations for 
the final debate on, 320; final debate 
on, 321; passes through the Com- 
mons, 323 the,debate on its printing 
adjourned, tid. ; intention- of the 
framers of, 325; is presented to the 
King, 335; is ordered to be printed, 
350; the King’s answer to, 359 
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’ Richelieu, Cardinal, enters into commu- 
-  nigation with the popular party, 64; 


refusgs to permit the Queen to visit 
Franye, 109 

Richmgsd, Duke of, See Lennox, 
Dukg of : 


RigtjY Alexander, gives information 
against the Catholies, 19 
Roo, Sir Thomas, added to the Com- 
mittee on Church affairs, 83; is sent. 
on & mission My Germany, 153 

nd-Branch Bill, the, introduced, 
aay read a second time, 192; goes 
‘into Committee, 198; its scheme of 
Chureh government, 222; dropped 

in the Commons, 235 
Root-and-Branch party, growth of, 57 ; 
advoeates the cause of the masses, 
80; is content with partial success, 
97; attitude of Pym towards, 187 ; 
ite etengt in the Commons, 187, 

1 

Rossetti, Count, is recommended to leave 
» England, 32; is protected by the 
Queen, 40; support given to by 
Montreuil, 64; informs tho. Queen 
that she can have no money from 
the Pope unless Charles will change 
his religion, 109; is urged by the 
Queen to ask the Pope for money, 
193; his last interview with the 


King and Queen, 216; leaves Eng- * 


land, 218 
Rothes, Earl of (John Leslie), gained 
over by Charles, 185; death of, 240 
Roundheads, origin of the name of, 


373 ‘ 

Roxburgh, Earl of (Robert Ker), pro- 
posed by the King as Privy Seal, 
257; accompanies the King to arrest, 
the five members, 394 

Rudyerd, Sir Benjamin, his speech on 
grievances, 8; speaks in favour of 
limited Episcopacy, 70; opposes the 
Root-and-Branch Bill, 199 


iT. JOHN, Oliver, supports Pym, 7; 
~ his report on ship moncy, 33; re- 
minds the House of the King’s neces- 
sities, 39 ;_becomes Solicitor-General, 
55; asks fora postponement of Straf- 
ford’s impeachment, 140; argues on 
the point of law in Strafford’s case, 
149; is the probable, author of the 
Root-and-Branch Bill, 191 

St. Leger, Sir William, fears for the 
safety of Munster, 363; his violent 
proceedings, 367 
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St. Margaret’s, the removal of the com- 
munion table at, 24 

Salisbury, Earl of (William Cecil), re- 
commended by Parliament for the 
Treasurership, 232 

Savile, Viseount (Thomas Savile)s be- 
comes a Privy Councillor, 85; is won 
over to the Court, 143; attacks the 
House of Commons, 144; urges 
Charles to intervene in Strafford's 
favour, 150; is disappointed ‘m his 
expectation of the Lieutenancy of 
Yorkshire, 182; Comptrollership of 
the Household promised to, 232 

Saye and Selo, Lord (William Fiennes), 
becomes a Privy Councillor, 89; 
moves for a Committee of the Lords 
on ecclesiastical innovations, 96; 
proposed appointment of, as Master 
of the Wards, 145; is appointed 
Master of the Wards, 182; speaks 
against the secular offices. of the 
Bishops, 189; asserts that the 
Bishops were too dependent on the 
King, 190; rumour that he is to be 
Lord Treasurer, 228; becomes a 
member of the Committee of Safety, . 
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Scots, the, denounced as rebels by 
Charles, 3; opening of negotiations 
at Westminster with, 24 ; progress 
of the negotiations with and payment 
of money to, 29; cometoa compromise 
with the King about the incendiaries, 
42; their demand for money dis- 
puted, 48; their financial demands, 
51; a Brotherly Assistance voted to, 
64; feeling in the Commons against 
their occupation of the North, 91; 
effort of the Episcopalian party to 
pay off, 92; attack on English Epis- 
copacy by the Commissioners of, 94; 
give offence by asking for unity in 
religion, 94; irritate the Commons 
by their demands for money, 98; the 
King’s expectation of help from, 183 ; 
progress, of their negotiation with 
the English Parliament, 185 ; further 
demands of, 186; their Commission- 
ers aim at a good understanding with 
the King, 225; completion of the 
Treaty with, 232; partial payment 
of the Brotherly Assistance to, 235; ~ 
the King’s expectations of help 
from, 240; the Commons propose to 
ask ussistance from. 315; refusa to 
help the King 
Parliament, 456 

Scots, the, growth of, 268 
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Selden, John, opposes the declaration 
that Strafford is a traitor, 141 ; votes 
againat the Bill of Attainder, 142; 
brings in three bills, 192 

Separatists, obtain support in London, 

30; & congregation of, is captured 
and brought before the House of 
Lords, 57 ; their use of lay-preaching 
rouses opposition, 206, 268; dispér- 
sion of a cor regution of, at Bare- 
bove’s house, 356 

Seymour, Sir Francis, speaks against 
grievances, 8 

Ship money, declared illegal by the 
Commons, 33 ; declared illegal by the 
Lords, 55 ; bill for the abolition of, 
brought in, 193; Royal assent given 
to the Bill for the abolition of, 230 

Shrewsbury, superiority of the Parlia- 
mentary purty at, 482 

Skinner, Robert, appointed Bishop of 
Oxford, 282 

Sktppon, Philip, appointed to command 
the City trained bands, 405; sent 
for by the King, 458 

Slingsby, Heriry, charters a vessel for 
Stiathd’s escape, 149 

“«Smectymnuus,’ pamphlet of, 20r 

Somersetshire, Hertford’s proceedings 
in, 482; failure of Hertford in, 482 

Spain, apparent breaking up of, 153 

Stamford, Earl of (Henry Grey), is 
Lord-Lieutenant of Leicesters! ire, 
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Standard, the Royal, raised at Not- 
tingham, 484 

Stapleton, Sir Philip, appointed a Com- 
missioner to attend the King in Scot- 
land, 239 

Star Chamber, the Court of, Bill for 
the abolition of, 193; abolition of, 
218 

Stewart, Captain William, his part in 
the Incident, 262 

Stewart, Colonel Alexander, hig part 
in the Incident, 262 

Stewart, John, of Ladywell, imprisoned 
for his accusations of Argyle, 209 ; 
execution of, 226 

Stewart, of Blackhall, imprisonment of, 
210 

Stewart, Walter, arrest of, 209 

~ Stirling of Keir, imprisonment of, 210 

Strafford, Earlof (Thomas Wentworth), 
is conscious of his danger, 4; sets 
out for London, 5; working of the 
‘Sacco monopoly erected by him in 
Trelané.6 ; his impeachment decided 


on, 11; 4trriyes in London and ad- 
A 
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vises the accusation of his opponents, 
17; takes his seat in the House of 
Lords, 18; charge againstg in the 
Commons, 20; impeachmenfof, 21 4 
arrest of, 22; preliminary: charge 
against, 27; is committed'tto, the 
* Tower and writes to his wife, %28 ; 
remains in command of the Irish 
army, 45; detailed charges against, 
61; informs Ormond that ke sees no. 
thing capital in his charge, 62; his 
liberation talked of by the a 
Mother, 84; dissatisfaction of ut 
Commons with the delay of trial of, 88; 
creates excitement in the Commons 
by passing before the windows on the 
Thames, sid.; allowed time to prepare 
his defence, 89; is endangéred by 
Charles's impolicy, 90; his answer 
read before the Lords, 93; arrange- 
ments of Westminster Hall for the 
trial of, 100; opening of the trial, 
Jor; his answer to Pym’s opening 
speech, 103; his Irish government” 
attacked, 104; question moved 
whether treason had been committed 
by, 104; growth of a feeling in his 
favour, 106 ; charged with intending 
to bring over the Irish army, 119; 
his ideas about the use of force, 120; 
evidence of Vane’s notes against, 121; 
denies that the Irish army was to 
have landed in England, 122; hig 
doctrine on the Royal rerogative, 
123; effect on the Peers of his defence, 
124; is charged on the ground of his 
commission to command tho Irish 
Army, 128 ; illness of, 129; evidence 
of Vane’s notes against, 30; Bill of 
Attainder against, 132; Strafford’s 
last defence, 134 ; doclared a traitor 
by the Commons, 141; the King’s 
lettor to, 144; plan for his escape, 
149; Charles’s intervention in hig 
favour, 150; offers his life to the 
King, 168 ; attempts to bribe Balfour 
to allow him to escapg, 174; is saecri~ 
fieed by Charles, 175; bears that he 
is to die, 176; execution of, 177; hig 
political ideas compared with those 
of Pym, 179; Mr. Browning's view, of 
the character of, 180 ; ‘character ‘of 
his rule in Ireland, 285 PFN 
Straffordians, the, 155 
Strange, Lord (James Stanley), attacks 
the townsmen at Manchester, 479 
Strangways, Sir John, asks how the 
charge against Strafford is sub- 
stantiated, 62; argues for the Bishops 
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F vote in Parliament, 80; hooted by 
thg mob, 334; charges Venn with 
sendif} for the citizens, 334 

illiam, supports Pym, 7; 

po a Bill for Annual Parlia- 

42; stops a debate on supply, 

‘WF Tears a dissolution, 159; wishes 

to assegt,for Parliament a negative 

voice in appointments, 281; moves a 

postponement of a debate on Irish 


ffairs, 314; moves to put the king- 
in a posture of defence, 333 ; se- 
for impeachment, 383 


sidies, vote of two, 30; vote of two 

more, 39 ; acceptance by the King of, 
87 ; two more voted, 93 

Suckling, Sir John, character of, 170 ; 
politic€l advice given by, 111; pro- 
poses to bring the army to London, 
113; holds conferences with Jermyn 
and Chudleigh, 115; the officers ob- 
jectto communicate with, 117 ; levies 

* men in London, 153; brings armed 
‘men to a tavern, 154; effect of his 
‘proceedings on the Gommons, 156; 
escapes to the Continent, 167; de- 
clared a traitor, 236 

Suffolk, petition for relief from ec- 
clesiastical burdens from, 57 

Swords, sneating of the Catholic Lords 
at, 3 

Synod, a National, ministers’ petition 
for the calling of, 351; its proposed 
composition contrasted with that of 
Convocation, 352 







‘ARA, Hill of, gathering of rebels on, 
295 

Taylor, Jeremy, his opinion on the 
advantage of giving secular offices to 
the bishops, 190 

Tichborne, Sir Henry, defends Drog- 
heda, 346; is besieged in Drogheda, 
434 

Tipperary, proceedings of the rebels in, 
368 


" Tobaced monopoly jn Ireland, working 
a of the, 6 e 
Toleration, failure of both parties to 
appreciate the advantages of, 272; 
ee ig favour of, 275; Bur- 
ton’#ideas on, 275! Brooke’s ideas 
a. declaration of the Commons 
against, 346 
Tonnage and poundage, passing of an 
Act denying the King’s right to levy 
by prerogative, 213 
Tower of London, proposed dismissal of 
the gartiqgn of, 17; dismissal of its 
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garrison demanded by the City, 23; 
Billingsley’s attempt to seize, 153; 
garrison sent into, by the Lords, 162; 
Newport ordered to reside in, 239; 
Lunsford appointed to the Lieu- 
tenancy of, ibid.; Newport dism#sed. 
from the Constableship of, 363; Byron 
made Lieutenant of, tid.; reinforce- 
ment of the gua: 388; Conyers 
made Lieutenant of, 414; is block- 
aded by Skippon, 420 ° 

Treason, doctrine of, discussed at Straf- 
ford's trial, 165 

Triennial Bill, the, Annual’ Parlia- 
ments’ Bill modified into, 53; sent 
up to the Lords, 54; Charles refuses 
to accept it, 59; read a third time by 
the Lords, 66; the King hesitates to 
pass, 86 ; receives the Royal assent, 87 

Twysden, Sir Roger, summoned to ac- 
count for his connection with the 
Kentish petition, 443 


tO feaeeeee the Plantation of, 284; be- 

ginning of the rebellion in, 296; 
progress of the rebellion in, 309 

Ussher, James, Archbishop of Armagh, 
advises the King not to consent to 
Strafford’s death, 173 ; message sent 
by Strafford to Laud by, 177; his 
scheme of Church reform, 197 

Uvedale, Sir William, receives money 
for the army, 91 


Vase: Sir Henry (the elder), is said 
to have persuaded Charles to send 
for Strafford, 5 ; objects to the Lon- 
don petitioners as Brownists, 36; 
replies to the demand for dissolution 
of the Irish army, 45; gives evidence 
at Strafford’s trial, 121; suggested 
explanation of the evidence of, 122; 
gives explanations about his notes, 
131; joins the King in Scotland, 
237; dismissed from the Secretary- 
ship, 344 

Vane, Sir Henry (the younger), takes 
to Pym a copy of his father’s notes, 
a debate in the Committee of Fight, 
14; is placed on the Committee for 
Church affairs, 83; his notes called 
for, 129; gives information about 
the notes, 130; his connection with 
the Root-and-Branch Bill, 191; pro- 
poses a new government for the 
Church, 201 ; named member of they 
Committee of Defence, 236; moves 
for a committee on the state @#Ire- 
land, 314 
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Vena, Captain, charged with sending 
for a mob, 33. 


Verney, Edmund, his letters from Ire- 
land, 435 


ALLER, Edmund, asks what aro 
the fundamental laws, 140 ; com- 
pares Pym to Strafford, 298 
Wandesford, Siz Chyistopher, death of, 
286 
Ward, William, execution of, 226 
Warwick, Eurl of (Robert Rich), pro- 
tests against the refusal of the Lords 
to communicate a resolution to the 
Commons, 253; directions given by 
Parliament for his appointment as 
vice-admiral, 445; obtains posses- 
sion of the fleet, 473 
Warwickshire, proceedings of Lord 
Northampton in, 482 
Wells, failure of Hertford to secure, 
482 
Wentworth, Sir George, evidence al- 
leged against Strafford from the 
words of, 120 
Westminster, tumults at, 154; attempt 
to suppress riotous assemblages at, 
347 ; conflict between the mob and 
the officdrs at, 369 
Wexford, rising of the natives in, 346 
Wharton, Lord (Philip Wharton), pro-- 
tests against the refusal of the Lords 
to communicate a resolution to the 
Commons, 253 
Whitelall, panic amongst the courtiers 
at, 171; affray between the officers 
and the .mob at, 
the gate of, 375 
Whiteldcke, Buistrode, charges Straf- 
ford with intending to bring over the 
Trish army, 119; replies to Straf- 
ford, 124. 
Wicklow, rising of the natives in, 346 
William, Prince (of Orange), his mar- 
riage with the Princess Mary 
to, 32; said to be about to bring | 
troops to England, 84; arrives in 
England, 147; marriage of, 152 
Williams, John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
authorises the removal of the com- 


munion table at St. Margaret’s, 24 ; 


con 
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his Ideas on ecclesiastical ceremonial 
adopted by the Lords, 96; agpurest 
the mob that the Attainder®Bill ‘wi 
be accepted by the King, 
vises the King to consent 
ford’s death, 173; urges CL 
reject the Bill against disso, Gen, 
175; his opinion on the ‘égainst 
the dissolution of Parliam by -F BI; 
draws up a scheme of Church re- 
form, 197; advocates a compromigo * 
with Essex and Mandeville, 2, 
pointed Archbishop of York, 

. is hustled in going into the House a 
Lords, 369; his part in the Bishops’ 
protest, 375; caricature of, 379 

Willoughby of Parham, Lord (Francis), 
executes the militia ordinante, 465 

Willoughby, Sir Francis, appointed to 
command in Dublin Castle, 295 ; 

Wilmot, Henry, takes part in a scheme 4 
for an army petition in favour éf the - 
King, 108 ; complains of Goring’s re-* ¢ 
velations, 195 o 

Windebank, Sir Francis, is discoveréd 
to have signed letters of ' for 

riests and Jesuits, 30; flies from 

England, 3 

Windsor, the King removes to, 412; 
ammunition sent to, 414 

Wintour, Sir John, ordered to give ace 
count of the Catholic contribution, 61 

Women, crowd of, in Palace Yard, 421 ; 
petition presented by, 422 

‘Women preachers, appearance of, 206 

Worcester, Earl of (Henry Somerset), ~~ 






tioned,'62, 85 ; i 

Worcestershire, exeention of the Com- 
mission of Array in, 475 

Wortley, Sir Francis, presents a peti- 
tion to the King, 453 

Wray, Sir John, imagines that there is 
a new Gunpowder Plot, 166 

Wren, Matthew, Bishop of Norwich, 
impeachment of, a21 


YORE, James, Duke-of, taken t8-thay 
King, and sent to visit Hull, 453 

York, reception of the King at, 439 

Yorkshire petitions, 452, 455 a 


374; guard set at———hts commission. to levy forces ques- 
* “Wid Wealth,:q7o | * 
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